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HUMAN RELATIONS SERIES 


The Human Relations Series of Books is designed 
to provide a class of fundamental books, touching 
upon the various aspects of problems of personnel 
in industry, commerce, government and education 


The Series is under the editorship of Henry C. Met- 
calf, whose work in this field is widely known, and 
who has had many years of contact and experience 
both with the academic phases of the problem, and 
with the practical application of principles in the 
business world. Every book in the Series will be 
personally supervised by Dr. Metcalf, and in many 
cases, motivated by him 


The Series therefore 1s not only sound from the fun- 
damental scientific point of view; but each treatment 
of any subject will have especial regard to practical 
application to modern business conditions 


Business executives and those responsible for per- 
sonnel work will be served on the one hand; while on 
the other students of the humanistic sciences will 
find material of value 
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FOREWORD 


Democracy is slowly learning the method of the engineer and the 
scientist. Particularly it is learning that the first step in that method 
is the exhaustive collection of all the pertinent facts as a preliminary 
to the formulation of sound principle and policy. 

Both in its creation and in its operation, the United States Coal 
Commission appointed by President Harding in the Fall of 1922 
represents one of the outstanding applications of this method in 
American governmental experience. Never before in the history of 
this government has so exhaustive a “fact-finding” been undertaken 
concerning any industry. In actual existence only eleven months 
before it automatically expired by law, the Commission placed its 
first emphasis upon the primary fundamental in the development of 
a sound public policy concerning the coal industry,—as indeed, it 
was directed to do by law,—the laying of an adequate foundation 
in fact. And upon these facts were based the policies recommended 
by the Commission to the public and to the industry. 

Critics of the Commission who say it accomplished nothing consist 
chiefly of those whose selfish interest makes them resent any coura- 
geous and exhaustive statement of the facts; of those who cannot 
comprehend the unbelievable complexity of this industry, seeing 
only a labyrinth of facts; of those who may have some easy panacea 
they would wish to see adopted. There ts no easy panacea for this 
troubled industry! The solution of the coal problem can only grow 
out of a sustained, thoughtful effort over many years by the public, 
by Congress, by the industry, and by students generally. The work 
of the Coal Commission must be viewed, first, in the light of the 
contribution it makes to the intelligence of the succeeding years of 
effort, and second, by the soundness of the actual policies it recom- 
mended for immediate adoption. 

A large measure of the success of the work of the Commission was 
due to the high scientific capacity and the self-sacrificing devotion 
which the members of the technical staff gave to the work under a 
pressure for time that meant in many cases, over long periods, a 
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working week that almost doubled the usual working hours for 
government employees. By taking the initiative in the publication 
of this book and by giving their own time without remuneration to 
the making of the summaries contained in this book, so that the three 
thousand pages of the studies of the Coal Commission shall be avail- 
able in simpler form, the technical staff has once again placed the 
public under obligation to it. It is a pleasure, therefore, to dedicate 
this book to them. 

It is similarly a privilege to record my pleasure at having had the 
opportunity to be associated with the other members of the Com- 
mission,—Thomas R. Marshall, Charles P. Neill, George Otis Smith, 
Clark Howell, and Edward T. Devine.! Men of force and capacity, 
and with widely differing backgrounds,—they approached the work 
always from the standpoint of men seeking the highest public interest 
without fear or favor. And from this approach came unity and a 
unanimous report. 

Joun Hays Hammonp, 
Chairman. 


1Judge Alschuler was appointed but resigned owing to his unwillingness to 
give up his judicial appointment in order to qualify as a member of the Com- 
mission. While he served, he was a most useful member of the Commission. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


The first step toward protection of the public interest is a better public 
understanding of the coal business. 


The United States Coal Commission expired by limitation of 
statute on September 22, 1923. Its active life was eleven months. 
It employed at one time more than 500 persons. It spent a little 
less than $600,000. 

Its duty, as defined by Congress, was: 
to investigate and ascertain fully the facts and conditions and study the 
problems and questions relative to the coal industry with a view to and 
for the purpose of aiding, assisting, and advising Congress in matters of 
legislation which will insure a supply of this commodity (coal) to the 
industries and the people generally throughout the country and maintain 
the uninterrupted flow of commerce among the states, or any legislation 
which Congress may, after said investigation, deem wise and which, under 
the Constitution, Congress has the power to enact. 

The reports of the Commission cover a wide range of subjects, 
and when published by Congress they will fill several large 
printed volumes. They were submitted at various times between 
January 15 and September 22, 1923, and released to the public on 
mimeographed sheets, as the Commission had no authority to 
print. Their great length, their variety, the technical nature of 
many of them, the delay in their publication, and the general 
demand for the findings in a brief convenient form—all these 
things have prompted certain members of the Commission’s staff 
to prepare this summary volume for the public. 

To a certain extent the work is anonymous; for while the Com- 
mission gave due credit in its reports to those who collaborated in 
their preparation, only those who drafted the sections here printed 
can be named in the present volume. 

Chapter I, The Coal Problem, is the work of F. G. Tryon, 
statistical adviser of the Commission, now with the United States 
Geological Survey. 

Chapter II, How Bituminous Coal is Mined and Sold, is by 
Sydney A, Hale, of the engineering staff of the Commission, 
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formerly editor of the Coal Trade Journal, of New York. In its 
preparation Mr. Hale has drawn upon his general knowledge of 
the coal industry rather than upon studies sponsored by the Com- 
mission. 

Chapter III is devoted to Costs, Prices and Profits. Section 1, 
Royalties, and Section 2, Costs and Profits of Operators, are the 
joint work of David L. Wing, consulting economist, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., who directed the economic investigations of costs of 
production, investment and profits of operators for the Commis- 
sion, and of his associate, James E. Black. Section 3, Costs and 
Profits of Bituminous Wholesalers and Retailers, is by J. W. 
Adams, now with the Federal Trade Commission, who directed 
the study of costs, investments and profits of distributors for the 
Coal Commission.. 

Chapter IV discusses How the Miners Live. Section 1, The 
Bituminous Mine Workers and Their Environment, is by Marie L. 
Obenauer, director of the Industrial Survey and Research Service, 
of Washington, D. C., who conducted the investigations of the 
Commission which dealt with living conditions of the mining 
population. Section 2, Cost of Living and Prices, is by Bertha M. 
Nienburg, of Washington, D. C., who directed the study of these 
topics for the Commission Section 3, Accidents and Health, is by 
Dr. H. Foster Bain, director of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, whose staff reported on mine safety. 

Chapter V covers Miners’ Wages, Hours and Earnings. Sec- 
tion 1, Wage Rates, is by W. E. Fisher, Assistant Professor of 
Industry, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., who con- 
ducted the study of wage rates for the Commission. Section 2, 
Volume of Employment and Collateral Employment, is by Dr. 
Horace B. Drury, of the staff of the Institute of Economics, 
Washington, D. C., who made the study of this topic for the 
Commission. Section 3, Turnover, is by Anne Bezanson, of the 
Department of Industrial Research, Wharton School, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., as is also Section 4, Earnings. 
Miss Bezanson was in charge of the latter investigation for the 
Commission, In preparing the summary on Earnings, Miss 
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Bezanson was assisted by Miriam Hussey and Margaret Schoen- 
feld. Marjorie Crossingham drafted the charts. 

Chapter VI, Causes of Strikes, is the work of Dr. Joseph H. 
Willits, Professor of Industry, Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. Dr. Willits directed a group of 
the labor studies for the Commission. 

Chapter VII is devoted to Better Service and Less Waste in 
Mining and Marketing. Section 1, Underground Management, is 
by Sanford E. Thompson, consulting engineer, of Boston, Mass. 
Colonel Thompson studied this topic for the Commission. Section 
2, Waste of Coal, Fuel Economy, Contract Purchasing and Stor- 
age, and Section 3, Relief from Irregular Operation and Over- 
development, are the work of C. E. Lesher, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and former 
editor of Coal Age, of New York, who directed the engineering 
studies for the Commission. 

Chapter VIII, Better Adjustment of Mining and Transporta- 
tion, is also by C. E. Lesher. 

Chapter IX, Wherein Anthracite Differs from Bituminous Coal, 
is by Sydney A. Hale. 

Chapter X, The Anthracite Miners, is divided into five sections, 
Section 1, The Anthracite Mine Workers and Their Environment, 
is by Marie L. Obenauer; Section 2, Income and Disbursements 
of Anthracite Mine Workers’ Families, is by Bertha M. Nienburg; 
Section 3, Wage Rates, is by W. E. Fisher; Section 4, Volume of 
Employment, is by Dr. Horace B. Drury; and Section 5, Earnings, 
is by Anne Bezanson. 

Chapter XI, Labor Relations in the Anthracite Industry, is the 
work of Dr. Joseph H. Willits. 

Chapter XII, The Limited Supply; Use of Substitutes, is the 
work of Raymond A. Walter, consulting engineer, of New York, 
member of the engineering staff of the Coal Commission. 

Chapter XIII, Production Costs and the Distribution of Anthra- 
cite, includes Section 1, Cost of Production, by David L. Wing 
and James E. Black, and Section 2, Distribution of Anthracite, by 
J. W. Adams. 
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Chapter XIV, Corporate Organization of the Anthracite Indus- 
try, is by David L. Wing. 

Chapter XV, What the Coal Commission Recommended, is by 
the Secretary of the Commission, Edward Eyre Hunt. 

The photographs, unless credited elsewhere, are the work of 
Lewis W. Hine, of Hastings-on-Hudson, New York. The Survey 
Graphic, the Coal Trade Journal and Coal Age have kindly per- 
mitted republication of photographs which have appeared in their 
pages. The United States Bureau of Mines, the National Safety 
Council and Ewing Galloway, of New York, have also furnished 
photographic illustrations. Mr. Hine has acted as editor of photo- 
graphs. 

The American Academy of Political and Social Science, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., has courteously permitted the use of portions 
of articles on the Commission’s work already published in the 
Annals. 

The Secretary takes this opportunity to express his appreciation 
of the privilege of collaborating for a second time with the dis- 
tinguished members of the Commission and the Staff. 


Epwarp Eyre Hunt, 
Secretary 
The Bookhouse 


Rwverside, Connecticut 
August 1, 1924 


CHAPTER I 
THE CoAL PROBLEM 


Our Coal Problem is how best to supply the American people 
with heat and power. Other sources of heat and power—natural 
gas, oil and falling water—may supplement our supply of coal, but 
they cannot replace it. Already the output of gas has begun to 
wane. Production of oil cannot long maintain its present rate. 
Water power, though inexhaustible, can carry but a part of the 
load now laid upon coal. Barring some revolutionary discovery 
of science, coal must remain our principal source of warmth and 
energy. 

Coal is, therefore, less a commodity than a service, the service 
of heat and power. At some not distant, day, the engineers promise 
this service of power will be managed by generating electricity in 
central stations located near the mines, controlling their own sup- 
plies of fuel, and pooling their output in a vast interstate distribut- 
ing system. In fact, unifying the service of power through inter- 
connecting electric stations is already proceeding at a prodigious 
rate, and promises to raise new social issues in the control of the 
large units of capital thus created. The service of heat, the engi- 
neers promise, will also be integrated. Already the mining and 
wholesaling of anthracite are largely concentrated in the hands of 
a few big corporations. Householders now using raw bituminous 
coal will receive instead gas and prepared fuels burning without 
smoke or soot in automatically-controlled furnaces, and made at 
central fuel stations. More and more the service of heat and 
power gives signs of becoming ultimately a huge public utility, 
and in framing any national policy affecting coal it is important 
to bear in mind the direction in which technical progress is 
carrying us. 

Our present coal economy represents a stage intermediate be- 
tween the integrated service of the future and the condition of a 
generation ago. About one-sixth of the coal produced now 
reaches the ultimate consumer in the form of electricity, gas or by- 
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product coke, but with few exceptions the plants in which the con- 
version of the raw coal is made are located not, near the mines, but 
near the centers of consumption. Our prevailing practice is still 
to haul the raw coal from the mines and deliver it in chunks to 
the consumer, leaving him to generate his own power or make his 
own heat on the spot. To do this there have developed three inter- 
related industries—mining, transportation and marketing. 

The workings of our present mechanism of fuel supply are 
described in the chapters that follow. The story is one of large 
distances and big numbers. 

The coal-mining industry measured by the number of men 
it employs outranks any single manufacturing business and stands 
next to transportation and agriculture. One man out of every 45 
works underground in the mines. 

Mining and transportation are practically one continuous opera- 
tion, for it, does not pay to store at the mine and the coal is 
dumped directly from the mine into railroad cars. The transporta- 
tion of some 650,000,000 tons a year from 9,000 commercial mines 
in 26 States to 90,000 carload-lot buyers in 48 States is in itself 
a tremendous undertaking. Coal contributes a third of the freight 
that is handled by the railroads and requires also a widespread 
system of wholesale marketing. The coal wholesaler does not 
physically handle coal, but under existing conditions he performs 
an indispensable service in making connection between the thou- 
sands of small operators on the one hand and the even greater 
number of consumers on the other. 

Consumers buying in less than carload lots are dependent on 
the retailers, who serve not only millions of householders, but 
many thousands of small factories, utilities, hotels, apartments 
and the like. 

Into the development of this mechanism of fuel supply has gone 
a great deal of thought and effort by many keen American busi- 
ness men, and in assessing its deficiencies we must not lose sight 
of its achievements. Our coal industry has given us the cheapest 
heat and power in the world. Our mines contribute 42 per cent 
of the world’s supply. The output per man per day in the 
bituminous mines of the United States is three times that of 
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England and Germany, and in the past 30 years the daily output 
per man has increased by 67 per cent, and probably no other factor 
has contributed so much to the rise of American industry as cheap 
and abundant fuel. 

As long as coal was cheap and plentiful, the people of the 
country took this machinery of coal supply as a matter of course. 
It was only when it broke down that they awoke to the existence 
of “a coal problem.” To the man on the street that problem is 
not a long-time development, of a service of heat and power, but 
a present-day matter of prices and shortage. In the past seven 
years there have been six major crises in the supply of coal, three 
of them affecting bituminous coal and three anthracite. _ The 
public has been acutely conscious of the high prices and of a train 
of unfortunate consequences—deterioration in quality, breakdown 
of contract relations between buyer and seller, congestion of the 
railroads, and unsettlement of general business. To the great 
majority of the people of the country the coal question is simply, 
“How can we get plenty of coal at the lowest possible price?” 

In seeking an answer to the consumer’s question it is essential 
at the outset to distinguish between bituminous coal and anthracite. 
Both are coal, and between them there exists a certain play of com- 
petition, but the industries producing them differ so greatly in 
economic organization, in their markets and in the customers they 
serve that a statement concerning one is seldom true of the other. 
Hence it is necessary to divide the discussion into two parts, and 
since the bituminous industry is the larger and the more complex, 
it may well be treated first. 


1. BITUMINOUS COAL. 


Once awakened to the existence of “a coal problem,” the con- 
sumer finds that he owes a certain responsibility to the industry 
itself. The people of the country want cheap coal, but they do not 
want it at the cost of loss to the operator or privation to the miner. 

On second thought the consumer will no doubt consent to 
broaden his inquiry to read, “How can we get plenty of coal at 
the lowest, price consistent with fair profits for the owners and a 
decent living for the mine workers?” 
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Are the owners getting a fair profit? One of our tasks is to 
inquire whether the owners are in fact receiving a fair profit, or 
whether their prices can be reduced. The inquiry is not a simple 
one. To answer it conclusively involves tracing the transactions 
in mining and distribution all the way back from the retailer, 
through the wholesaler, the railroad, and the mine operator to the 
owner of the coal in the ground, who may be collecting a profit in 
the shape of royalty. The inquiry is complicated by the inadequate 
accounts and records of many of the companies involved, by inter- 
locking interests. between corporations, and by the confusion of 
opinion as to the proper basis for reckoning profits. Should profit 
be calculated in terms of return on original cost, or on present 
market value, or on cost of reproduction less depreciation? Is 
there evidence of monopoly profit based upon combination in 
restraint of trade? Shall investment in reserve coal lands not, to be 
mined for many years be considered entitled to income out of the 
current price of coal? What is the cost of production, the selling 
price, the margin between cost and price? What do the income 
and the balance sheets show? These queries indicate the problem 
before the Commission in the measurement of profits of operators. 

The problem was complicated by the great diversity of condi- 
tions in the different fields and during different periods. Records 
of a single year in the unstable bituminous-coal business might be 
misleading. A five-year examination of costs and a ten-year 
examination of profits would be necessary to establish the normal. 
Averages for the entire industry, made up as it is of high-cost 
and low-cost mines, making correspondingly large and small 
profits, of prosperous and poverty-stricken fields, of weak and 
powerful operators would be of little value. Nothing short of an 
intensive examination of the records of hundreds or thousands of 
companies would set at rest this initial point as to the reasonable- 
ness of the profits of owners. How, actually, the Commission 
examined cost reports of 1,752 operators, and profit and loss state- 
ments of the 300 largest ones, how it assembled and analyzed 
reports from 424 wholesalers and some hundreds of retailers cov- 
ering, respectively, their ten- and five-year costs, investments and 
profits, how its field agents went over the books of still other 
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wholesalers and retailers is told in Chapter III. To that chapter 
the reader is referred for an answer to the question, “Have the 
owners been making fair profits?” 

Are the miners getting a decent living? The consumer will also 
recognize a certain responsibility for the welfare of the miner. We 
want cheap coal, but we do not want it at a price that will not give, 
to those who render a fair day’s work, a wage and a condition of 
life such as the country desires for its people. The task here is to 
measure the economic status of 660,000 men and their families. 
It begins with the measurements of the daily wage, a subject of 
great complexity, because 60 per cent of the men in the bituminous 
industry are paid by a system of piece rates of so much per ton. 
These rates vary from district to district and from mine to mine. 
They are complicated by allowances for extra work, “dead work,” 
and for local variations in the thickness or pitch of the bed in 
which the man is working. The changes in the rates have been 
uniform in the union fields, but in the non-union fields each mine 
is more or less a law unto itself, and to make any orderly state- 
ment either of the rates of wages or of the changes in the rates 
is a task requiring long and patient effort. (Chapter V.) 

But the rates alone would reveal little of the earnings of the 
men, unless considered in connection with the amount of employ- 
ment. Soft-coal mining is well-known to be an intermittent 
industry. The average time worked by the mines is about, 215 
days a year. But the average alone is misleading. It must be 
supplemented by a statement of the range between those mines 
that work steadily and those that, work less than a hundred days 
a year. Employment one year may be comparatively high and the 
next year distressingly low. These complications make the study 
of the volume and irregularity of employment no less difficult than 
the study of the rates of wages, and equally indispensable in 
answering the question, “Do the miners receive a fair living?” 
(Chapter V.) 

It is pointed out by the operators in this connection that the 
miners do not take full advantage of the opportunity to work. 
This necessitates the study of labor turnover and of absenteeism 
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among the miners, their extent, and their causes. (Chapter Ve 
pp. 192-3.) 

Again it is possible that miners receive employment, from other 
sources when the mines are idle, and the amount of this collateral 
employment, if any, should be ascertained before any complete 
statement of miners’ earnings can be made. 

The real test of the income that miners can make will clearly be 
what large numbers of men actually earn during a year. So great 
is the variation in conditions from mine to mine and district to 
district, that scattered reports from a few mines would not suffice 
to establish the level of earnings. Rather is it necessary to 
examine payrolls of many hundreds of mines and to have com- 
piled at great expense the total wages paid during each payroll 
period of the year to the individual man. By no other means 
could the annual earning power, especially of the piece workers, 
be settled beyond dispute. (Chapter V, pp. 201ff.) 

Income alone is, of course, but one indication of the standard of 
living. It must next be matched against cost of living. That 
cost in the case of miners living in cities and towns frequented by 
other wage earners is the same as the cost to others of the indus- 
trial population. But the typical mine is remote from the cities. 
In the isolated mining camps of the Appalachians and the Far 
West food prices are higher and rents lower than in industrial 
centers. To determine whether one offsets the other, ex parte 
evidence is not conclusive. It is necessary, if the point is to be 
settled, to visit the mining community, examine the conditions pro- 
vided for the men, visit the houses, price goods at the stores, 
ascertain the rents. The conclusions based upon payrolls and 
store prices ought to be verified by comparison with the actual 
expenditures of miners’ families. It was these considerations that 
prompted the Commission’s field studies of living conditions, cost 
of living, retail prices, and family incomes and expenditures. 
(Chapter IV.) 

As a background to these field studies the Commission retabu- 
lated the original schedules from the census of 1920 for all men 
who were reported as coal miners, and prepared a detailed analysis 
of the make-up of the mining population. The statistics of race, 
age, marital condition, size of family, number of dependents and 
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wage earners per family, literacy and citizenship are summarized 
in Chapter IV. 

These studies give a definitive picture of the standard of living 
among coal-mine workers. As a final test of the reasonableness 
of that standard it should be compared with the standard of wage 
earners in other occupations and other industries. The Commis- 
sion was unable to make such comparison, partly because the data 
for other industries are very scanty. This gap in the record is a 
serious one. 

Causes of shortage. With the facts as to the profits of the 
owners and the wages and standard of living of the mine workers 
once known, the public can more clearly appraise the shortages 
and high prices. Since 1916 there have been three major crises in 
the supply of bituminous coal and four periods of Federal inter- 
vention. 

In the first period of scarcity, August, 1916, to March, 1918, 
there were no great strikes, and the factor immediately limiting 
the supply was transportation. To quote from the report of the 
Coal Commission : 


The period ... was marked by almost continuous complaint of lack 
of cars at the mines. But the volume of traffic thrown upon the railroads 
as a result of the war exceeded anything in their previous history and 
when by the summer of 1916 adequate preparation had been made to 
handle the traffic all current requirements for coal were met and an 
unprecedented surplus accumulated in storage. 

The second period of runaway prices, November, 1919, to late in 1920, 
was originally caused by a nation-wide strike of bituminous miners, be- 
ginning November 1, 1919. In this case the shortage created by the 
strike was aggravated by difficulties in transportation, resulting in part 
from severe weather, and in part from a strike of railway switchmen, 
and was further intensified by an unprecedented demand for export and 
by boom times at home. 

In the third period of shortage and high prices (April 1, 1922, to early 
1923) the primary cause was a nation-wide suspension of mining, involv- 
ing practically all union men, which closed the anthracite region com- 
pletely and shut down two-thirds of the capacity of the bituminous fields 
of the United States and Canada. ... As before, the effect of the strike 
was prolonged and intensified by transportation difficulties, complicated 
this time by the strike of the railway shopmen.? 


* Preliminary report of United States Coal Commission on Bituminous 
Coal Industry, January 15, 1923. 
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The shortages have not been due to a lack of coal in the ground. 
The reserves of bituminous coal in the United States are enor- 
mous. More than half the world’s known supply lies within the 
borders of our country. 

The shortages have not been due to lack of facilities to mine 
the coal. The bituminous mines have a capacity far in excess of 
that necessary to supply the maximum demand. 

The shortages have not been caused primarily by profiteering 
operators or dealers. As shown in Chapter III, very large profits 
have been made during the periods of shortage, profits that in 
many instances bore no relation to the cost of production or the 
service rendered, or the risk incurred. Yet it does not appear 
from the record that the high prices themselves are the cause of 
the shortage, but rather that a disturbed condition of the market 
brought on by a shortage made possible high prices and conse- 
quently large profits. Nor is there evidence that the shortage and 
high prices of bituminous coal are the result of combination in 
restraint of trade. 

The shortages have not been due to a scarcity of labor at the 
mines (other than strikes and lockouts). Even during the war 
there were more men in the industry than could be continuously 
employed, and at the present time there are at least 150,000 more 
than would be needed if the mines worked full time. 

One of the shortages, but only one, was primarily due to trans- 
portation, and that one must be set down to the extraordinary con- 
ditions of the war. It is true that “car shortage” has been present 
during the other periods of shortage of coal. It arises in part 
because the weekly capacity of the railroads to transport coal, 
though greater than the weekly consumption of the country, is 
less than the capacity of the mines. Hence, whenever the market 
is active, the mines demand more cars than the railroads can 
furnish. During these later crises the railroads could have met 
the needs of the country had they not been called upon to make up 
a deficit in supply caused by stoppage of work at the mines. 

As shown in Chapter VIII, the carriers probably need more 
cars or, what is more important, they need increased yard, track 
and terminal facilities. Their present facilities are sufficient to 
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care for an active year’s business if it is offered in fairly even 
instalments; they cannot make up overnight the deficit caused 
by a great strike without an enormous additional investment in 
equipment that would at other times lie idle. 

The direct and primary cause of the last two shortages of 
bituminous coal has been a general strike or suspension. Not all 
strikes produce a shortage. The petty strikes that, shut down only 
one mine have no effect on the aggregate supply of coal. Even 
district strikes, however long-contested, are easily made up for by 
increased activity in other fields remaining at work. It, is a gen- 
eral suspension, strike or lockout closing the union fields as a 
whole that has been responsible for the last two shortages of 
bituminous coal. The problem of averting shortages, therefore, 
resolves itself into the problem of averting national strikes and 
lockouts. If some way can be found by which the wage agree- 
ments between the United Mine Workers and the union operators 
can be renewed without stoppage of work, the public will get 
plenty of bituminous coal. 

Causes of strikes. Isolating the general strike as the immediate 
cause of the shortage, and therefore of the disturbed market, the 
high price, the profiteering and the suffering of the public, is 
neither to place the blame nor to locate the ultimate cause. Before 
sitting in judgment on the merits of the controversy, still more 
before framing any public policy, it is necessary to find the causes 
that have provoked the strikes or lockouts. The inquiry now 
leads to the fundamentals of the labor problem. Is the industry 
adequately organized for the type of collective bargaining that has 
been attempted? In this overdeveloped industry there is a con- 
stant tendency toward overproduction. Can rigid wage contracts 
signed by operators and men producing 65 per cent, of the tonnage 
and running for two or three years without provision for read- 
justment be enforced when subject to the competition of non- 
union shippers at liberty to cut wages or advance them, as the 
market, requires? How can the unequal competition with non- 
union coal be met without breaking down those very standards 
which the wage agreement seeks to maintain? How have miners 
and operators acquitted themselves of their responsibility in col- 
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lective bargaining? Have the agreements once made been kept, 
and if not, why not? What are the sources of irritation and 
friction that render difficult the negotiation of agreements? How 
can the interest of the public in continuous production of coal be 
brought to bear upon the negotiations? Is it desirable to set up a 
“Coal Labor Board” for the compulsory arbitration of disputes? 
If desirable, is it legally possible? 

Intermittent employment as a cause of strikes. To these ques- 
tions the studies of the Commission’s investigators dealing with 
the problem of labor relations, presented in Chapter VI, give some 
answer. Briefly, they find no legal way to prohibit strikes or to 
compel arbitration and acceptance of an award. They declare the 
responsibility for providing a continuous supply to rest upon the 
industry itself and stress the necessity of peaceable renewal of 
wage agreements by negotiation. They discover large opportuni- 
ties within the present system of collective bargaining, provided 
both sides will accept the full measure of responsibility which it 
implies. They recommend public participation through the fullest 
publicity. Not, least important, they recommend removal of the 
constant irritation of unemployment and intermittent employment. 
It is clear that the extreme irregularity of employment and the 
inequalities in amount of employment when some mines operate 
only 100 days while others, paying the same daily rates, operate 
300 days, is a major cause of unrest. So long as such inequalities 
prevail there exists a stratum of men whose annual earnings are 
not enough to maintain a reasonable standard. The students of 
employment, personnel management and labor relations, who re- 
ported on the causes of strikes to the Commission, united in recom- 
mending that a systematic effort be made to stabilize employment. 

Other signs point to irregularity of operation as a fundamental 
element in the coal problem. The burden of maintaining the 
excess Capacity and the excess labor force is passed ultimately to 
the consumer in the form of higher production costs and higher 
prices. How much the burden amounts to cannot be precisely 
stated. It must be equal to the cost of maintaining in idleness 
150,000 men and 200,000,000 tons of mine capacity. 

The causes of irregularity of employment as developed in Chap- 
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ter VII are many. Chief among them are the seasonal character 
of demand arising from differences in summer and winter con- 
sumption, and the sheer overdevelopment of the industry, beyond 
what even the peak season requires. Seasonal demand, it is shown, 
can be overcome by storage, and the progress of the technical 
study of storage now assures that, if the economic incentive to 
store be present, the task can be done. If consumers can be in- 
duced to store regularly only as much as they have already stored 
in anticipation of strikes, the idleness due to seasonal variation in 
consumption can be eliminated. 

But the greater idleness due to overdevelopment cannot be easily 
overcome. The problem here is to discourage the opening of new 
mines. Every year old mines are worked out and abandoned. 
Every year the demand for coal increases. If the opening of new 
mines could be checked for say ten years, the increase in demand 
would overtake capacity. How to check or reduce the inflation of 
development under present competitive conditions is the urgent 
problem of the industry. Should it, as some have proposed, be con- 
trolled by a Federal license, to be granted only when the public 
interest requires the opening of a new mine? Should it be done 
by encouraging the industry to integrate itself into larger units, 
to form co-operative marketing associations, and to limit competi- 
tion? Should it be left to the process of survival of the fittest in a 
long period of low prices and intense competition, a period in 
which railroads and consumers unite to prevent car shortages and 
in which operators and mine workers unite to prevent strikes? 

Better service and less waste. Whatever be the decision of the 
country on these points, points on which the Commission made 
recommendations, but not definite recommendations, there remains 
a large field for constructive effort in improving service and in 
eliminating competitive waste in the bituminous industry. Modern 
industry in general is much more wasteful than is generally sup- 
posed. The wastes in coal are not the fault, of the operator, who is 
running his business as best he can. He is perfectly aware of most 
of them, and he is simply following what seem to him the dictates 
of competition. 

The wastes include waste in mining, found by the Coal Commis- 
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sion’s engineers to average 35 per cent of the coal in the ground; 
waste through opposition of the union to increased use of ma- 
chinery or even direct limitation of output; waste of the time of 
the worker and of the capital invested in the mine through lack 
of co-ordination of underground work; competitive wastes of 
transportation through needlessly long hauls, cross hauls, refusal 
of railroads to agree on joint rates, absence of pooling arrange- 
ments at yards, terminals, and lake and tidewater docks; waste 
through too many middlemen, necessary as middlemen are; waste 
in retailing, shown by the low costs of some retailers as compared 
with most others; wastes in burning coal, by which small steam 
plants utilize only a fifth as much of the heat value in the coal as a 
good central electric station; and, greatest of all, the tremendous 
waste of capital and man-power in running mines only 200 days 
when they ought to be running 290 days. Chapter VII takes up 
some of the constructive tendencies within the industry that give 
promise at the same time of improving service, steadying employ- 
ment and reducing these wastes. 

Better adjustment of mining and transportation. Chief among 
the opportunities for improvement in service and reduction in 
cost appears to be better co-ordination of transportation and min- 
ing. The railroads and coal mines are mutually dependent. Be- 
cause the railroads are the largest consumers of coal, taking 28 
per cent of all the bituminous output, and because soft coal alone 
constitutes more than a fourth of the railroad freight, the problems 
of mines and railroads are closely interwoven. Irregularity in coal 
output means serious fluctuations in railroad revenue and excessive 
irregularity imposes impossible demands on the roads. On the 
other hand, irregularity in car supply means broken working time 
at the mines. In recognition of the interdependence of mining and 
transportation lies perhaps the largest hope for improvement of 
service and reduction of costs. A change in the system of rating 
mines for the distribution of coal cars as a means of steadying both 
transportation and mine operation is discussed in Chapter VII. 
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2. ANTHRACITE COAL 


The anthracite industry presents many striking contrasts to the 
bituminous coal industry. Whereas the mining of bituminous coal 
is scattered over 26 States, the mining of anthracite is confined to 
ten counties in Eastern Pennsylvania. Widespread dissemination 
of ownership characterizes the bituminous industry; close con: 
centration both of landholding and mining is characteristic of 
anthracite. Steeply pitching beds and other natural difficulties 
increase the cost of mining anthracite. The disposition of the 
fine sizes known as buckwheat, rice and barley, which must be 
sold at a loss in competition with bituminous coal, constitutes a 
special problem for the anthracite operator, and the cleaning and 
preparation of his coal for market is so much more extensive than 
that of bituminous coal as to justify in part, at least, his claim that 
his is a manufacturing as well as a mining enterprise. For these 
reasons the anthracite producers wish to be regarded as a separate 
industry. (Chapter IX.) 

Causes of acute shortages in supply. Anthracite, like bitumi- 
nous mining, has had periods of acute shortage and high prices, 
and as in the case of bituminous coal, with one exception, all the 
periods of acute shortage have been periods of suspensions or 
strikes at the mines. 

The one exception was the period from late 1916 to early 1918, 
when increased consumption resulting from the war, coinciding 
with a shortage of bituminous coal, made an unprecedented de- 
mand upon the anthracite industry. To that increased demand the 
operators and mine workers responded to the best of their ability, 
and the difficulties during that period must, be laid to the strain of 
the war, to an exceptionally severe winter, and to the necessary 
restrictions of the Fuel Administration on westward transporta- 
tion, rather than to any deficiencies in the industry itself. 

The other periods of great shortage have been directly connected 
with stoppage of work at the mines. The country will long 
remember the effects of the great strike of 1902. A shorter sus- 
pension in 1912 and a twenty-day “vacation” strike in 1920, in 
protest against the award of the Anthracite Coal Commission, led 
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to complaints of scarcity of coal, unreasonable prices and inferior 
quality. 

The effects of the great suspension of 1922, with its high prices, 
“allotments,” and substitute fuels, hung over the market for 
months. Apprehension over another possible stoppage in Septem- 
ber, 1923, and a fortnight’s idleness before the new agreement was 
signed, were long reflected in the high prices of “independent” 
coal at the mines—prices one or two dollars above the new circular 
prices of the “railroad companies.” 

The capacity of the anthracite industry is now so nicely adjusted 
to the demand that practically full-time operation is needed to 
produce the winter’s supply; a strike of even a few weeks disturbs 
the market immensely. 

A shortage of anthracite is quickly manifest in the wholesale 
and retail trade. Rising prices, occasional shipments of dirty coal, 
speculative activity, pyramiding of jobbers’ charges, increased 
margins of profit are the not unnatural consequences of a dislo- 
cation in supply, and they tend to make the public forget the indis- 
pensable service rendered by the middleman. The nature of that 
service, in tranquil as well as in disturbed markets, and the costs 
and profits of distribution are set forth in Chapter XIII. Of 
peculiar significance is the influence of “premiums” on indepen- 
dent coal at the mines upon the retail price. 

The anthracite miners. The anthracite problem, like the bitumi- 
nous coal problem, is therefore largely a matter of labor relations. 
To understand it, requires first of all intensive study of the condi- 
tions of labor in the anthracite region; the make-up of the mining 
population; the wages, hours, employment and earnings of the 
miners, and the standards of living that can be maintained with 
the income available. Studies of this character, paralleling those 
for the bituminous miners, are found in Chapter X. 

An underlying cause of irritation in the anthracite region is the 
inequality of earnings under the antiquated system of wage rates 
now in effect. Rates originally fixed by individual bargaining and 
“frozen” by the award of the Roosevelt Anthracite Strike Com- 
mission of 1902, have never been readjusted, but have been ad- 
vanced by uniform flat or percentage changes ever since. It is 
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pointed out in Chapter X that the operators and the union through 
the existing machinery of collective bargaining have means at 
hand for correcting these inequalities and thereby removing one 
cause of unrest. 

Labor relations in anthracite mining. The external conditions 
in the anthracite region are all favorable to the negotiation of wage 
agreements and their successful execution. There is no threat 
of a non-union field waiting to undercut rates and upset the agree- 
ment, such as imperils the success of negotiations in the bituminous 
fields. The contract is binding upon the entire anthracite industry. 
Under wise leadership of union and management, the day-to-day 
administration of these agreements gives opportunity to lay foun- 
dations of mutual confidence and goodwill that should go far to 
prevent the rupture of negotiations when the agreement expires. 
The Commission had many suggestions to make that it thought 
would improve relations and prevent friction. (Chapter XI.) 

But when the orderly machinery of negotiation breaks down 
the contest resolves itself into a sheer clash of wills and test of 
bargaining power. The question ceases to be merely one of union 
administration or labor management. It involves also the right of 
the public to intervene and to make its interest in continuous pro- 
duction prevail over the clashing aims of the two parties. The 
inquiry here leads to a consideration of conciliation, mediation, 
arbitration with voluntary or with compulsory acceptance of the 
award, and prohibition of strikes. Is this industry so clearly 
affected with a public interest and so generally recognized to be a 
public calling that those who enter it virtually give a pledge 
of continuous service? If so, it comes within the definition of 
what the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of the 
Wolff Packing Company against the Kansas Industrial Court has 
prescribed as the conditions necessary to justify regulation of 
wages and prices.” For the Court implies that compulsory arbitra- 
tion with compulsory acceptance of a wage award is equivalent to 
regulating wages and stands on a parity with regulating the price 


2Chas. Wolff Packing Company vs. Court of Industrial Relations of 
the State of Kansas, decided by the U. S. Supreme Court, June 11, 1923. 
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of the product. Or is mining anthracite simply one of many 
private businesses? If so, has the Government any power to 
interfere? 

Chronic undersupply of anthracite. While anthracite is subject 
to sudden interruption of supply through strikes and lockouts, in 
much the same way as bituminous coal, there exists also a chronic 
undersupply of anthracite. For ten years there has been prac- 
tically no increase in the production of the domestic sizes of coal 
suitable for household use, although in the meantime the popula- 
tion of the territory dependent upon the anthracite region has 
steadily increased. 

The fact of the stationary output is undisputed. The cause, 
however, is a matter of controversy. Is it due to the physical limi- 
tations of colliery capacity which cannot be increased? To the 
State law requiring a certificate in order to become a contract 
miner? To the supply of contract miners’ laborers, from whom 
the contract miners are recruited? To exhaustion of the deposits ? 
To a settled policy of the companies? These points are treated in 
Chapters XII and XIV. 

Whatever be the explanation of the stationary output, it raises 
some practical engineering problems of improvement in service. 
(Chapter XII.) What can be done to eke out the waning supply 
of the domestic sizes? Will simplification of sizes help? And 
may consumption of steam sizes for domestic use be increased? 
What other substitutes are available? Can competition of substi- 
tutes be relied on to check high prices of anthracite? 

Reasonableness of anthracite profits. Because of this chronic 
undersupply the anthracite market has been quick to absorb the 
tonnage offered in recent years practically at the price named by 
the shipper. The question of reasonableness of profits therefore 
assumes here a peculiar importance. It is not merely that profits 
increase during a period of acute shortage. There is also involved 
a question as to whether the producers, taking advantage of their 
natural monopoly, have extracted from the consumer a steady 
monopoly profit. 


The region has a natural monopoly. About this has grown a 
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close-knit business organization which has from time to time been 
challenged by the Supreme Court of the United States as in some 
respects resembling a business monopoly. The facts are familiar 
to all. Seventy-five per cent of the production is controlled by 
eight large companies which in turn have been closely affliated 
with eight railroads serving the region, and with certain of the 
wholesaling companies. Through ownership or lease they con- 
trol 90 per cent of the unmined reserves. Three specific actions by 
this group of companies have been held by the highest tribunal in 
the land to be in restraint of trade. The Coal Commission after 
investigation expressed a doubt that, the dissolution of railroad 
and mining companies ordered by the Court could restore effective 
competition. Under such conditions the issue before the public 
becomes, first, whether the peculiar corporate organization of the 
anthracite industry is rendering good service or not; second, 
whether its prices are fair. Upon the first point the evidence is 
clear. Large-scale operation has eliminated competitive waste and 
stabilized the industry. The big companies can and do hold down 
the price during periods of acute shortage, and they can and do 
effectively control the distribution of the limited supplies to thosc 
customers with whom they have established relations. The capacity 
of the large, strongly-financed companies for public service is 
demonstrated. The point, on which the public requires confirmation 
is the amount of the profits. 

The findings of the Commission upon this subject, made after 
careful study in which accountants examined the books of the 
companies, are presented in Chapter XIV. Yet the determination 
of profits is neither simple nor easy. The Courts have as yet laid 
down no uniform rule for the measurement of value. Shall origi- 
nal cost, cost of reproduction, or present market value be used as 
a basis for judging the reasonableness of present profits? If 
present market, value, shall a limit be set to future reappraisals 
and revaluations of property assets, particularly the coal-bearing 
land, adding more hundreds of millions to the $186,000,000 of 
identified revaluations reported by the Commission? Are these 
revaluations to be admitted as “investment”? upon which profits 
must be made? Or, on the other hand, shall the public cease to 
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concern itself with anthracite prices, trusting that the pressure of 
_ the miners for increased wages from within and the pressure of 
substitute fuels from without will keep the margin of anthracite 
profits within reasonable limits ? 


3. NEED OF A NATIONAL POLICY OF FUELS AND POWER 


The immediate question of prices and supply thus merges into 
the long-time question of developing a national service of heat 
and power. Our average citizen, if he has followed the argument 
thus far, finds that there is no answer to his question, “How to get 
plenty of coal at the lowest, possible price,” that does not involve 
some limitations on the conduct of capital and labor. Plenty of 
coal implies continuous service and continuous service involves 
some surrender of the right of persons in purely private employ 
or capital in a strictly private business, in the interest of the com- 
mon welfare. The surrender may take the form of voluntary 
assumption by the industry of the obligation to serve; failing that, 
it may take the form of compulsory legislation. Irresponsible 
exercise of the private rights of either operators or mine workers 
without regard to the consequences to the public is incompatible 
with “plenty of coal.” 

Upon this fundamental fact most discussion of the coal problem 
is now at least outwardly agreed. But as to what precise form 
the recognition of the public interest should take there is wide 
divergence of opinion. 

One view, though recognizing the public interest in principle, 
is disposed to concede no substantial guarantee in fact. It holds 
that coal is a private business, like any other; that the responsi- 
bility of government ends with enforcement of the existing crimi- 
nal law, and that the country will get more coal and cheaper coal 
by refraining from all interference in relations between operators 
and miners, or in the price, quality and supply of the product. 
This view, held very earnestly and sincerely, not by coal men alone, 
has recently been strengthened by a parenthetical statement in the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the Kansas Industrial Court case, 
that: 
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It has never been supposed, since the adoption of the Constitution, that 
the business of ... the mining operator or the miner was clothed with 
a public interest or that the price of his product or his wages could be 
fixed by state regulation.2 


In this view, even compulsory publicity of accounts is a viola- 
tion of the right of business privacy. 

A second view opposes regulation but favors public participa- 
tion in the affairs of the industry through voluntary co-operation 
between a government agency, such as the Department of Com- 
merce, and trade organizations of operators, dealers and mine 
workers. This view stresses improvement of service as the chief 
aim of public policy. It holds that technical progress, improve- 
ment in labor relations, better marketing and more efficient com- 
bustion offer a way to stabilize supply and reduce prices and con- 
ceives it the duty of government to join in actively promoting 
these ends. In this view the only effective form of public inter- 
vention in disputes within the industry is mediation or timely pub- 
licity. In Secretary Herbert Hoover’s hands this method has 
achieved notable success. 

A third view, despairing of success in voluntary co-operation 
alone, favors legislation, yet legislation designed not to regulate 
prices but to improve service through fostering the development 
of the industry. This view is prompted by the disorganized con- 
dition of bituminous mining, broken up into factions and conflict- 
ing interests that have frequently shown themselves incapable of 
united action. It regards legislation to provide for compulsory 
fact-finding, for promotive work analogous to that of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and for mediation in labor disputes as essen- 
tial if the industry is in fact to develop into a unified service of 
heat and power. 

A fourth view emphasizes regulation of prices, profits and the 
distribution of coal as the best means of protecting the public 
interest. This view has dominated most of the proposals for State 
and Federal legislation. It springs very naturally from public 
resentment over shortages and high prices, but fails to deal with 
the fundamental elements of instability that have produced the 
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shortages. It is treating symptoms, “applying first aid,” not re- 
moving the cause of the disease. 

The extreme of public control is represented by still another 
view that favors government ownership or nationalization, if not 
of the mines, then of the coal in the ground under a system of 
leasing to private capital. 

These five points of view are not mutually exclusive, but they 
represent, five shades of opinion. Choosing between them is diff- 
cult, partly because of the doubtful legal points involved. For the 
law of coal is out of step with the economics of coal. It is essen- 
tially the English common law of private property in land. It 
was developed centuries ago in an agricultural island. It is 
called upon now to deal with continental reservoirs of heat and 
energy. The principal cases involving the power of State or 
Nation to control the fuel supply in time of peace have come 
before the courts from a tiny group of mines in one corner of the 
agricultural State of Kansas. Do the common law rules, applied 
to these small workings, give an adequate interpretation of the 
place of coal in our national economy ? 

In an industry as wastefully competitive as bituminous coal 
mining there is a tendency toward integration. Larger units of 
production and steadier operation are in the public interest. Can 
this issue be settled by the simple application of the common law 
and the anti-trust acts? Should prohibitions against combination 
be relaxed? If so, under what guarantees against high prices and 
restraint, of trade? 

Is the coal industry “affected with a public interest”? May 
miners and operators be required to accept arbitration? If so, 
does public interference in the fixing of wages also imply public 
control of prices? The questions just outlined suggest the uncer- 
tainties as to how far, if at all, the sovereign power, whether State 
or Federal, may go in dealing with the industry without funda- 
mental changes in the law. A like uncertainty attends the division 
of powers between State and Nation. 

In the eye of the law, production and distribution are two sep- 
arate things. The act of production is held to be within the juris- 
diction of the State. The act of wholesale distribution, when it 
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crosses State lines, is a matter of Federal jurisdiction. Yet the 
distinction, however sound legally, has but slender justification in 
fact. The two acts are mutually dependent; neither in fact occurs 
without the other. The coal business does not thus subdivide 
itself. Indiana alone ships coal into eleven other States and con- 
sumes coal mined in seven other States. Fully 83 per cent of the 
anthracite shipped, and 75 per cent of the bituminous coal, either 
moves in interstate commerce or is sold to interstate carriers. In 
this twilight zone between State and Federal authority, effective 
legal action is lost. Thus in the coal crisis of 1922, the Federal 
Government found itself powerless to control intrastate business, 
but the State and local authorities complained that they were at 
the mercy of producers and wholesalers in other States. In the 
development of a service that must be conceived on a national 
scale, this division of authority between the State and Federal 
Governments is a serious barrier to action through legal process. 

The obstacles to effective legislation have a bearing on the 
probable choice between the five views on national policy above 
described. The advocates of legislation will see in these difficul- 
ties the justification for a constitutional amendment, if need be, 
to establish beyond dispute the authority of the Nation to deal 
with its energy resources. On the other hand, those who favor 
volunteer co-operation with the industry itself here find the best 
of practical reasons in support of their views. 

Whether the country turns to legislation or to voluntary co- 
operation with the industry, it is clear that we must think of coal 
on a national scale. The fuel question goes to the very founda- 
tions of national well-being. In the hundred years from the end 
of the Napoleonic Wars to the outbreak of the World War, the 
world increased its consumption of mineral fuels a hundredfold. 
This increase cannot continue, and the task of developing a ser- 
vice of heat and power that will make the most of our remaining 
resources deserves the most earnest attention. The task is one 
of long-time planning and development, and the confusion of 
counsel within the industry, the interstate character of the busi- 
ness, and the overlapping of State and Federal jurisdiction require 
that it be treated as a national, not a local problem. 
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From this confusion of opinion and mass of fact, the United 
States Coal Commission was instructed by the Congress to con- 
struct recommendations for Government, policy. The Commis- 
sion sat as a jury, not as a court, and its findings were necessarily 
laymen’s findings, not strict construction of the law. They are 
summarized in Chapter XV. 
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Certain basic facts are necessary to bear in mind when consider- 
ing the findings of the Commission. The present chapter discusses 
the kinds of coal; where the coal fields are located ; what the miner 
does ; competitive factors in coal mining; causes of lost time; the 
United Mine Workers of America; strikes and car shortages; rail 
and water traffic; the complexities of distribution; the functions 
of the wholesaler and retailer; stocks of coal; consumption; what- 
happens during a shortage; and finally it reviews the recent 
periods of shortage and high prices, with an account of the four 
occasions of Federal interference with the coal industry. 

The coal resources of the United States. The coal resources of 
the United States range from the graphitic beds of Rhode Island 
to the water-logged lignites of the Northwest. The explanation of 
the marked differences in physical structure and quantitative 
chemical formulae of American coals is to be found in the origin 
of these fuel deposits. The commonly accepted theory of the 
origin of coal is that it is the decayed and fossilized remains of pre- 
historic swamp vegetation that was subjected to changes in struc- 
ture and varying degrees of pressure and compression during the 
countless years of past geologic ages. The heat-producing ele- 
ments in coal are pure carbon and volatile hydrocarbons. The 
incombustible mineral residuum is ash. In some coals, presumably 
those that were subjected to the greatest pressure, the volatile 
combustibles were almost eliminated; in others, the percentage 
of volatiles runs high; in the younger coals (the lignites) much 
of the moisture remains in the coal as mined, but this moisture 
evaporates rapidly when the coal is exposed to the air. 

Kinds of coal. Inasmuch as there was no uniformity in the 
internal and external changes through which this prehistoric vege- 
tation passed in the metamorphosis into coal, coal varies in physical 
structure in different parts of the country and in different beds in 
the same general locality and in chemical composition, quantita- 
tively speaking, in the same seam in the same mine. Although 
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these delicate gradations in quality not infrequently become of 
major importance in the actual sale of fuel under highly competi- 
tive conditions, it is obvious that any scientific or commercial 
classification of coal that attempted to make slight variations in 
structure or chemical analysis the basis for the establishment of a 
separate class would degenerate into a meaningless catalog. It is 
possible, however, to consider these changes in groups and the 
grouping so arrived at is used to determine the “rank” of coals. 
This term designates the differences due to the progressive 
change from lignite to anthracite. The change is marked by a 
loss of moisture, oxygen and volatile matter. In classifying coals 
by rank, the controlling factors are the fixed carbon and the vola- 
tile matter. The higher the former, the higher the rank of the 
coal. On this basis coal is ranked, in descending scale, as follows: 
Anthracite, semi-anthracite, semi-bituminous, bituminous, sub- 
bituminous (black lignite) and lignite (brown or woody lignite). 
Naturally the border lines between the different ranks are not 
always clear, and rank is not necessarily indicative of the fuel 
value of the coal from the standpoint of the consumer. 
Commercial, or trade, classification of coal rests upon a some- 
what different basis. The anthracite mined in northeastern Penn- 
sylvania is universally treated as a separate class, but all the coals 
of lower rank are commonly lumped together under the general 
term “bituminous coal.” In recent years, it is true, there has been 
a growing tendency to give greater currency to the more detailed 
scientific grouping, but unless the rank (e.g., semi-anthracite, semi- 
bituminous, sub-bituminous) is specifically stated, the term “bitu- 
minous coal” covers all ranks below anthracite and it is so used in 
these pages.' Before the World War “semi-bituminous” coal was 
distinguished from bituminous by the descriptives “smokeless” 
and “low volatile.” Another common designation of the highest 
grade semi-bituminous coal was “Navy Standard.’ With the 
"Unless otherwise qualified, the bituminous coal statistics also include 
the limited production of true anthracite found in the West. 
*So called because coals produced by mines in the semi-bituminous re- 


gion are on what is known as the “Navy Acceptable List,” or list of mines 


from which the Navy Department will purchase coal for bunker fuel 
under ordinary conditions, 
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pooling arrangements® enforced at the North Atlantic ports during 
the war, something approaching the fuel ratio classification came 
into vogue; coals were graded according to the percentage of 
volatile matter they contained and the highest grade semi-bitumi- 
nous coal was classified as Pool 1 coal. 

Primarily, however, trade classification of coal is a “use” classi- 
fication. Any coal that may be consumed with fair results in a 
domestic heating plant is called a domestic coal; any coal that 
may be used for steam-raising purposes in an industrial plant is 
called a steam coal. The more exacting requirements of certain 
industrial processes necessitate further refinements in the steam 
coal classification, as the coal that will work under the boiler will 
not always be adapted to specialized uses. As a result, we have 
gas coals for making coal-gas; bunker coals for steamship use; 
coking coal; by-product coal, fuel suitable for use in the by- 
product process of coke-making; cannel coal, not a true bitumi- 
nous, but a freak coal very rich in gas properties and now used 
almost, if not exclusively, in open fireplaces; low sulphur coal, 
which may be gas, ordinary steam or coking coal, although the 
sulphur content of coal assumes the greatest importance in primary 
metallurgical work and in coking. Not only the use, but the 
equipment in which the coal is to be consumed must be taken into 
account; pool 1 coal is the favorite bunker fuel of the navy, but 
that coal nearly tied up the railroad terminals at Chicago in 1919 
because the switch engines in service there were not equipped to 
burn that grade efficiently. Another factor that enters into the 
use classification is the size of the coal. 

The coal fields. The coal areas of the United States are 
grouped into six provinces.‘ The most important is the Eastern 


* See p. 80. 
“Campbell defines “coal provinces, regions and districts” as follows: 
Coal district is a term applied only to developed coal areas, A dis- 
trict is generally small, and the term is restricted to areas in which 
mines are developed continuously on a given bed or beds, and the coal 
is generally known in the trade by some distinguishing feature, such 
as a trade name, or by some physical characteristic upon which it is 
advertised and sold. 
A coal field is an area of coal-bearing territory next larger than the 
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coal province, which probably contains 90 per cent of the high-rank 
coal of the country. It is made up of the anthracite regions of 
Pennsylvania and Rhode Island; the Atlantic coast region of 
Virginia and North Carolina and the great Appalachian region. 
The anthracite regions will be considered elsewhere in this 
volume. (Chapter IX.) The Atlantic coast region is of little 
commercial importance at the present time. The Appalachian 
region, extending from Pennsylvania through Ohio, the Vir- 
ginias and eastern Kentucky and Tennessee to Alabama, has been 
called “the greatest storehouse of high-rank coal in the United 
States, if not in the world. This near-by, almost inexhaustible 
supply of high-grade fuel has been the foundation of the develop- 
ment, of the blast furnaces, the great iron and steel mills, and the 
countless manufacturing enterprises of the eastern States.”® 

In. general, the rank of the coals in this region decreases in an 
east-west direction, because the more easterly beds felt the full 
force of the great, continental thrust which folded the rocks of 
the Appalachian trough.*® 

Four distinct regions make up the Interior province, which 


district. Its recognition is based less upon trade practices and uses 
than that of a coal district, and, therefore, it has more of the natural 
features to characterize it. It is applied to an area generally larger than 
a district, but still to a well-defined compact area. Coal fields may be 
grouped into larger divisions called “regions.” Such grouping is gen- 
erally designed to bring together coal fields that have some feature or 
features in common, thus enabling them to be considered as a whole or 
separately as the problem may demand. As fields are grouped into 
“regions,” so regions are grouped into much larger divisions called 
“provinces.” The grouping into provinces is made largely for con- 
venience in considering broad questions of geologic age, geologic 
structure, quality of coal and transportation. In a province, as in a 
smaller division, there is a certain amount of unity in the physical 
features of the coal fields of the province or in the quality of the coal. 
Some provinces contain all ranks of coal, and the fields are grouped 
together because of their geographic positions, their structural features, 
or the age of the coal beds——Campbell, Coal Fields of the United 
States, p. 10-11. 

"Campbell, op. cit. p. 11. 

*Thid., p. 12, 
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includes all the bituminous coal areas near the Great Lakes, in the 
Mississippi River Valley and in Texas. The most important is 
the eastern region, in which lie the coal deposits of Illinois, Indi- 
ana and western Kentucky. Second in importance is the western 
region; this region includes Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Mis- 
souri and Iowa. The northern region, lying in the northern part 
of the southern peninsula of Michigan, and the southwestern 
region, in Texas, are relatively unimportant at the present time, 
as very little coal produced in these two States enters the channels 
of interstate commerce. Generally speaking, the coals of the In- 
terior province have not been subjected to anything like the pres- 
sure that contributed to the devolatilization of much of the fuel 
found in the Appalachian region of the Eastern province; the 
rank, therefore, is not as high. A notable exception, however, is 
found in the mining districts of Arkansas and part of Oklahoma, 
where the coal field is near or part of a mountainous area of 
uplifted rocks and the beds have been devolatilized to about the 
same extent as the Appalachian coals. Aside from these Arkansas- 
Oklahoma beds, however, Interior province coals as a whole are 
not equal in quality to those mined in the Eastern province, but 
the wide territory they serve and the rapid growth of industry and 
population in that territory make the Interior province highly 
important from the commercial standpoint. 

Commercial exploitation of the coal resources of the Gulf 
province has been confined to a few localities in Texas, where lig- 
nite of the same general character as that found in Arkansas, 
Mississippi and Alabama is mined. The lignites of the three 
States named are undeveloped because the higher-rank coal in 
adjacent fields is ample to meet all requirements of the consumers 
in this area. “The Northern Great Plains province includes all 
the coal fields in the Great Plains east of the Front Range of the 
Rocky Mountains.”7 The coal-bearing rocks in this province 
escaped much of the upheaval that changed the rank of the fuel 
farther east and farther west. Most of the coal is either lignite 
or subbituminous; it is only in the basins near the mountains that 
the rank increases. 


"Ibid. p. 14. 
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For variety, the Rocky Mountain province outranks the other 
five. The coal ranges in rank from anthracite down to lignite, but 
most of the fuel is either sub-bituminous or low-grade bituminous. 

Western Washington is the most important area in the Pacific 
Coast province. There are small fields in California and Oregon, 
but little attempt has been made in recent years to continue their 
development, both because of the inferior quality and because of 
the competitive pressure of other fuels, notably fuel oil. 

In addition to the great diversity in quality and rank and the 
wide diffusion of the coal deposits of the country, the marketing 
problem is further complicated by sharp differences in natural 
mining conditions. There is no uniformity—or anything even 
approaching it—in the thickness of the coal beds, in the depths at 
which they lie below the surface or in the pitch or formation of 
the seams. Coal is mined from pinched out veins measuring 12 to 
14 inches in thickness and from mammoth veins measuring 40 to 
50 feet. The bulk of the present tonnage comes from beds three to 
seven feet thick. Probably not over 15 per cent of the total out- 
put of the country is mined from beds exceeding eight feet in 
thickness and it is doubtful if the beds that are more than ten feet 
thick furnish three per cent of the annual tonnage at the present 
time. 

In the Old World, coal operations are carried on at one mine at 
a depth of 4,000 feet ; there are metal mines in this country where 
the shafts have been sunk over 5,000 feet. But American coal 
mining is carried on much nearer the sunlight. The deepest opera- 
tion is less than 1,000 feet; the average depth of the shafts in the 
United States is probably about 260 feet and many coal beds lie 
so close to the surface that, instead of digging into the earth to 
extract the coal, the surface earth—the overburden—is stripped 
off by steam shovels. 

Since the coal deposits have been subjected to the upheavals and 
the various other changes that have taken place since the pre- 
historic vegetation was first buried in silt or water, it is not sur- 
prising that the position and the continuity of the different seams 


* Mineral Resources of the United States, 1917, Pt. II, p. 944. 
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vary. Some beds are fairly level and unbroken; some lie at a 
sharp angle or pitch; some have been crushed and folded. Some 
beds will be thick in portions of the field and pinched out in others. 
In some seams, as the result of a fault, there will be a sharp 
break in the bed; the displacement of the two sections of the. bed 
may be only a few inches or it may be thousands of feet. Ob- 
viously, in the latter instance no attempt is made to follow the bed 
beyond the fault ; indeed, the section lying in the higher level may 
be so small that it would not justify intensive commercial exploita- 
tion. In many cases one bed is superimposed upon another with 
an intervening layer or band of other matter, such as slate or clay, 
between the beds. The separation between the two or more beds 
may be a matter of a few inches or of hundreds of feet. In some 
cases impurities, such as niggerheads or sulphur balls, occur as 
nodules embedded in the coal seam. 

A coal mine. The natural conditions determine the type of mine 
and mining operations employed in the recovery of the coal. 
Where the bed lies so close to the surface that the overburden may 
be removed by power shovels, the stripping method is used. After 
the coal seam has been exposed it is broken down by blasting. 
While mining by this method is on the increase, the strip pit, both 
in numbers and in production, is still a relatively minor factor, as 
less than two per cent, of the total annual output of the country is 
recovered in this manner. In hilly or rolling country, where the 
coal seams lie above water level, the drift mine is much in favor. 
In this type of mine a gangway or tunnel is driven into the coal 
seam from the hillside. The tunnel is horizontal or nearly so. A 
Government classification (1918) of bituminous coal mines by the 
character of the opening showed that 3,950 operations out of the 
6,750 upon which data were received were drift mines.’ This type 
of mine far outnumbered all others in the Appalachian region. 
Where the opening is driven on a downward incline the mine is a 
slope mine. Naturally, mines of this type are also numerous in 
broken country. In the plains areas the shaft mine is the predomi- 
nating type. When this method of mining is employed a shaft is 
sunk vertically to the coal seam levels. The Government classi- 


*Ibid., 1918, Pt. IL, p. 1375. 
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fication, to which reference has been made, listed 1,550 operations 
as shaft mines, 1,103 as slope and 147 as strip pit mines. 

Mining practice and mining development reveal almost endless 
variations in detail and some marked distinctions in principles. 
In so far as these practices and variations become pertinent to a 
non-technical study of the coal problem, they will be considered in 
subsequent chapters. A fair view of the general background may 
be had, perhaps, from a brief description of the more salient 
features of a modern shaft mine development worked on “the room 
and pillar” plan. 

Imagine several hundred acres of level country underlain with 
a six-foot seam of coal lying 300 feet below the surface. After 
the existence, the extent, the thickness and the pitch of the bed and 
the nature of the overlying and the underlying strata have been 
established by drilling in different parts of the acreage, the owners 
determine what portion of the acreage may be developed econom- 
ically through a given opening and the shaft is sunk as near the 
center of the particular area blocked off as other circumstances, 
including accessibility to transporation facilities, will permit. With 
the shaft bottom as a starting point, tunnels called main entry- 
ways will eventually be driven through the coal seam to the edges 
of the area blocked off for development. As the development 
work advances the main entryways will be paralleled by other 
tunnels or entries at regular intervals, the number and the inter- 
vals depending upon the acreage to be developed and the char- 
acter of the seam. ‘These entries will be intersected at right angles 
by side or cross entries, so that a plot of bottom development when 
fully laid out would look like a city street map. The actual cutting 
through of the various entryways, however, is not done at once, 
but under proper management, is carried on ahead of the actual 
mining of the coal. 

What the miner does. When the entries and rooms have been 
driven their sides will be coal. The “bottom” is the material 
underlying the coal seam; the “roof” whatever overlies it. It is 
usually necessary to support the roof not only by the coal pillars, 
but also by wooden props or timber cribs. When the working 
is in very thick seams both roof and floor may be coal. In the 
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thinner beds it is often necessary to cut the roadways partly in 
the roof or the bottom, so as to make them high enough to allow 
men and equipment to pass. The wall of unmined coal at the 
end of an advancing room is called the “working face” or simply 
the “face.” From the cross entries, working places or “rooms” 
are turned off into the coal and cut back until they reach the 
next cross entry. Between the rooms “pillars” of coal are left 
to support the roof. At a later stage the pillars also may be 
removed and the roof allowed to fall, but in many American 
districts drawing pillars is not attempted. Under such condi- 
tions, half of the coal in the seam may be left underground. 
Indeed, the average loss in our bituminous mines is 35 per cent, 
of which 19 per cent is avoidable. 

Before the coal in the room can be removed it, must be broken 
down. Two methods are employed. Where the coal is blasted 
from the solid face, the method is called ‘“‘shooting from the solid.” 
Under the second method the coal is shot loose or otherwise 
broken down after a cut has been made in the face.*° This cut, may 
be made either by hand or by machine. When the cut is made by 
hand the coal so recovered is classified as hand- or pick-mined. At 
the present time about 65 per cent of the bituminous coal produc- 
tion is machine-mined. The percentage of hand-mined coal is de- 
creasing and the percentage shot from the solid shows no gain. 
There is, as a matter of fact, strong opposition to shooting from 
the solid, both because that method increases the breakage of the 
coal and because the force of the blast weakens the roof and the 
pillars and thereby increases the occupational hazards. For this 
reason the practice is prohibited by law in some of the coal-produc- 
ing States. 

., When coal-cutting machines are used, the face of the coal is 
undercut or sheared. Undercutting, whether by pick or machine, 
is usually done on the level of the floor of the mine extending 
laterally the entire face and three to six feet into the material." 
Shearing is “the vertical side-cutting which, together with holing 


a lipideun 5072 
4 Fay, A Glossary of the Mining and Mineral Industry, p. 713. 
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or horizontal undercutting, constitutes the attack upon a face of 
coal.’2 After the coal has been undercut, shot holes are drilled 
into the face and the holes filled with an explosive charge which 
shatters the face. Because the face has already been weakened by 
undercutting and shearing the necessary explosive force is much 
less than in shooting from the solid and the danger to the coal and 
to the mine is not as great. 

After the coal has been broken down, the men are supposed to 
remove any large pieces of slate, rock or other impurities brought 
down with the charge. The coal is then loaded—usually by hand, 
but sometimes by machine—into mine cars,’* which have been 
pushed or hauled to the room. These cars are placed on the haul- 
age tracks and assembled into trains drawn by animal or mechan- 
ical power. The train, or “trip,” is hauled to the bottom of the 
shaft, from which the cars are hoisted and dumped into the top 
works, known as the “tipple,” where the process of preparation 
and sizing takes place. 

Preparation for the market. The coal as it is loaded into the 
mine car is called mine-run and is a mixture of all sizes from large 
lumps down to powder. Many industries and some household con- 
sumers burn the coal in this state, but competitive influences and 
special types of combustion equipment have created a demand for 
a variety of and more uniform sizing. The coal that is not to be 
loaded from the tipple into railroad cars as run of mine must be 
sized over screens, and under the best mining practice even the 
mine-run moves over a traveling belt (picking belt) or a platform 
(picking table) so that the rock and other visible impurities that 
escaped the inspection of the underground workers may be re- 
moved. If the coal is to be sized it is run over round-hole or bar- 
screens. The number of screens depends upon the number of 
sizes made. 

At many mines, particularly in Illinois and Indiana, sizing is 
much more complicated, and under the stress of competitive 
demand as many as nine sizes are currently made. Until a few 
years ago the bulk of the coal produced in the Appalachian region 


“ Tbid., p. 607. 
* Not to be confused with railroad cars. 
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was marketed as mine-run, three-quarter lump (coal held by a 
screen with 34-inch openings) and slack (coal passing through 
the. three-quarter screen), but competition has been leading to 
greater refinements in sizing. In some cases it has been found that 
impurities that cannot be removed readily by dry preparation may 
be largely eliminated by washing.™ 

Before the pick miner or the machine runner and loader go 
down into the mine in the morning, a fire boss has tested all the 
working places for weak roofs, rock falls and dangerous accu- 
mulations of deadly gases. The miner goes down the shaft in a 
cage the operation of which is controlled by an engineer. His 
tools are sharpened at a blacksmith shop in charge of a black- 
smith and his helpers. Where mules are used a stable boss and 
stable boys care for the animals in underground quarters. There 
are also machine shops, frequently underground as well as on the 
surface, in charge of machinists and helpers who make repairs 
to mine equipment. Electricians or wiremen string the wires 
which carry the current that gives a ghostly illumination to the 
underground workings and feeds energy to the electric locomo- 
tives of the underground haulage system. A motorman runs the 
locomotive and a trip rider looks after the train. Track layers 
are busy putting down new track and repairing old. Where the 
grade is steep a spragger brakes the speed of the mine cars by 
thrusting a piece of wood—a sprag—between the spokes of the 
car wheels. 

After traveling through the maze of underground tunnels or 
roadways, often with no other light than that given out by the 
safety lamp stuck in his cap, on the alert for broken wires or trains 
that roar suddenly out of the darkness and disappear again into 
the gloom, and timbers knocked down by a derailed car, the miner 
reaches his room. There, if he is a pick miner, he will undercut 
the face, drill his shot holes, pack the explosive, in some cases 
fire the blast, clean the broken-down coal, load it, push the car 


“The latest data available show between 15,355,169 tons (in 1921) and 
20,595,750 tons (in 1920) washed, with a recovery of approximately 88 
per cent merchantable fuel—Mineral Resources of the United States, 
192) Peel, p. 514: 
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to the entry if mules are not available for the service and look 
after the track and the props in his room. The machine miner, 
pitting mechanical strength and equipment against the hand skill 
of the pick miner, can naturally work much faster. Therefore, 
the machine runner and his helper, who sometimes also drills the 
shot holes, usually do nothing but set the machine in place, pro- 
tecting it where necessary with timbers, and undercut the coal. 
All the other tasks performed by the pick miner, including tim- 
bering, room track-laying, cleaning and loading, fall to the lot of 
the loaders.*® 

The power plant above ground means the employment of an 
engineer and fireman. In the tipple are the men in charge of 
preparing the coal, with a weighboss to supervise the weighing 
of the contents of the mine cars because the miners are paid by 
the ton. On the ground are cleaners looking for the occasional 
piece of rock or slate that escaped the eyes of the underground 
and tipple men, car trimmers, slate dumpers, who look after the 
mine cars loaded with refuse, car repairmen and yardmen. Inside 
the mine at the bottom of the shaft are cagers pushing loaded cars 
into the cage in which the cars will be hoisted to the tipple, and 
removing the empties that come down. In some mines pumpmen 
and pipemen are employed to prevent flooding; there are other 
mines where it is necessary to sprinkle the roadways to keep down 
dust and so minimize the chances of dust explosions. Brattice 
men put up partitions in cross entries to control air currents and 
force them into the working places. The great fans that keep 
the mine supplied with fresh air are in charge of a special crew. 
When the entry that is to be partitioned off by the brattice men 
must be used for the passage of workers and cars, the brattice 
contains a door that is opened and shut by a trapper boy. 

The United Mine Workers of America. All told there are 
over 30 crafts employed in coal mining, each performing separate 


*In some mines there is a further division of labor in the room. In 
some cases brushers or “rock men” may be employed to take down part 
of the roof or dig up the floor, pushers to move the cars out to the 
heading, drillers to drill shot holes and trackmen to lay track to the 
face—Lubin, Miners’ Wages and the Cost of Coal. 
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tasks. Unlike the building trades, for example, where the car- 
penters have one organization, the plumbers another, the brick- 
layers a third, and so on down the line, all the mine labor crafts 
employed at operations that recognize the union are members of 
the United Mine Workers of America and they act in labor 
matters as a unit. This organization, an amalgamation of the 
Knights of Labor and the National Progressive Union,’* began 
its career in 1890 with a membership of approximately 20,000 
out of the 255,244 mine-workers. In 30 years it had so grown 
that 509,515*7 out of the 784,62118 men employed in the coal 
mines of the United States were on its membership rolls in 1920. 
Beginning as a bituminous workers’ organization, in the early 
years of the century, under the leadership of the late John 
Mitchell, it forced the Pennsylvania anthracite operators, then 
closely bound by a strong community of interests, to admit its 
power. In the bituminous fields its greatest strength lies in the 
Central Competitive Field (Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania), the Southwestern Interstate Field (Missouri, 
Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas), Iowa, Michigan, Mon- 
tana and Wyoming. Outside of the Pittsburgh (western Pennsyl- 
vania) district, the union has not been able to gain anything like 
complete mastery over the great Appalachian coal region. At the 
present time (1924), as an aftermath of the 1922 general strike, 
its power in Maryland is badly shattered. Northern West Vir- 
ginia is the only district in the Virginias in which the organiza- 
tion now exercises any real wage control and even there many 
operators are running open shop. The Pocahontas field has 
always been aggressively non-union; the New River field swung 
into the union column a few years ago, but has now swung out. 
The Kanawha field has largely broken away from the union and 
the newer developments in southern West Virginia have main- 


* Organized as the National Federation of Miners in 1885; name 
changed in 1887, following abortive attempt at amalgamation with Knights 
of Labor—Suffern, Conciliation and Arbitration in the Coal Mining In- 
dustry, p. 34. 

“Tneludes 71,731 anthracite workers. See also footnote 21. 

* Includes 145,074 anthracite workers. 
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tained a hostile front towards union penetration. The operators 
in the Westmoreland gas field and the Connellsville coking region 
of Pennsylvania refuse to deal with the United Mine Workers of 
America. The central Pennsylvania field is part union and part 
non-union. In Tennessee and eastern Kentucky few of the 
workers are now members of the union. On the Pacific Coast 
there is division in Washington. 

The unionized areas not part of the Central Competitive Field 
are known as the outlying districts and wage rates for those dis- 
tricts are based upon and differentially adjusted to those agreed 
upon for the Central Competitive Field. In those districts in 
which there is no union organization wages and working condi- 
tions are sometimes a matter of individual bargaining, some- 
times the outcome of negotiations with company groups or com- 
pany unions, and not infrequently the ukase of the individual 
operator or a district association of producers. In the latter case 
the producer or the association merely posts the scale of wages 
to be paid; the miner must accept if he wants to work.’® In fair- 
ness to the non-union operator, however, it should be stated that 
in most cases the non-union wage rates have a relationship to 
those paid in competing union fields. Where the non-union base 
rate is lower it is commonly justified by the operator on the 
ground that the opportunities for steady employment at the non- 
union mine are greater, making possible higher annual earnings 
than those realized by the union mine worker.?° 

Strikes and car shortage. Wage rates in the union field are 
for a definite period of time. Insofar as the wage contracts may 
be carried out faithfully by both parties to the agreement they 
give to labor costs the stability the lack of which was so disas- 
trous to operators and miners before the United Mine Workers of 
America assumed a commanding position. In both the enforce- 
ment of the contract once made and in compelling the operators 
to enter into new agreements at the expiration of the old ones, 
the union has two powerful weapons—public opinion and the 


* See Chapter V. 
* See Chapter V. 
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strike. For the purposes of administration the union is divided 
into 27 districts (including three in the anthracite regions of 
Pennsylvania and two in Canada). These districts *! in turn 
are divided into subdistricts and local unions. The locals have 
their presidents, vice-presidents, secretaries, treasurers and local 
boards; the subdistricts, which take in the locals within a defined 
territory, and the districts have similar officials. At the head of 
the organization are the international president,?? international 
vice-president, international secretary-treasurer and the inter- 
aational executive board. In addition to the duties usually per- 
formed by a president, the head of the union also appoints the 
organizers—the men who try to bring the non-union miners into 
the union fold. So it happens that a local or subdistrict, or even 
a district, may call a strike that is without the sanction of the 
international executive board. These local strikes, however, are 
more irritating and destructive of harmonious relations between 
the colliery owners and the union than a serious check upon pro- 
duction. 

The railroads claim—and the records made in 1923 seem to 


* The districts and 1920 membership were as follows: District No. 1, 
Wyoming (Pennsylvania anthracite), 18,599 members; No. 2, Central 
Pennsylvania, 48,289; No. 5, Pittsburgh (western Pennsylvania), 41,761; 
No. 6, Ohio, 47,959; No. 7, Lehigh (anthracite), 14,389; No. 8, Brazil 
block (Indiana), 1,024; No. 9, Schuylkill (anthracite), 38,743; No. 10, 
Washington, 5,184; No. 11, Indiana (except Brazil block district), 35,452; 
No. 12, Illinois, 95,480; No. 13, Iowa, 16,143; No. 14, Kansas, 10,563; 
No. 15, Colorado, 5,520; No. 16, Maryland, 5,091; No. 17, West Virginia 
(except New River district), 38,102; No. 18, western Canada, 2,383; 
No. 19, southeastern Kentucky and Tennessee, 21,461; No. 20, Alabama, 
11,920; No. 21, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas, 14,071; No. 22, Wyoming, 
7,615; No. 23, western Kentucky, 7,489; No. 24, Michigan, 72,716; No. 
25, Missouri, 7,445; No. 26, Nova Scotia, 12,738; No. 29, New River 
(West Virginia), 9,687; No. 30, northeastern Kentucky, 34. These figures 
are from a special statement furnished the Geological Survey by the sec- 
retary of the union, and include exonerated members. The average paid-up 
membership for the fiscal year 1921 was 442,057 and the exonerated mem- 
bership 73,186. 

2 The “international” title is used because the jurisdiction of the union 
covers the Dominion of Canada as well as the mining fields of the United 
States. 
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bear out their statements—that they are able to handle the coal 
requirements of the country with proper dispatch if the move- 
ment is fairly and evenly distributed, but they make no pretense 
that they have the facilities to handle a 50 per cent overload. 
As frequently happens, however, if the demand is not evenly 
distributed, but is concentrated in a few weeks or months of the 
year, the situation arises where the railroads cannot furnish and 
handle promptly all the equipment desired. Under such circum- 
stances, transportation disability—loosely spoken of as car short- 
age—cuts down the operations of mines and replaces “no market” 
losses as the dominant factor limiting production.** The bitu- 
minous coal mines of the country have a rated annual capacity 
of 900,000,000 tons and the maximum output so far attained— 
in 1918—was 579,386,000 tons, yet four times in the past decade 
threats of a coal shortage have been so menacing that the Federal 
Government has stepped in and rationed the supply. As will 
appear later, country-wide strikes, serious transportation disabili- 
ties and extraordinary demand have been the immediate causes of 
these crises,?* but they do not wholly or satisfactorily explain the 
seemingly contradictory facts. The key is to be found in a study 
of distribution. 

Overdevelopment. The two major causes of interference with 
production and steady running time—‘‘no market” losses and 
transportation disabilities—spring from the overdevelopment of 
the mining facilities of the country. Obviously, if the mine ‘ca- 
pacity of the country is 40 per cent greater than the demand, there 
must be times when individual mines, entire districts and the min- 
ing field as a whole cannot operate because there is no market for 
their product. When the normal demand is further curtailed by 
a general business depression “no market” losses will rise as high 
as 50 per cent of the productive capacity. These losses are prob- 
ably never wholly absent in some districts, even during periods of 


*For a quantitative statement of the causes of lost time the reader is 


referred to the weekly coal production reports issued by the United States 
Geological Survey. 


**See Chapter IT. 
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exceptional demand, but in these latter periods transportation dis- 
abilities assume their greatest importance in production records. 
Unless the coal mined can be brought to the consumer, the fact 
that the supply in the ground far exceeds the coal resources of 
any other nation becomes a mockery. The railroads are the 
principal agencies in transporting the coal from the mine to the 
consumer. The movement wholly by water from mine to con- 
sumer is so small that it may be disregarded. Even in the lake 
and tidewater trades, to be discussed later, where the quantity 
annually moved runs into millions of tons, the water transpor- 
tation is only an intermediate link in a delivery service in which 
the railroad plays the leading part. 

The statements as to rated capacity and excess mines and 
miners are predicated upon the assumption that production and 
demand are to be fairly regular, even and constant throughout 
the year. Stabilization possibly may accomplish this, but if and 
until it does, the hypothesis employed does not square with the 
facts. In the past ten years (1914-23) the annual production has 
varied from 415,921,000 tons in 1921 to 579,386,000 tons in 1918. 
Monthly production has fallen as low as 16,000,000 tons (April, 
1922) and risen as high as 57,200,000 tons (October, 1919). 
Weekly output has been up to 13,344,000 tons (week ended Octo- 
ber 25, 1919) and down to 3,701,000 tons (week ended April 22, 
1922.) While the weekly and monthly figures given are excep- 
tional, covering periods immediately preceding a general strike 
and production when the strike was at its height, they show in a 
slightly exaggerated form the wide fluctuations to which the 
bituminous coal trade is subject. The exaggeration, however, 
merely heightens and does not destroy the picture. “The produc- 
tion of bituminous coal normally shows a distinct seasonal rhythm. 
In the pre-war years there was a marked decline in output in the 
spring and summer. During the war the seasonal decline was 
obscured by the abnormal demands of the munitions industries, but 
in the post-war years it reappeared.”?® 

The seasonal rhythm is not peculiar to the bituminous coal 
industry. It is present in such diverse enterprises as the agricul- 


% Mineral Resources of the United States, 1921, Pt. II, p. 462. 
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tural industries, the building trades and clothing manufacture. 
The railroads, reflecting in their traffic all the ups and downs of 
the industries that furnish them with tonnage, also know it. What 
makes the problem acute for both the coal operator and the rail- 
road, however, is their inability to straighten out the curve of 
movement except as they may be able to persuade their customers 
to do it for them. Unlike manufacturing enterprises, in which pro- 
duction may be distributed over a long season, although the sell- 
ing period is a short one, there can be little accumulation of coal 
and none of transportation at the source for future distribution. 
Coal storage at the mine is, of course, physically possible, and has 
been carried on to a very limited extent, but in general it is com- 
mercially impracticable. 

The causes of overdevelopment, however, go deeper than the 
seasonal rhythm of the industry. The magnitude of the coal re- 
sources of the country has been, and is, a sharp spur to exploita- 
tion. The competition created by the opening of new fields has 
been fostered by the railroad companies eager to increase their coal 
traffic. Strikes, too, have encouraged the opening of new mines in 
the districts not controlled by the United Mine Workers of 
America and many industrial consumers have favored these mines 
wherever possible as insurance against, interruption to a steady 
flow of coal to their plants. The war also gave mine development 
a great impetus. In the beginning of the European conflict, rising 
demand for fuel, coming after months of severe depression in 
many mining fields, made such heavy drafts upon the Appalachian 
region for coal to be used in the densely populated manufacturing 
centers from Pittsburgh east that the western distribution of 
eastern coal was cut down. Later on the eastern demand reached 
such proportions that not only was western distribution curtailed, 
but coal from Illinois was drawn into Ohio, New York and Can- 
ada. As prices advanced, abandoned mines were reopened and 
new mines were developed. This was repeating on a larger scale 
what, had happened on a smaller scale every year that the coal 
industry had enjoyed prosperity in the past. Still later, after the 
Federal Government had taken control of the industry, eastern 
bituminous coal, except for special manufacturing purposes, was 
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zoned out of western territory and shipments of anthracite were 
reduced. This naturally increased the demand for western coal 
and led to further exploitation. 

The growth of the consumer-owned, or “captive mine” has also 
stimulated expansion. Many railroads and large industries now 
own directly, or through subsidiary corporations, mines that sup- 
ply all or a part of their fuel requirements. Inasmuch as the cap- 
tive mines now contribute from 20 to 25 per cent of the total 
output of the country, their influence is not to be ignored. 

Not the least important factor in promoting overdevelopment 
has been the question of mine ratings. When demand is slack 
there is no trouble, of course, in getting all the railroad cars a mine 
can load. But when demand is at its peak the available cars on a 
railroad or on a division of railroad serving a mining field are pro- 
rated according to the mine ratings. These mine ratings have been 
based upon past performance, but the rules have been so worded 
that past performance has been judged, not by the total shipments 
made, but by the capacity as determined by the loadings during the 
time the mine actually worked during the preceding month. In other 
words, a mine that ran every working day during the preceding 
month and produced 2,000 tons per day would have only half the 
rating of a mine that worked every other day, but produced 4,000 
tons per day during the days it, was in operation. In times of 
car shortage, therefore, the second mine would be allotted twice 
as many cars as the first, although its actual monthly output under 
normal conditions was the same as the first mine (i. e., 4,000 x 13 
days vs. 2,000 x 26). Since times of car shortage have been 
times of peak demand and peak demand has meant higher prices, 
the advantage of the higher rating is obvious. It was this system 
that brought the rated capacity of the bituminous mines of the 
United States up to 19,000,000 tons a week, although the greatest 
quantity of coal ever loaded in one week was less than 14,000,000 
tons. The subject of mine ratings is now before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.*® 

The causes that have contributed to overdevelopment may be 
traced back to the fierce competition for business that marks the 


*° See Chapter VIII, p. 280. 
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normal conduct of the bituminous coal industry. While the un- 
paralleled fuel resources of the country have encouraged this com- 
petition, the fight for tonnage has been given an acid bitterness 
by the fact that, the coal industry is virtually helpless when it comes 
to creating a demand for its product. Price may control the 
placement of the available business, but it has little or no effect in 
building up new demand. No householder will burn two tons of 
coal instead of one because the price has been reduced. There is, 
of course, competition between coal and coal and between coal and 
gas; in this competition price is important, but this merely changes 
the kind of fuel, and does not increase fuel consumption. 

The situation is further complicated and the competition intensi- 
fied by the varied character of the industrial demand—revealing, 
as it often does, sharp changes in the current fuel requirements of 
different types of commercial activities. Based on records com- 
piled by the United States Fuel Administration, it is estimated that 
there are approximately 90,000 consumers who buy coal in whole- 
sale quantities—i.e., in carload, barge or boatload lots. The 
heaviest consumers are the railroads, which use between 25 and 30 
per cent of the production. Steel mills and public utilities are also 
important factors in the coal market. Demand from the steel 
plants and their affiliated coke ovens fluctuates violently at times. 
The fuel requirements of the public utilities, on the other hand, 
exhibit a steadiness matched only by domestic demand. The gen- 
eral apportionment, of the production in a year of industrial ac- 
tivity is shown in table 1, compiled from data of the United 
States Geological Survey for 1920. 

To meet these demands there were 12,122 producers operating 
14,766 mines. Of this number 1,440 were local country banks, 
with an average output of less than 300 tons for the year. Mines 
of this class have no real bearing on the coal problem, represent- 
ing as they do less than one per cent of the tonnage raised. A 
second distinct group—the wagon mines shipping by railroad— 
was made up of 4,405 producers with a mine apiece. The total 
production from this group was 4,513,800 tons—an average of 
about 1,025 tons per mine for the year. Unlike the country bank, 
the wagon mine is a thorn in the flesh of the larger operators. It 
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has no facilities for tipple loading of railroad cars. Usually the 
coal is hauled by wagons or motor trucks to consumers in the 
vicinity of operation, but when general demand is brisk mines of 
this class will haul coal to railroad sidings for shipment in railroad 
cars. Loading into cars is much slower than tipple loading, and it 
follows that the turnover of railroad equipment, is much less on 
cars allotted to wagon mine business than on cars set out at tipple 
mines. 
TABLE 1 
Coal consumption by classes of consumers®™ 


TYPE OF CONSUMER NET TONS PER CENT 

INGNIDSORIT EY, UO ao 6 Aen TOR OEE RIC eae eos 153,700,000 Dien 
Industrials, other than steel and coke................. 139,100,000 25ei 
eee Plan Ese ee ee Me esl rns Sisters, 1 che weler einai aioe 35,500,000 6.4 
Coke: 

BERLE V Crm ceet it ere Satine eis me os nd aie Riapoisdayerel oan 36,000,000 6.5 

By OLOCU CEM Pee he tA MEDe c,d: 0 ave, svoj chokes one sparen Retaes 47,740,000 Sai 
Public utilities: 

CCEIC HE Renta te rate tenis joe eeiaas aes 31,700,000 eel 

(GoguyGice See Acie teen 5 ar One Pee hr A 4,960,000 0.9 
MI OIeSHRCICONSIIINETS 4.0 errr . os das c esas icra eaten ah 57,100,000 10.3 
(Capll Senos (ES Es See Seiler TORE eer eS 12,100,000 Zn 
Exports: 

PAN AGA ANC UN EKICOM sotse oe atoieye,aieisiera.eve, sus celal Sisto 16,500,000 3.0 

(QV ETCEAS MIME CRG Crete rise rerolo tid S Tarc cicsrate at ate 9,500,000 il 4 
Bunker trade (steamship fuel): 

OTE TEIMMLEACLE ate oe aoe tosses o 9th sta, cleo ai sis a ohar take are 6,700,000 Tez 

COASEWASELANG ATA cae cys aint) csensi vin Aepeie's dais abate 3,600,000 0.6 

MliotallWennanrem air ieee cto ers ate afolays Sateres ie wats 554,200,000 | 100.0 


The rest of the reported output for the year—563,731,972 tons— 
was produced by 6,277 operators working 8,921 mines an average 
of 220 days. These figures include the operations of 4,470 pro- 
ducers with 4,774 mines, who averaged less than 50,000 tons per 
producer and had an aggregate output of 62,128,041 tons. In 
other words, over 500,000,000 tons came from the 4,147 mines of 
the 1,807 producers, who raised over 50,000 tons in the year. The 


77 Duncan, Coal Marketing, p. 11. 
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details of the situation, with respect to the different classes of pro- 
ducers are summarized in table 2. 

The following table, it will be noted, is a tonnage grouping by 
producers—not mines. For example, there were four producers 


TABLE 2 
Bituminous coal producers by size of output: 192077 


NUMBER OF 


PRODUCTION propucers| MINES | TOTAL OUTPUT 
tons 
WountryzbankSsy perce eee wee omic io caie 1,440 1,440 420,911 
Wagon mines shipping by rail............... 4,405 4,405 4,513,800 
Commercial mines producing: 

Wesssthane2:- O00 tonsaee eerie aerate 795 798 838 , 483 
2,000 to A OOO TONS ari eer 806 814 2,604, 260 

5,000 to OD. O99stonS ser cieriueaaet 748 781 5,337,029 

10,000 to 49,999 tons........... 2,121 2,381 53,348,269 

50,000 to 99,999 tons........... 727 974 51,242,458 
100,000 to 199,999 tons........... 543 888 75,508,562 
200,000 to 299,999 tons........... 202 424 49 019,958 
300,000 to 399,999 tons........... 94 215 32,965 ,932 
400,000 to 499,999 tons........... 52 152 23,390,433 
SOOFOOOKOmso9 O99 tons seinnrree rier 33 98 17,914,499 
600,000 to 699,999 tons........... 28 70 18,007,916 
700,000 to 799,999 tons........... 20 122 14,969 , 468 
800,000 to 899,999 tons........... 12 89 10,112,361 
900,000 to 999,999 tons........... 16 140 14,149,119 
1,000,000 to 1,249,999 tons........... 17 128 18,691,389 
1,250,000 to 1,499,999 tons........... 9 119 12,471,314 
1,500,000 to 1,749,999 tons........... 11 82 17,935,541 
1,750,000 to 1,999,999 tons........... 10 97 18, 747,933 
2,000,000 to 2,499,999 tons........... 10 101 20, 329 , 863 
2,500,000 to 2,999,999 tons........... if 110 21,697,649 
3,000,000 to 4,999,999 tons........... 12 125 43 943,573 
5,000,000 itonsiandvoverss...+ sen aes 4 213 40,505 ,963 
Grand totalccmo ce ne ott cote neerer 12,122 | 14,766 | 568,666,683 


in 1920 who reported an output of 5,000,000 tons, more or less, 
but these four companies operated 213 mines, with an average 
output per mine of 191,108 tons. The performance by individual 
mines, as distinguished from producing units or companies, is 
shown in table 3. 
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The classification used in the following table is based upon 
actual performance, not rated capacity. When demand is easier 
many mines that could find a market for 200,000 tons or more, fall 
back into class 2, a number of class 2 mines will slip into class 3, 
class 3 into class 4 and class 4 into class 5 mines. Many of the 
class 5 mines will be abandoned. There is, too, a mortality list 
made up of operations that have been worked out, but these losses 
are more than offset by the number of new mines brought into 


TABLE 3 
Number of bituminous mines and production by classes: 19208 


MINES PRODUCTION 
CLASs* PER CENT OF 
Number Per cent Total pies DEE rear 
tons tons 

1 701 4.7 237,467,776 338, 756 41.8 

2 1,031 7.0 142,750,259 138,458 Sel 

3 1,279 8.7 90,668,702 70,660 15.9 

4 3,160 21.4 82,129,160 26,012 14.4 

5 8,595 58 .2 15,650,786 A SZ By, fs) 

otalsewe sao: 14,766 100.0 568 , 666, 683 38,512 100.0 


* Class 1 mines are operations producing over 200,000 tons per annum; class 
2 mines, 100,000 to 200,000 tons; class 3 mines, 50,000 to 100,000 tons; class 4 mines, 
10,000 to 50,000 tons; class 5 mines, less than 10,000 tons per annum. 


production. This is shown in a striking manner in the Govern- 
ment classification of mines other than wagon operations and 
country banks. In 1905 the number was 5,060; in 1910 it had 
risen to 5,818, to fall in 1913 to 5,776, and rise in 1917 to 6,939. 
The part the war played in overdevelopment is seen in the figures 
for the next four years; in 1918 the number of mines jumped to 
8,319; in 1919 it was 8,994; in 1920 it was 8,921, and the depres- 
sion of 1921 pulled the number down to 8,038 mines. 

The wholesaler and retailer. In distributing the product of 
these mines a number of channels of movement are open. The 
most direct is from the mine to the industrial consumer (including 


2 Mineral Resources of the United States, 1921, Pt. II, p. 522. 
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the railroads and public utilities) and to the retailer without the 
intervention of an intermediate agency. This, however, is not 
always possible. Coal merchandising is a highly competitive busi- 
ness, even under the most, favorable conditions, and the smaller 
mine cannot afford to maintain a sales agency to market its 
product. It must turn to the wholesaler or jobber. Broadly 
speaking, the wholesaler may be an independent factor engaged 
solely in buying outright, and reselling for what he can get, he may 
be another producing company with an established sales depart- 
ment, he may be the alter ego of a producer or a group of pro- 
ducers. There are two tests which are applied in the coal trade to 
determine the status of this intermediate selling agency: 1. Does 
he physically handle the coal? 2. Does title pass to him at the 
time the coal is shipped and has he untrammeled say as to the 
price at which he shall resell it? If the first, question can be 
answered in the negative and the second in the affirmative, then 
the distributor is a true wholesaler in coal trade terminology. If 
he sells on a commission basis and cannot fix the resale price, he 
is not, a principal in the transaction, but merely the agent of the 
producer, even though he may purchase the entire output of a mine 
on a sales agency contract. 

The retail dealer, the coal man with whom the average citizen is 
most familiar, is an independent contractor who physically re- 
handles the coal. He has an established place of business, a yard 
or yards with storage space and equipment, buys in wholesale 
quantities, unloads the cars or barges delivered and resells the coal 
received in ton lots or fractions thereof, usually delivering the 
fuel by truck or wagon to the consumer. He purchases his supply 
from the mine, the wholesaler and, in the Northwest, from the 
docks. 

The docks scattered along the Great Lakes are both relics of the 
days when the lakes and the rivers were the principal highways of 
transportation and the development of the exigencies of the com- 
petition and set-up of business in the Northwest. During the 
summer months great quantities of grain and iron ore move down 
the lakes and eastern coal offers a heavy tonnage for the return 
loading. This movement is further encouraged by the railroads 
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serving the mines and by the carriers reaching the upper lake 
docks. The coal moves from the mines in the Appalachian region 
during the season of the year when general demand and produc- 
tion are at their lowest levels and the natural conditions surround- 
ing railroad transportation the most favorable. The coal can be 
hauled from the mine assembly yards to the lower lake ports in 
solid trainloads and dumped rapidly into the vessels over the 
huge car dumpers. At the upper lake ports it can be loaded out 
from the docks in cars that have brought in grain to the big 
elevators there, furnishing a return load for equipment that would 
otherwise go back to the interior empty. 

A minor factor in distribution is the coal peddler—found only 
in the larger cities. 

The channels of distribution described are shown graphically 
in the chart on page 74. 

Consumption. Over 70 per cent of the bituminous coal tonnage 
consumed is sold upon contracts for periods of six months or 
more.” In a few cases these contracts run five, ten and twenty- 
five years. Out of a total contract tonnage of 194,972,439 tons, 
for which figures were available in 1920, the producers sold 82,- 
367,610 tons on sales agency contracts, 13,559,227 tons on output 
contracts, 17,332,940 tons on requirements and surplus contracts, 
79,023,424 tons on definite tonnage contracts and 2,689,238 tons 
on unclassified contracts. The disposition of this tonnage by con- 
sumer types was as shown in table 4, p. 75. 

Statistics covering reports from over 1,100 wholesalers in 1920 
indicate that these distributing agents sell approximately 75 per 
cent of the tonnage they handle upon spot or short-term contract 
(i.e., less than six months) sales. Of the contract tonnage sold 
by far the greater percentage moved on definite tonnage contracts. 

The price of coal. The major item in the cost of production is 
labor. It might be assumed, therefore, that this, plus other readily 
ascertainable costs, would constitute an irreducible minimum be- 
low which mine prices would not,go. That, however, is not always 
the case. Competition in normal times is so keen that producers 


** See Chapter VII, pp. 268-70. 
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Cuart 1. CHANNELS oF BiruMINOUS Coat DISTRIBUTION 


The double lines show the channels of direct distribution from the mines; 
the single lines where an intermediate agency intervenes. (The retailer is not 
considered an intermediate agency between mine and householder because the 
latter cannot buy in car-lots.) Figures in circles represent millions net tons 
in 1920. 
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are willing to sell substantial quantities of coal at less than the 
cost of production. 

Even when the cost, of production is accepted as the irreducible 
minimum, there are many competitive factors which the producer 
must take into account in fixing his price. Although the bulk of 
the coal is sold on an f. o. b. mine basis, the operator cannot 
ignore the fact that what will influence the consumer is the 
delivered price. Where two producing districts of the same gen- 
eral character are competing for a common market to which they 
take different freight rates, the long-rate field will be compelled to 
shade its mine price to equalize the rates. 


TABLE 4 
Disposition of coal tonnage by consumer types 

CONTRACT RAILROADS hoes RETAILERS re aan te WHOLESALERS 
Sales agency.......... 82,367,610 
MOET UU beterre settee ae aiersie 6,526,892] 1,875,604} 233,693) 1,275,212] 3,647,826 

Requirements or sur- 
luster ee. ee 6,295,909} 2,705,031] 756,645) 6,105,485} 1,469,870 
Definite tonnage. ..... 30,784,418} 8,092 ,128/6,094, 140/25 , 289,019] 8,763,719 
KOCH OT SMe rene cote laccee 1,402,428) 166,533 7,040} 298,070} 815,167 
fiotalitonst escent = 45 ,009 , 647/12 , 839, 296)7 ,091 ,518)32 967, 786/97 , 064, 192 


Volume of tonnage and regularity of movement also enter into 
price-fixing. Generally speaking, the gross margin exacted by the 
shipper on sales to retail dealers is higher than on sales to indus- 
trial consumers because, where spot transactions in the former 
may be in one or two car lots, spot sales to the industrial buyer 
may run into 10, 20 and 50 car orders. The sales effort per ton 
in the second case is less, so that the seller can afford to work upon 
a lower margin per ton. For the same reason, under normal con- 
ditions, the producer will name a lower price upon contract coal 
than upon spot coal, taking the average for the latter over the 
year. A railroad contract, carrying with it the assurance of car 
supply, has also been considered so attractive by many sellers that 
prices that have yielded a very thin margin have been made on this 
class of business. The question of quality is also a factor. 
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There is then no fixed standard for bituminous coal prices. 
Attempts have been made from time to time to introduce into 
bituminous prices something of the stability of “company” domes- 
tic anthracite prices, but these attempts have been attended with 
only partial success. 

Complexities of distribution. The predominating movement of 
coal is westward. Coals from the Appalachian region enter the 
coal-producing States of the Interior province in substantial quan- 
tities and traverse the States west of that province, anthracite 
even reaching the Pacific Coast region. Coals from the interior 
and the provinces farther west, on the other hand, seldom penetrate 
the States to the east of the producing fields in those provinces. 
Illinois and Indiana coals, for example, cannot normally be mar- 
keted east of the Indiana-Ohio State line. The Iowa coals, ex- 
cept an insignificant tonnage, do not cross the Mississippi River. 
Montana, Wyoming and Colorado coals bridge the Missouri River 
and move eastward until they are stopped by the westward pres- 
sure of Illinois and Indiana fuels. There is some southern move- 
ment of Illinois coals, but in recent, years little headway has been 
made in that part of the country against the Appalachian 
fuels. In the Northwest there is active competition between 
Illinois and Indiana coals, the eastern coals off the lake docks and 
Montana and Wyoming production. Except in the Northwest, the 
Appalachian region has been compelled to surrender the western 
steam trade to the western producers. This surrender, however, 
does not extend to the specialty steam market or to the domestic 
business. 

Although most of the bituminous coal produced is sold on 
quotations f. 0. b. mines, the actual marketing is handled through 
sales offices usually located at or near large centers of consump- 
tion. As in the grain trade, a string of primary and secondary — 
markets has been built up to meet, the necessities of the industry. 
The more important primary markets are New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati, Louisville, Indianapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Omaha, St. Paul and Birmingham. 

Taken as a whole, the machinery of distribution that has been 
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built up is a complicated thing of many delicate adjustments. 
Despite its ponderous complexities it can function with surprising 
directness and celerity. The conditions that have thrust “the coal 
problem” to the front four times in the past decade have, with one 
exception, arisen out of the competitive and natural factors pic- 
tured in the preceding pages. Overdevelopment has encouraged 
underbuying. Even the ordinary insurance precaution of ade- 
quate storage stocks®*® has been ignored by a large number of 
buyers, although it has been shown that there is almost a mathe- 
matical relation between the price of spot coal and the volume of 
storage coal in the hands of the consumers.** So the unexpected 
shock of a coal crisis probably has been almost as damaging as the 
crisis itself. That shock has been repeated four times, each time 
bringing Government interference with the operation of the 
industry. 

The story of these experiments in Federal intervention is the 
story not of a deliberate venture in public control, but of hastily 
improvised measures to meet a crisis. On each occasion the 
nature of the machinery improvised was largely dictated by the 
powers conferred upon the Executive by the Constitution and the 
statutes. Under the war powers the control could be direct and 
far-reaching. In times of peace it could be only indirect and in- 
complete ; indirect, because exercised as an incident to the inter- 
state commerce power, incomplete because it could not deal with 
production or intrastate commerce. Hence the story of the period 
is chiefly instructive in showing the disorganization wrought by 
a crisis in fuel supply, and the ineffectiveness of the Executive’s 
powers to deal with such a crisis. 

A brief review of recent periods of shortage and high prices. 
The World War was directly responsible for the first emergency 


* Ibid., pp. 265-7. 
"The relation between the consumer’s reserve and the price is almost 


mathematical. A reserve below 30,000,000 tons indicates a seller’s mar- 
ket; 20,000,000 tons indicates a panicky market; and above 40,000,000 tons 
indicates a buyer’s market in which salesmen again take the road and 
begin to solicit business on the consumer’s terms.—Tryon and McKen- 
ney, Economic Phases of Coal Storage, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, 1923, 
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that led to Government intervention. In 1914, bituminous produc- 
tion had dropped to 422,703,970 tons, as compared with 478,435,- 
297 tons the preceding year. The increase in 1915 over 1914 was 
less than 20,000,000 tons, but in 1916 demand forced the out- 
put up to 502,519,682 tons—the first time in the history of the 
industry that production had reached such a figure. In April, 
1917, the Council of National Defense organized a Committee on 
Coal Production which started out on the theory that, if produc- 
tion could be augmented, prices would take care of themselves. 
But the country was too impatient to await the working of the law 
of supply and demand. At the request of Secretary Lane of the 
Department of the Interior a general conference of bituminous 
operators was called to meet in Washington on June 26. This 
conference voluntarily agreed upon a tentative schedule of maxi- 
mum mine prices that represented substantial reductions from the 
spot quotations then prevailing in the Appalachian region and 
advances over current quotations on some of the coals produced 
in the eastern interior region. The prices so fixed, although re- 
pudiated as exorbitant** by Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, 
in his capacity of chairman of the Council, were generally observed 
during July and, except in central Pennsylvania and the low vola- 
tile districts of West Virginia, in August. 

The repudiation of the “Peabody” prices—an action indorsed 
by Secretary Daniels of the Navy Department—destroyed public 
confidence in the coal committee and made it necessary to seek 
some other avenue of regulation. This was found by amending 
the Lever food control bill then before Congress. The amended 


” That the “Lane-Peabody prices” were higher than necessary to re- 
turn the cost of production and a moderately fair profit to the producers 
has been clearly shown by the subsequent investigation of the committee 
of engineers of the Fuel Administration. The important point is that the 
Peabody prices were substantially below those prevailing at that time, 
that they were from their inception understood to be a temporary stop- 
gap pending a careful determination of more exact and proper prices, 
and that they were the first and practically the only prices established 
by an industry as a whole that represented a reduction for the benefit 


of the public in the history of this war.—Lesher, Prices of Coal and Coke, 
1913-1918, 
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bill became a law on August 10, 1917.°3 Section 1 of the Act 
declared that the national defense and the successful prosecution 
of the war required an adequate supply and an equitable distribu- 
tion of fuel (including fuel oil and natural gas), the prevention of 
scarcity, monopoly, hoarding, injurious speculation ; and the estab- 
lishment of Government, control during the war. The President 
was authorized “to make such regulations and to issue such orders 
as are essential effectively to carry out the provisions of this Act.” 

Price-fixing first claimed attention under the new system of 
regulation. Maximum mine prices and jobbing commissions on 
both bituminous coal and anthracite** were hurriedly promulgated. 
In the case of bituminous coal, the cost data upon which the prices 
authorized were based were admittedly incomplete. Revisions in 
the light of more detailed information, as well as changes to cover 
subsequently authorized increases in wage scales, continued 
throughout this period of regulation, which began August 17, 
1917, and ended March 1, 1919. The establishment of maximum 
retail prices, after an abortive attempt to set up a controlling scale 
of gross margins, was left to subordinate State and local agencies 
of the new Fuel Administration. Mine prices were regulated, both 
directly and indirectly, through a series of orders governing 
deductions for improperly prepared coal, price differentials on 
special sized screenings mixtures and mine-run, and surcharges on 
coal cleaned and screened by special processes, as a result of 
which “the fuel value of the coal has been substantially increased 
by the removal of waste and impurities.” 

Aside from the orders on inspection and special preparation, no 
formal effort was made to regulate methods of production. In the 
last months of the war the Fuel Administration sought to increase 
production per man and per mine by appealing to the individual 
worker. Local and district production committees were organized, 
absenteeism was checked and the output kept increasing until the 
epidemic of influenza hit the mining regions. By the time that 
scourge had passed the war was over and the necessity for inten- 
sified production had disappeared. 


* Public Law No. 41, 65th Congress. 40 U. S. Stat., 276. 
See Chapter IX, pp. 292-3. 
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The initial efforts at war-time regulation of distribution ante- 
dated the Lever law. Early in June, 1918, pooling of coal for the 
Northwest was started. A few weeks later pooling arrangements 
at the North Atlantic ports were inaugurated. Under the pooling 
plan, shipments from the mines to lower lake and tidewater ports 
were made, not to individual consignees, but to the pool managers. 
Coal was graded into numbered pools, according to quality and 
size and shipments made to the pool numbers. The consignor was 
credited with his shipments to each pool and debited with dump- 
ings over the piers on his orders. The idea back of these pools 
was the conservation of transportation. 

Early in the summer of 1917 the railroads, at the instigation of 
the War Department, began to give priority to certain coal ship- 
ments consigned to manufacturers of war materials. In August 
the railroads were directed to give priority in the movement of 
lake cargo coal. In October, acting under the Lever law, the 
Fuel Administrator ordered all mines served by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad to sell a portion of their output to that carrier. 
Later orders were issued to cover the fuel requirements of other 
carriers. 

The most important exercise of control over distribution, how- 
ever, was the establishment of the zoning system on April 1, 1918. 
This system divided the coal-producing districts of the country 
into 13 zones and set out in detail the consuming territories into 
which each producing zone might ship.*® The zone orders 
affected all bituminous coal except railroad fuel, coal moving via 
inland waterways and coal destined to Canada. A permit bureau 
was created to issue permits for ex-zone movement to take care of 
demands for coal for gas, by-product coke making, metallurgical, 
smithing and other special purposes in consuming zones not allo- 
cated to zones mining coals suitable for such purposes. 

The zoning system was worked out by the Fuel and Railroad 
Administrations and was frankly designed to eliminate, as far as 
practicable, the long distance movement of coal into a consuming 
area that could get coal from mines closer at hand. 

The most dramatic exercise of power under the Lever law was 


“These orders were modified from time to time and six of the pro- 
ducing zones were subdivided, increasing the number to 22. 
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the famous Closing Order of January 17, 1918, which shut down 
“non-essential” industries east of the Mississippi River for five 
days, beginning January 18, and ordered “heatless” Mondays until 
March 25. This order was issued at a time of severe weather 
interference with transportation, when supplies of domestic coal 
in the retail yards were low, railroad congestion bad, and the 
situation at tidewater ports particularly menacing to a steady flow 
of troops and war supplies to Europe.** Less spectacular mani- 
festations of this control over consumption included the issuance 
of orders fixing the maximum storage of stocks that might be 
held in different parts of the country, limitations upon deliveries 
to domestic consumers and regulations reducing the consumption 
of coal by “non-essential” industries.*7 

With the signing of the armistice on November 11, 1918, the 
conditions that brought Government regulation of the coal indus- 
try into being ceased. An Executive order abrogated all out- 
standing orders of the Fuel Administration except those requiring 
(a) that all contracts carry provisions making them subject to any 
later revival of fuel control, (b) that shipments of coal to the 
Atlantic seaboard for transshipment be made to the Tidewater 
Coal Exchange, (c) and that all-rail coal move on direct billing. 
These last two requirements were vacated as of March 1, 1919. 

A general strike of union miners, which started November 1 
and ended about the middle of December, 1919, was the occasion 


** Shortage of Coal—Hearings before Subcommittee of Committee on 
Manufactures, U. S. Senate, 65th Congress, 2nd session, p. 657-674. The 
“heatless” Mondays were abolished on February 13, 1918. 

* Between January 9 and April 24, 1918, orders were issued limiting 
the calendar year coal consumption of florists and manufacturers of 
building, face and paving brick, paving block, roofing, floor and wall 
tile, terra cotta, sanitary ware, hollow tile, sewer pipe, drain tile, flue 
linings, stoneware, and of brewers from 50 to 75 per cent of normal; 
and of makers of common window glass and cement to a quantity of 
fuel necessary to manufacture 50 and 75 per cent, respectively, of their 
normal output. Conservation measures also included the curtailment of 
street lighting and the use of electric current for advertising signs, the 
skip-stop system in trolley car operation and propaganda to induce more 
efficient combustion practices in industries and to hold maximum do- 
mestic heating to 68 degrees F. 
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for the second period of Government regulation. This strike** 
tied up production in nearly every organized bituminous coal 
field. Three days before the strike began the railroads, acting 
under orders of the United States Railroad Administration, took 
possession of all bituminous coal then on wheels in the course of 
transportation. On October 30 the President issued an order 
vacating the orders of the United States Fuel Administration 
promulgated at the close of the first period of control to the extent 
necessary to restore all rules and regulations concerning the estab- 
lishment of maximum mine prices on bituminous coal, wholesale 
commissions and retail gross margins. The next day another 
Executive order authorized the reestablishment of priorities in 
accordance with the 1918 preference list,3° and designated the 
Director General of Railroads as the President’s agent in carrying 
out his orders.4? The Director General, by instructions issued 
November 1, set up a central coal committee with regional and 
district committees to handle the distribution of the coal that had 
been seized by the carriers. 

Under the system established to cover the distribution of the 
coal held by the carriers only consumers without reserve stocks 
could participate in the allotment and then in the order named in 
the reestablished priority lists. Conservation of stocks on hand 
was fostered by limitations on coastwise movement, regulations 
limiting the maximum use of heat, light and power derived from 
bituminous coal, radical reductions in passenger train service and 


* The underlying cause of the strike was a demand for increased wages, 
but the technical cause was a dispute over the date the existing agreement 
terminated. The agreement, negotiated through the Fuel Administration, 
was to run until “the end of the war,’ but not later than March 31, 1920. 
The union insisted that the failure of Congress to ratify the Versailles 
treaty could not be used as an excuse to continue the old agreement, 
notwithstanding the fact that the United States was still technically at 
war with Germany. The Fuel Administrator supported the operators’ 
contention that the contract did not expire until March, 1920, although 
he was ready to approve an advance of 14 per cent, which the union re- 
jected. Subsequently John L. Lewis, acting international president of 
the union, and Attorney General Palmer agreed upon a resumption of 
work and the appointment of a Presidential commission to es on wages. 

° See p. 81, Note 37. 

“ Active control was transferred to the Director General because the 
organization built up by the Fuel Administration had been disbanded, 
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curtailment in beehive coke production. Relaxation of some of 
these restrictions after the strike had ended was followed by re- 
newed activity early in March, 1920, when it was announced that 
the policy of diverting shipments would be continued to the extent, 
necessary to meet the demands of railroads, utilities, schools, 
industrials and other important consumers, particularly in New 
England. These diversions and price control were discontinued 
- April 1, 1920. 

When the strike started there were 21,946,000 tons of bitumi- 
nous coal (including 10,946,585 tons of railway fuel) on wheels. 
During the strike period, i. e., November 1 to December 13, 1919, 
there were 24,292,950 tons loaded at the mines. 

The third period of Government control actually started before 
the second had officially ended and lasted until about December 1, 
1920. It was primarily caused by the exhaustion of consumers’ 
stocks by the strike of 1919, aggravated by an abnormal post- 
armistice industrial boom, labor troubles on the railroads and a 
flood of export coal orders. Industrial consumers, especially 
those who had lived under the threat that the Government would 
divert their fuel supply to public utilities and railroads, the pre- 
ferred classes in the priority lists, were in no mood to repeat that 
experience on the threshold of a boom demand for their products. 
Disregarding the advice of the more conservative producers and 
middlemen, they made haste to cover their requirements as soon 
as price control was lifted. Unfortunately, the beginning of the 
new freedom from price control synchronized with an outlaw 
strike of railroad switchmen at Chicago. 

The Federal plan of regulation undertaken during this period 
involved two distinct phases: 

(1) Regulation of distribution, which had an indirect effect 
upon prices, and 

(2) Control of prices through voluntary co-operation between 
groups within the industry and representatives of the Department 
of Justice, and through coercive action which took the form of 
indictments and threats of indictments against shippers demanding 
prices which the Department of Justice held to be in violation of 
the anti-profiteering provisions (section 4) of the amended Lever 
law.‘ 


“40 United States Stat,, 276. 
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Control of distribution was placed in the hands of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. There were two reasons for this. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission was the Government 
agency in closest contact with the railroads and its enlarged 
powers under the Transportation Act of 1920** were construed to 
give it almost unlimited control over the facilities of transporta- 
tion and their distribution in times of emergency, with specific 
authority to establish priorities as between different, classes of 
traffic ;** while the United States Railroad Administration had 
become as skeletonized as the Fuel Administration had been a few 
months earlier when it was displaced by the Railroad Administra- 
tion because it had no adequate organization to carry on the work 
of emergency coal supervision. 

The first action taken by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was an order effective April 16, 1920, restoring the assigned car 
rules abolished nearly two years before by the Railroad Admin- 
istration. Under these rules, mines loading railway fuel received 
a preference in car supply for such loading. About a month later 
the Commission issued the first of a series of Service Orders 
designed to unsnarl the general traffic tangle and to give special 
aid to coal transportation. Lake pools were reestablished and the 
railroads were directed to give priority to coal moving to the lakes 
for the Northwest and to tidewater ports. 

The orders governing the allocation of open-top equipment 
included a series giving mines preference in the use of open-top 
equipment.** Except for a month in the fall, these orders applied 
only to carriers east of the Mississippi River. To promote prompt 
unloading, the railroads were directed to embargo consignees who 
did not, unload coal within 24 hours after the placement of the 
car, except where the delay was directly chargeable to the carriers. 
Late in the summer restrictions on the allocation of open-top cars 

“ Public Law No, 152, 66th Congress. Approved Feb. 28, 1920. 41 U. S. 
Stat., 456. 

“Section 1, pars. 15-17. 

“The original order in this series was to be effective for 30 days 
and covered all open-top equipment; subsequent extensions excepted 


low-side cars (36 to 42 inches), cars equipped with coke racks and cars 
that had been retired from coal service prior to June 20, 1920. 
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to wagon mines were put into effect. A blanket order giving 
preference in loading to the current requirements only of all pub- 
lic utilities, ice plants, water and sewer plants, hospitals, schools 
and other public institutions was issued in July. In September 
this preference was continued, but additional safeguards were 
thrown around the assignment of cars under the provision of the 
order. On October 1 preference and priority on coal consigned 
to the navy from a number of mines in Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land were authorized. 

Local representatives of the Department of Justice were in- 
structed to seek the co-operation of groups of coal men in volun- 
tary price control. Where such co-operation was withheld, 
indictments under the Lever law were sought, and generally pro- 
cured. This campaign which, as subsequently developed,*® was 
without legal foundation, probably induced some slight restraint 
upon advancing prices, but, the powerful corrective agent was the 
collapse of the industrial boom, which came in the fall of 1920, 
about the time that the railroads had succeeded in triumphing over 
many of the major difficulties in operation that had confronted 
them earlier in the year. 

Control during the third period of Government intervention 
had been far less effective than during the first and second. The 
war-time power to fix prices under the Lever Act could not well 
be exercised a year and a half after the armistice, and even the 
anti-profiteering features of that law had been declared uncon- 
stitutional. Persuasion and voluntary co-operation were now the 
only means to influence prices available to the Government. 

Like the second, the fourth experiment in Government control, 
made in 1922, was the direct result of a general strike of union 
mine workers. The strike, however, was more serious than that 
in 1919, since it involved the anthracite miners as well as the 
workers in most of the organized bituminous coal fields** and 


“United States v. L. Cohen Grocery Co., 255 U. S. Rep., 522 (decided 
February 28, 1921). 

“The New River field of West Virginia had slipped back into the 
non-union column prior to the strike; western Kentucky was not involved 
and there were some defections from union ranks in the Fairmont and 
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lasted much longer. The soft coal workers were out from the 
first of April to the middle of August; the hard coal miners did 
not resume work until September 11. As offsets to the greater 
severity of the 1922 strike in men and duration were the facts that 
it started at the time of the year when actual consumption is at a 
low ebb and that the dangers of the walkout were known far 
enough in advance to permit forehanded consumers to accumu- 
late as large, if not larger, reserve stocks as at any previous 
period in the history of the country. So well fortified did the 
consumer feel that during the early stages of the strike the non- 
union mines did not begin to work up to the limit of their capacity, 
as measured by existing mine development, labor supply and 
transportation, simply because the market would not take the out- 
put. Later on, when the prolongation of the strike and the dis- 
affection of railroad shopmen made serious inroads into re- 
serve stocks, home production was augmented by substantial im- 
portations of British coal. 

When spot quotations in the non-union fields began to advance 
sharply towards the end of April, Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce, sought the co-operation of the producers in an effort 
at price control. A plan of action was devised and submitted to 
a general conference of operators on May 31, 1922. Under this 
plan each district then operating was called upon to appoint a 
committee to advise with the Secretary as to supply, costs, prices 
and other developments in the respective fields. Acting upon such 
recommendations, Mr. Hoover fixed maximum spot prices which 
operators, individually,*7 were asked to accept. The basis of the 
prices, it was announced, would be the old Fuel Administration 
scales, modified in the light of changed conditions. The Hoover 
prices, in nearly every instance, were materially higher than the 
Fuel Administration maxima. This was justified both on the 
ground of changed conditions and by the fact that the Hoover 


Kanawha districts of West Virginia. These losses, however, were more 
than offset by unexpected union gains in the non-union strongholds in the 
Connellsville and central Pennsylvania districts, 

“To avoid any suggestion of agreement between the operators that 
might be construed as price-fixing contrary to the Sherman anti-trust law. 
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scale applied only to free (spot) coal. At the time these prices 
were named approximately 70 per cent of the non-union produc- 
tion was under contract—most of it at prices considerably less 
than the new maxima. No specific action was taken with respect 
to wholesalers’ commissions. The retailers pledged their co- 
operation in opposing speculative resales and in refusing to deal 
with shippers who ignored the Hoover price formula. 

The Hoover campaign had a beneficial effect upon spot prices, 
which suffered a marked decline in June. The first of July, how- 
ever, the distribution situation was further upset by a strike of 
railroad shopmen. This strike delayed repairs to equipment and, 
to some extent, crippled transportation service, which had been 
excellent during the first ten weeks of the coal strike. Spot, quo- 
tations again swung upward. The Government, which had failed 
in all its mediatory gestures to end the coal strike, thereupon 
decided that the time had come to tighten control over prices and 
to take a hand in distribution. 

To accomplish these ends it created a Presidential fuel commit- 
tee and invoked the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The former organization, officially known as the President's 
Fuel Distribution Committee, was headed by Mr. Hoover. The 
office of Federal Fuel Distributor, then without statutory warrant, 
was created for the emergency. Subordinate to the President’s 
Fuel Distribution Committee were an Administrative Committee 
of coal men, railroad officers and Government officials, each mem- 
ber in charge of a special phase of distribution, viz: (1) railroad 
fuel, (2) tidewater coal, (3) New England and general eastern 
distribution, (4) lake coal, (5) southwestern distribution, (6) 
southeastern distribution, and (7) orders ; with district committees 
and Governors’ committees appointed by the State executives to 
report, on consumption, priority needs, distribute emergency sup- 
plies and prevent interstate hoarding and profiteering. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, which, according to an 
opinion rendered by Attorney General Daugherty, was empow- 
ered to check “profiteering” by ordering the railroads to refuse 
cars to mines that exceeded the Hoover maxima,**® as in 1920 


*® See final report of Wadleigh as Fuel Distributor for Interstate Com- 
merce Commission action, 
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resorted to Service Orders to control distribution. Carriers were 
again directed to disregard shippers’ routing when such action 
would expedite movement ; preferences and priority in transporta- 
tion to a number of commodities, including coal and coke, and 
preferential distribution of open-top equipment to mines were 
ordered. Failure to unload promptly was again penalized by 
embargoes. A new system of priorities in coal loading at the 
mines was inaugurated.‘® To take care of the Northwest the 
Presidential committee ordered certain producing districts to ship 
their output three days a week to the lakes. Class 1 priorities were 
issued for the movement of coal to a number of railroads and 
public utilities in the Middle West and to stop the competitive bid- 
ding for railroad fuel, which threatened to demoralize the price 
situation. The end of the bituminous coal strike late in August 
was soon followed by a relaxation in restrictions. 

Throughout the strike period, regulation, other than that exer- 
cised by the Interstate Commerce Commission, had been effective 
solely through the voluntary co-operation of the coal industry. 
There were many who questioned the legality, not only of this 
voluntary control, but of some of the things done by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. To remove these doubts Congress en- 
acted the Cummins-Winslow embargo law," effective September 
23, 1922, declaring the existence of a national emergency in the 
production and distribution of coal, specifically enlarging the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission to include the 
issuance of embargoes and such other steps as might be necessary 
“to secure equitable distribution” and “to prevent . . . the pur- 
chase or sale of coal or other fuel at prices unjustly or unreason- 


“The five classes were: (1) Such purposes as specifically designated 
from time to time by the Interstate Commerce Commission; (2) Fuel for 
railroads, bunkering, public utilities, national, state and local government 
departments and institutions, hospitals, schools, etc.; (3) Coal for lake 
loading; (4) Commercial sizes of coal available for domestic use, and 
(5) Coal for other purposes. 


" Public Law No. 348, 67th Congress. Approved Sept. 22, 1922. 42 U. 
Sistatwl025: 
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ably high.” The law also created the office of Federal Fuel 
Distributor. 

Four coal crises in less than a decade had convinced many 
people that there must be something basically wrong with the 
industry. There were some who favored drastic action, but the 
more conservative believed that an impartial examination of all 
available facts should be made before any national policy with 
respect to coal should be adopted. The conservative view pre- 
vailed and on September 22, 1922, Congress passed the Borah 
bill," providing for the creation of a Federal fact-finding agency 
known as the United States Coal Commission. The studies made 
under the direction of the Commission furnish the data upon 
which the chapters which follow have been based. 


= Public Law No. 347, 67th Congress. Approved Sept. 22, 1922; amended 
by No. 499, 67th Congress. Approved March 4, 1923. 42 U. S. Stat. 1023, 
1446. 


CHAPTER IilI 


Costs, PricES AND PROFITS 


To determine if the owners have been making fair profits, the 
Commission examined a series of transactions in mining and dis- 
tribution, including the profits of the land owners in the shape 
of royalties, and the costs, investments, and profits of mine oper- 
ators, wholesalers and retailers. 


1. ROYALTIES 


The Commission was directed to inquire into the “Ownership 
and titles of the mines.” This covers not only the developed 
mine workings, but also the coal reserves or lands which contain 
the unmined coal. The operator may hold title in fee-simple to 
the land, including both the surface and the underlying coal; 
he may own the coal but not the surface land; or it may be that 
he owns neither, but simply has the right from the owner to take 
the coal from the land on payment of a charge called a “Royalty.” 
While this arrangement is often termed a “Leasehold,” and the 
owner of the land is called a “Landlord,” it should be noted that 
such a lease is not the same as that usual between landlord and 
tenant. The royalty is not payment for the use of the landlord’s 
property. The transaction is in essence one of partial payment, 
the owner selling a portion of his property which the purchaser 
must detach and remove from the premises. 

An extensive inquiry was made by the Coal Commission into 
the ownership of coal lands, both those owned in fee by the 
operators and those leased under a royalty arrangement. The 
pressure of other work, however, made it impossible to compile 
and analyze the results before the expiration of the life of the 
Commission, though some use was made of it in furnishing the 
basis for an estimate of the total value of the coal lands in the 
country prepared for the Commission by a special committee of 
engineers. Much raw material for comprehensive study of the 
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amount and the nature of ownership of the coal lands already 
exists, therefore, in the files of the Coal Commission. In its 
present state it cannot be used to throw light on the subject. 

In the bituminous coal industry the operators own in fee- 
simple most of the coal on the lands from which they mine. 
There are a large number of operators who mine some coal on 
a royalty basis, but as a general rule in most fields coal mined 
from leaseholds forms a small part of the total output. That 
means that the ownership of bituminous coal lands is widely 
distributed among 4,000 or more operators, each of whom has 
an output of over 10,000 tons a year and who produced about 
98.5 per cent of the country’s output in 1920. In the bituminous 
coal industry there are relatively few instances of the ownership 
by operators of coal lands which are far in excess of what is 
necessary to protect their present investment in developed coal 
mines. This wide-spread ownership of bituminous coal lands is 
primarily due to the fact that coal is being mined in over 80 
fields, in 24 States, and that large areas of land on which coal is 
thought to exist are awaiting the development of transportation 
facilities. 

While any general concentration in ownership of bituminous 
coal lands is not practical under present conditions, there are a 
few fields which form exceptions to the general rule. In the 
Pocahontas field in West Virginia, for example, there is a very 
great concentration in ownership of the coal lands.t This field 


1The statements made in regard to concentration of land ownership 
in the Pocahontas field are based on the following sources: 
(a) Interstate Commerce Commission. 

(1) Case No. 940 Pocahontas Coal and Coke Co. v. Norfolk 
and Western Ry. Co., et al. 

(2) “Statement of investment of Class 1 Steam Railroads in 
securities of coal companies, December 31, 1921. From annual 
reports to the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

(b) Pocahontas Operators’ Association. 

(1) “Concerning Pocahontas Coal,” issued May 1, 1921. 

(2) “Annual Shipments from Pocahontas Flat Top Field,” is- 
-sued 1923. 

(c) Poor’s Manuals, Railroads and Industrials, 1923. 
(d) Moody’s Analyses of Investments, 1923. 
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was discovered in 1873, and reached its period of largest output 
in 1916, when about 20,000,000 net tons were produced and 
shipped as coal or coke. The coal in this field is of a high grade, 
of the type known as “smokeless,” is in good demand, and has 
ready access to market over adequate transportation facilities. 
Most of the 50 operators in this field in 1920 paid royalty to one 
of the principal landowning companies there, the Pocahontas 
Coal and Coke Company and the Crozer Land Association. Of 
the total output shipped from this field in 1920 more than 95 per 
cent was produced from lands owned by one or the other of these 
two companies. The Pocahontas Coal and Coke Company is much 
the larger land-holder. It owns or controls about 300,000 acres of 
coal land, of which about 178,000 are now under lease to the 
various operating companies. Most of this land lies in West 
Virginia, but some of it is in the Pocahontas field across the State 
line in Virginia. According to its 1921 annual report to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Norfolk and Western Railway 
owns all of the stock of the Pocahontas Coal and Coke Company. 

There are several operating companies in the United States 
which own or control large areas of coal lands, not only in one 
but in several fields. While such companies are relatively few 
as compared with the total number of coal operators, the aggre- 
gate of their land holdings and of their output forms an impor- 
tant fraction of the total. Three of the principal companies of 
this type are the U. S. Steel Corporation (and subsidiaries), the 
Consolidation Coal Company (and subsidiaries), and the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Company (and subsidiaries).2 The U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration through its subsidiary companies owned or controlled 
at the beginning of 1923 about 750,000 acres of coal lands in the 
States of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Indiana and Illinois. The coal deposits on about 
685,000 acres were owned by them in fee and about 65,000 acres 


*The statements made in regard to the coal land holdings of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation, the Consolidation Coal Company, and the Pittsburgh 
Coal Company, and their subsidiaries, are derived from testimony given 
before the Senate Committee on Manufactures (1921), and from Poor’s 
Manual for 1923 and Moody’s Analyses of Investments for 1923. 
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more were held through leasehold. The surface of about 300,000 
acres (included in the foregoing fee-owned acreage) was also 
owned. In 1920, a year of great industrial activity, the total 
output was about 30,829,000 tons of coal mined by these subsidi- 
aries and in 1921, a year of industrial depression, it was 21,- 
628,000 tons. The Consolidation Coal Company, in its own name 
or through subsidiaries, owned or controlled at the beginning of 
1923 about 340,000 acres of coal lands in the States of Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, West Virginia and Kentucky. Of this acreage 
the coal deposits were held in fee ownership on about 314,000 
acres, and, through leasehold, on 26,000 acres. Surface lands 
owned included in the foregoing acreage amounted to about 6,000 
acres. The total production of the Consolidation interests was 
about 7,915,000 tons in 1920, and 7,741,000 tons in 1921. The 
Pittsburgh Coal Company and its subsidiaries owned or controlled 
at the beginning of 1923 about 165,000 acres of coal lands in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Kentucky. Of this acreage about 164,000 
acres were owned in fee and 600 acres on leasehold. The surface 
of the unmined land owned amounted to 19,000 acres. The total 
production in 1920 was about 12,349,000 tons and in 1921 about 
8,262,000 tons. 

The yield of coal per acre may vary widely even in the same 
seam and field. It is of interest, however, to note that Mr. Horn- 
berger, Vice-President of the Pittsburgh Coal Company, testified 
before a Senate Committee in 1921 that a production of 24,000,- 
000 tons in 1913 by that company exhausted about 3,200 acres of 
coal land, and a production of 12,000,000 in 1920 exhausted from 
1,600 to 1,700 acres. This would indicate an average for this 
company’s holdings of from 7,250 to 7,500 tons per acre. Accord- 
ing to a statement in Poor’s Manual for 1923, about 100,000 acres 
owned by the Consolidation Coal Company in the Elkhorn Ken- 
tucky field has deposits of mineable coal estimated at 900,000,000 
tons. This would average, therefore, 9,000 tons per acre. 

Of the 4,000 operators who produce 10,000 tons and over a 
year, about 200 produced over 500,000 tons per year. Their 
output formed 47 per cent of the total production in 1920. Many 
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of these operators have large reserves of coal lands. But what 
proportion their lands form of the total coal deposits available 
under present conditions of mining cannot be determined with 
reasonable accuracy from information at present available. 


2. COSTS AND PROFITS OF OPERATORS 


Costs. The costs of mining coal and preparing it for market 
fall under three principal subdivisions,? the amounts paid for 
labor, for supplies and for general expenses—the principal items 
under general expense being the amounts paid for administra- 
tion, for taxes other than income and excess profits, for insur- 
ance of various kinds, for payments of royalty (in the case of 
coal mined from leaseholds), or for depletion and depreciation 
charges. The depletion charges are amounts by which the re- 
moval of the coal decreases the value of the investment in the coal 
land in the case of lands owhed in fee. The depreciation charges 
are the amounts sufficient to equalize the decreasing value of the 
investment, because of the wearing out or deterioration of the 
equipment. 

There is a wide range of costs even in the same field. Most 
of the important differences of costs in mines in the same field 
can be attributed to differences between the physical conditions 
affecting the extraction of the coal at the different mines and its 
preparation for market.* Besides these differences there may be 
other differences that affect the costs, in that better transporta- 
tion facilities are afforded by the railroads to certain mines than 
to others in the same field. Also, in case the field is not com- 
pletely unionized, there may be differences in the rate of wages 
paid for similar work. 


* A description of the detailed form in which items of the cost of pro- 
duction were collected by the Federal Trade Commission will be found 
on p. 2-3 of the Commission’s Coal Cost report No. 1, Pennsylvania— 
Bituminous (1919). The schedule used by the U. S. Coal Commission 
for the collection of costs followed closely the 1918 form of the Federal 
Trade Commission, 

“A detailed statement of these differences will be found on p. 30-31 
of the mimeographed copy of the Coal Commission’s report on the “Cost 
of Production of Anthracite Coal.” 
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The differences in factors affecting costs as between different 
mines in the same field are much more marked in their effects 
when costs of different fields are being compared. The result 
is a still wider range of costs. 

If costs may differ so widely between mines in a given field, 
how is it that so many of the high-cost mines can continue in 
existence from year to year? This may be due to various causes. 
The coal that is being mined at a relatively high cost may come 
from a seam of very high-grade coal, which commands a fancy 
price because of its use for blacksmithing, or for coking, or for 
household fuel, or for gas making, while the coal from the thicker 
seams may be suitable only for steam raising. Or it may be that 
the age of the mine is the controlling factor, the mining practice 
at some mines being to mine, in its earlier years, the coal most 
accessible and cheapest to get out (mining “advancing’’), while 
in other mines the mining practice is first to take out the dearest 
coal (mining “retreating’”’). Or it may be that in certain mines 
the installation of labor saving machinery has resulted in a rela- 
tively low labor cost. In accounting practice, the labor cost is 
included as a cost of operation, while there is no corresponding 
allowance made to operating cost for the use of the capital tied 
up in the investment in labor-saving machinery. 

The cost of production of a particular mine is the resultant of 
many factors, and these do not continue constant, even for the 
same mine, over a long period of years. However, considering 
all of the mining operations in a given field, taken together as 
parts of a large unit of supply, it will be found that the costs of 
a large per cent of the production of that field, generally from 
75 to 85 per cent, are grouped within a relatively narrow range, 
the extreme of the range for the field being due to the costs of 
a small proportion of the production produced at very low or 
high costs. 

The more nearly uniform the physical conditions in a given 
field, the greater is the proportion of tonnage produced within 
the relatively narrow range of: costs, of which the upper limit is 
the cost which is at a point of 75 to 85 on a scale of 100, on a 
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cumulative arrangement of the costs in the field from low to 
high. This natural grouping of costs in a field within a rela- 
tively narrow range (the “bulk line” cost) was used during war 
time coal regulation in connection with the determination of the 
maximum prices allowed to be charged for coal from a specified 
field.® 

There are two questions of general interest in answering which 
cost of production statistics are of use. One question concerns 
the changes which have taken place from time to time in costs 
of production, the other question deals with the relationship exist- 
ing between the operator’s cost and what he received for his 
coal, with a view to measuring the profitableness of his business. 

For the answer of the first question it is desirable to eliminate, 
as far as possible, the effect of differences in cost due to the 
various physical conditions affecting the different mines. This is 
secured by using for each period of time shown returns from the 
same operators. It is a fairly safe assumption that, however these 
various operators’ costs may differ one from another, that at 
each period shown they will have the same relative difference, 
thus making the combined figures—the field averages—compara- 
ble. And if it can be shown that the operators whose statistics 
are used are fairly typical of the field, then their fluctuations of 
cost can safely be accepted as applying to the field as a whole. 
And this is also true when larger units than the single field are 
being compared. 

In Appendix I of the Commission’s report on “Cost of Pro- 
duction of Bituminous Coal” there are given at length detailed 
tables showing the average field costs of production and sales 
realization, stating the output obtained during a specified period, 
the per-ton labor, supplies and general expense costs, as well as 
the total f. o. b. mine cost (which is the total of these three items), 
the per-ton sales realization and the margin; that is, the difference 
between the f. 0. b. mine cost and the sales realization. 


*For a description of the methods used by the U. S. Fuel Adminis- 
tration for price-fixing purposes, see the “Report of the Engineers’ Com- - 
mittee, 1918-1919” issued by the U. S. Fuel Administration (Washington, 
1919). 
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While for many purposes the field figures are more useful, 
because they throw light directly on specific conditions in particu- 
lar localities, for a broad view of the industry figures showing the 
general movement of costs and sales realizations over a wider 
area are desirable. 

It was possible to compare the returns for 1922 with those of 
1916 in the case of 217 operators in 31 fields and 11 States. These 
217 operators produced for market or coking purposes about 
66,000,000 tons in 1916 and 52,000,000 in 1922. That formed 
about 131% per cent of the total output in the United States in 
1916 and 12% per cent in 1922. Their average sales realization in 
1916 was $1.35 per ton as compared with the U. S. Geological 
Survey’s figure of $1.32 for average value at the mine of all coal 
produced in the United States in 1916. Their average sales reali- 
zation in 1922 was $2.97 per ton as compared with the Geological 
Survey figure of $3.02. Judged from that standpoint their com- 
bined figures can be considered as fairly representative of gen- 
eral conditions. 

The labor cost per ton of these 217 operators averaged 83 cents 
per ton of 2,000 pounds in 1916 as compared with $1.82 in 1922, 
their total f. o. b. mine cost, $1.12 in 1916, as compared with 
$2.51 in 1922, their total sales realization $1.35 as compared with 
$2.97, and their margin 23 cents as compared with 46. Ex- 
pressed in percentages their output in 1922 was about 21 per 
cent lower than in 1916, their labor cost 119 per cent higher, their 
total f. o. b. mine cost 124 per cent and their sales realization 120 
per cent. 

In 1916 their labor cost formed 74.1 per cent of the total cost 
and 61.5 per cent of the sales realization; in 1922 it formed 72.5 
per cent of the cost and 61.3 per cent of the sales realization. 
Their total f. o. b. mine cost formed 83.0 per cent of the sales 
realization in 1916 and 84.5 per cent in 1922. 

Complete figures for the cost of production for all of 1920 
were not available for more than a few operators. Total f. o. b. 
mine costs, but not labor costs, were available, however (from 
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records of the (Calder) Senate Committee on Reconstruction),° 
which covered the year 1919 and the first three quarters of 1920. 
It was possible to compile for 264 operators in 45 fields in 17 
States their total f. 0. b. mine costs, sales realizations and margins 
for 1918 (from their reports to the Federal Trade Commission) 
for 1919, January-March, 1920, and April-September, 1920 (from 
the Calder Committee records.) Table 5, pp. 98 and 99, shows, 
by grand divisions and total for the United States, their produc- 
tion, total f. o. b. mine costs, sales realizations and margins. 
The 264 operators produced about 86,500,000 tons in 1918, and 
71,000,000 tons in 1919. Only the production for the first nine 
months of 1920 was secured, this being about 62,000,000 tons. 


TABLE 6 


AVERAGE VALUE 


NP GSS SR Se Oe AVERAGE SALES REALIZATION OF 264 


(ALL COAL) OPERATORS PER NET TON 
1918 $2 .58 $2 .53 
1919 2.49 2.50 
1920 SoS January—March 2.69 


April-September 3 .82 


Their production in 1918 formed about 15.3 per cent and in 1919 
about 15.6 per cent of the total output for those years. 

A comparison of the average sales realizations of these 264 
operators with the average statistics of value at mine for the total 


production, as found by the U. S. Geological Survey,” is shown 
in table 6. 


*The Senate Committee on Reconstruction and Production, 66th Con- 
gress, 3d session (the “Calder Committee”), through subpcena from the 
files of the National Coal Association, secured certain cost information 
which had been reported to the Association by many operators. Certain 
compilations made from this material, by employes of the Calder Commit- 
tee, were presented before the Senate Committee on Manufactures (the “La 
Follette Committee”), as well as certain other compilations made by em- 
ployees of the National Coal Association. (Hearing before Committee 
on Manufactures, U. S. Senate, 66th Congress, 3rd session, on S. 4828, 
Washington, 1921.) 


"The “average value” shown by the U. S. Geological Survey, is defined 
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Throughout 1918 the wage scale remained unchanged, and 
all but a small part of the coal was sold at Fuel Administration 
prices. There was a depressed market following the Armistice 
which lasted for about a year, ending with the urgent demand 
that was induced by the widespread strike in the unionized fields 
in November of 1919. Work was resumed at a higher wage 
scale and the costs of January-March, 1920, reflect the higher 
wage. The Fuel Administration price regulations were re-estab- 
lished. As a result of the higher costs a lower margin was 
obtained in January-March, 1920, than in 1918. On April 1, 
1920, a still higher wage scale went into effect, as a result of 
the award of the Bituminous Coal Commission, while at the same 
time Governmental price regulation was terminated. The rail- 
road strike in the spring of 1920 interfered with the free move- 
ment of the coal from several important eastern fields, and a 


as follows, on p. 528 of “Coal in 1919, 1920 and 1921,” U. S. Geological 
Survey (Washington, 1923) : 

The value given in this report is the value realized at the mine f. o. b. 
cars, and the average value per ton is the average value realized, obtained 
by dividing the total value by the number of tons sold or produced. Coal 
used at the mine, coal coked by the producing company, and coal used 
in some other industry by that company—in all forming a considerable 
part of the total output—is not sold, and the value placed upon it is either 
estimated or is the amount at which it is carried on the company’s books. 
Either value is presumably the amount the coal would have brought if 
it had been sold or the cost of other fuel for the purposes stated if it 
had been purchased. In other words, the values given represent returns 
to the operators for coal actually sold plus the estimated value of that 
not sold. The value thus fixed is more or less arbitrary and does not 
necessarily represent the current prices for coal sold commercially. Many 
mines are owned by consumers who take all or a great part of their 
output at nominal prices. The output of such mines is not known 
accurately, but it is probably between 20 and 25 per cent of the entire 
output. Even where the coal is actually sold large quantities may be 
moved on “cost plus” contracts that provide for prices far below both the 
average spot prices in the field or the average prices realized on deliveries 
by ordinary contracts. The figures in the tables therefore do not neces- 
sarily show prices or even an average of the prices of coal at the mines, 
Taken over a period of years, however, they do furnish an index to the 
rise and fall in the value of coal. 
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buyers’ panic took place in the summer and fall of 1920. In the 
early fall there was a substantial increase in the wages paid to 
day men in many of the fields. The higher costs of April-Sep- 
tember, 1920, as compared with January-March, reflect to a large 
measure the two wage increases over the wage scale of the earlier 
period. 

The sales realization increased to a marked degree in the 
northern and southern Appalachian fields. In the northern Appa- 
lachian the total cost increased about 29 per cent over that of 
January-March, and the sales realization 58 per cent; in the 
southern Appalachian the increase in total cost was 18 per cent 
and in sales realization 46 per cent. In the other regions the 
rate of increase in costs was somewhat less, and in sales realiza- 
tions very materially less. 

The Coal Commission obtained reports direct from operators 
covering their costs and sales realizations for 1921 and 1922. 
Reports for 1918 to the Federal Trade Commission from many of 
the same operators were also available, and table 7 (pp. 102-3) 
summarizes the costs, sales realizations and margins in 1918 
and 1922 of 1,180 operators in 83 fields in 23 States. These 1,180 
operators produced 66 per cent of the total output in 1918 and 
57 per cent in 1922. Their average sales realization in 1918 was 
$2.60 net per ton, as compared with $2.58, the U. S. Geological 
Survey average value at mine for the total production, and in 
1922 their average sales realization was $3.01, as compared with 
the Geological Survey figure of $3.02 for value at mine. 

In considering the total costs for 1922 it should be borne in 
mind that the costs in the Union fields show greater increases 
over 1918, in part because of the higher wage scales in effect, and 
in part because of the carrying charges during the five months’ 
strike when there was no production. In the non-union fields there 
had been cuts in wages in 1921 and early 1922, which brought 
the costs down nearly to the 1918 level. In some non-union fields 
the labor costs in 1922 were actually lower than in 1918. 

In considering the sales realizations for 1922 attention should 
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be called to the fact that in the union fields the figures cover 
three months of a period of low prices, and four months of a 
post-strike period of high prices, while during the nearly five 
months of strike there were no sales. Their sales realizations, 
therefore, for the year average higher through this cause than 
the sales realizations of the non-union fields, where in addition 
to the first three months of low demand there followed the five 
months’ period when the operators very generally lived up to 
the agreement with Secretary Hoover (see Chapter II, page 86), 
that they would not take advantage of the heavy market demand 
caused by the scarcity brought about through the strike in the 
union fields to charge prices in excess of those formerly fixed 
by the Fuel Administration, making allowance for changes in 
cost since the war. On the termination of this agreement, which 
took place in some fields before the end of the strike, the operators 
in non-union fields, as well as those in unionized fields, obtained 
high sales realizations consequent on the heavy post-strike demand 
to replenish consumers’ stocks. The average sales realization for 
the year in the case of the non-union operators is therefore derived 
from two periods, one of relatively low prices and the other of 
high prices. 

In the following table there is shown the percentage that the 
labor cost formed of the total f. o. b. mine cost in 1918 and 1922, 
and the percentage that the labor cost and the total f. o. b. mine 
cost formed of the sales realization. 

It is not possible here to present any detailed picture that would 
be accurate for any particular field. The material for such 
studies exists in the detailed tables of the Cost of Production 
Report, taken in connection with information available in the 
other reports of the Commission, such as “Wage Rates in the 
Bituminous Coal Industry.” 

Margins. That there have been high or low costs, sales reali- 
zations or margins means little of itself. The reasons why these 
figures have been high or low, and why they change so radically 
from time to time, are the vital considerations. For such use of 
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the figures intensive studies and not broad generalizations are 
necessary. 

There are two sources of information that will throw light 
on the profits of the operators’ business. One is the margin 
(that is the difference between the per-ton total f. o. b, mine cost 


TABLE 8 
1918 1922 
PROPORTION PROPORTION 
LABOR COST LABOR COST 
FORMED OF FORMED OF 
REGION 
Total Total 
Sales Sales 
ae realiza- as realiza- 
cost tion cost tion 
per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent 
iNortherneAppalachianee pier steiner emit iene 70.8 | 52.7 | 65.8 | 58.4 
Southem»Appalachiannan sai et ise oes are (0-081 553, 21 205.50 SOR 
I asternulm terOleie race since a eke teeter be rina 1125) (16124) | 76.8 roto 
Western Interior and Southwestern.. we J. SOLO ei Saa le OnOm ei oee 


Great Plains, Rocky Mountains and Pacise Chaat: Net Ol ON OL2 note 


Unitede States, va cstensyss niu sores Glasrrsrera is te 73.0 | 56.2 | 69.4 | 61.1 


PROPORTION TOTAL F.O.B. MINE COST 
FORMED OF SALES REALIZATION 


1918 1922 

per cent per cent 

Northern Appalactianesss-memasce adem essere 74.4 88 .6 
Southernea ppalachianieiec see ere nearer 76.0 86.0 
Hastermuntenotocr secs wath toe ee eee nee 79 .2 84.1 
Western Interior and Southwestern............... 91.4 101.5 
Great Plains, Rocky Mountains and Pacific Coast. . 81.7 87.3 
UnitediStates sa sanraa mote eee ene 77.0 88.0 


and sales realization), the other is the rate of return on the invest- 
ment. 

As an indication of the profitableness of the business, the 
margin is not an exact measure. It is by no means “clear profit ;” 
the margins here shown include any Federal tax that had to be 
paid. It is not directly correlated to the investment, and so of 
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uself can give no light on the return received on the investment. 
One operator may have his mine fully equipped with mining and 
underground-loading machinery and use electrical haulage, while 
his neighbor mines his total output with pick miners and uses 
mule haulage, which means the employment of mule drivers. 
The first operator will show a relatively low labor cost per ton, 
i.e., the amount paid in wages divided by the tonnage produced, 
while the second will show a relatively large labor cost. Now, 
while there is an allowance for the depreciation or wearing out 
of the labor-saving equipment, which is included in the general 
expense cost of the first operator, there is no allowance at all for 
the use of the money tied up—it may be for years—in this equip- 
ment, The depreciation allowance included in the cost is merely 
designed to replace the original value, when the equipment has 
been worn out. Therefore if the first operator, using labor-saving 
equipment, is to receive the same return on his investment as his 
neighbor, who has pick mining and mule haulage, the first opera- 
tor’s margin must be larger than the second operator’s by an 
amount equal to what is necessary to pay for the use of the capi- 
tal tied up in labor-saving machinery, which is responsible for 
the lower cost per ton. 

The margin, however, is extremely useful in throwing light 
from time to time on the profitableness of the business of a 
group of the same operators at each period, although these oper- 
ators differ between themselves in the character of their invest- 
ments. Any modification of the relative differences between 
them from one period to another is likely to be of slight impor- 
tance. 

In making comparisons of the margins at different periods for 
such a group of operators, it is of little value to consider the 
actual amounts in dollars and cents of margins received. It is 
their relation to the total f. o. b. cost or to the sales realization 
that is important. For example, the average margin of certain 
operators at one time might be 25 cents per ton and at a later 
time, 50 cents. Yet the larger margin might actually indicate a 
less profitable condition because the costs had more than doubled. 
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In the summary table shown on the preceding pages (see 
pp. 102-3) the actual amounts of the margins in dollars and cents 
are shown. 

In the three following tables their relations to the total f. o. b. 
mine cost and to the sales realization are shown. 

As has already been pointed out the information on margins 
throws no direct light on the rate of return on the investment, 
the method by which the profitableness of an industry is usually 
measured. 

To get such a rate of return it is necessary first of all to find 
out the amount of the investment on which the rate must be 


TABLE 9 
1916 and 1922 margins of 217 operators in 31 fields in 11 states 


RATIO THAT MARGIN BEARS TO 


PERIOD AMOUNT[OF:-MARGIN:.) |". 2 ee eee eee 
Total f.0.b. mine cost Sales realization 
per cent per cent 
1916 $0.23 20.5 17.0 
1922 0.46 18.3 1525 


figured. And there are many difficulties encountered in determin- 
ing this basis. For example, the investment may be considered 
as merely the amount that the stockholders—the owners them- 
selves—have in the business, to which may be applied the net 
income after deducting interest on borrowings. Or the invest- 
ment may be considered as the total amount used in the business, 
whether belonging to the stockholders themselves or borrowed 
from others, to which would be applied the total net income. A 
second set of difficulties lies in the fact that in some cases the 
investment accounts on the books show the values as established 
by the original amounts invested by the stockholders years ago, 
and have little or no relation to the present market values of the 
property, while in other cases the investment values on the books 
include not only the original amounts put in the property, but 
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TABLE 10 
1918, 1919 and 1920 margins of 264 operators in 45 fields in 17 states 
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REGION AND PERIOD 


Northern Appalachian: 
ROTSH (year) Paes Moy mc ak 
1OTOM year) non torte aia cies A: 
1920 (January—March)........... 
1920 (April-September).......... 


Southern Appalachian: 
[EET Gye es eR cee oe ae 
MOTOR yeat) ie ans vale hs Sek» aietse 
1920 (January—March)........... 
1920 (April—September).......... 


Eastern Interior: 
HOASH VEAL) Perse aera ccineco cess ss 
AOIOR( CAL eee daiare teria tees outs 
1920 (January—March)........... 


1920 (April—September).......... 


Western Interior and Southwestern: 
GIG IVeaT aes Seley ieiess istah cae 
HOLM year) tes emmeans sae dns ones 
1920 (January—March)........... 
1920 (April-—September).......... 


Great Plains, Rocky Mountains and 


Pacific Coast: 
MOMSM (VEAL) tne cuersrere este ciersriale © 
TOY OM ear sarees sta s seasicee re steve 
1920 (January—March)........... 
1920 (April-September).......... 


RATIO THAT MARGIN BEARS TO 


United States: 
HOUSE VEAT) seks ook oe aes oo 
AOION (EAT) ere cicreus) ites exe diel sneie: > 
1920 (January—March)........... 
1920 (April-September).......... 


AMOUNT OF 
MARGIN 
PER NET TON coe nee Sales realization 

per cent per cent 
$0.69 36.5 26.8 
23 10.4 ee 
oe 13.3 11.8 
1:22 40.6 35.3 
68 34.0 25.4 
27 £122 10.1 
a7 6.8 6.3 
95 32.0 24.2 
AT 25.5 20.2 
19 9.0 8.2 
se 14.4 12.6 
62 24.0 19.4 
42 1559 13.4 
.09 2.9 2.8 
37 12.4 11.0 
33 9.4 8.6 
71 31.8 24.2 
.29 10.5 9.5 
34 11E6 10.4 
40 123 10.9 
60 Stet 2307 
22 9.7 8.8 
30 12.25 1192 
89 30.4 23.3 
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also appreciations of value (“write-ups”) which have been added 
in order to bring the book investment amounts nearer to present 
market values. This practice has generally been connected with 
the establishment of a value to be used as a basis for the determi- 
nation of Federal Income and Excess Profits taxes. Further- 
more, in recent years there have been important consolidations 
of companies of many years’ standing. In such cases the esti- 
mated market value of the property at the time of consolidation, 


TABLE 11 
1918 and 1922 margins of 1180 operators in 83 fields, in 23 states 


1918 1922 
RATIO THAT MAR- RATIO THAT MAR- 
Amount] GIN BEARSTO |Amount| GIN BEARS TO 
REGION OE ll fa eae 
De, | tab, | Saks. | “per | ob. | Saket 
net ton mine eon net ton pars ton 
PO Vber cond | ber cené | UNEP gore neem 
Northern Appalachian.............. $0.67 | 34.4 | 25.6 |$0.34 | 12.9 | 11.4 
Southern Appalachian.............. 265) | 3156) 24:09 23 ialelGe2 sai 40 
Hasterneln ternlolseeenne einen sien 49 | 26.2 | 20.8 .48 | 18.9 | 15.9 
Western Interior and Southwestern..| .26| 9.5 | 8.6 1067) 91-5*| ite 
Great Plains, Rocky Mountains and 
IPacitics@ Oastacmmran cen eee eis SM PISS) tills) 5} 42 | 14.6 | 1207 
WnitediStates*eone. sean ae .60 | 30.0 | 23.0 136u 132 0u et ZeO 


* Total f.o.b. mine cost exceeded sales realization. 


and not the original amounts invested by the stockholders of the 
former companies, became the original investment values as 
shown on the books of the new company formed through the 
consolidation. 

There are various theories as to what is the proper method for 
arriving at the investment value to be used as a basis for com- 
puting a rate of profit. The Coal Commission in its report on 
“Investments and Profits in Anthracite Mining” went into this 
subject at some length.® 


*For a discussion of the various theories of investment value to be 
used as a basis for computing rate of profit, see p. 6-10 and 28-30 of the 
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The information in its report on the “Investment and Profits 
of Bituminous Mining” was obtained by the Coal Commission 
from detailed reports made to it by the operators under oath. 
The tables were compiled directly from these reports. No re- 
visions whatever were made by the Commission’s accountants 
of the figures reported by the operators as “book values” with a 
view to altering in any way the effect produced either by appre- 
ciations or decreases in the values of assets, shown by the reports, 
nor were the net income figures adjusted to modify what various 
advocates might consider either excessive or insufficient charges 
for depletion, depreciation or amortization of property accounts. 
In other words, the Commission did not attempt to pass judg- 
ment on the validity of any “write-ups” or “write-downs” in the 
investment accounts or of the amounts of depletion, depreciation 
and amortization charge shown in the operators’ sworn reports. 

The inquiry was addressed to the largest operators only—those 
who produce 250,000 tons or more a year. It was possible to gét 
usable records from 99 companies for the ten-year period 1913- 
1922, and for 141 additional companies for shorter periods. There 
were 88 operators whose accounts for the ten-year period were 
kept on the calendar-year basis. These operators had an average 
production of about 73,500,000 tons per year, or about 15 per 
cent of the country’s output during that period. For the five- 
year period 1918-1922 returns were available on a calendar basis 
for 175 operators (including the above-mentioned 88 operators), 
whose production averaged about 142,000,000 tons per year or 
about 30 per cent of the total production. For the three-year 
period 1920-1922 there were available calendar-year reports from 
215 operators (including the foregoing), who produced from 31 to 
38 per cent of the total output during those three years. This total 
output, however, includes coal produced by “Consumer-owned” 
companies, none of which is included among the companies used 
in the investment and profit tables, because the “consumer- 


mimeographed copy of the Coal Commission’s “Report on Investments 
and Profits in Anthracite Mining,” also p. 4-5 of the mimeographed copy 
of the reports on “Cost of Production of Anthracite Coal.” 
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owned” companies generally do not carry their investment and 
earnings applicable to the coal properties as a distinct business, 
but rather as a department or part of the total business of the 
company in control. 

There are wide differences between the investment and profits 
reported by different operators in the same field, as well as be- 
tween the different fields considered as a whole. The use of 
combined figures and the generalizations to be drawn from them 


TABLE 12 
1920 1918-1922 
NUM- (OS oh sd 
PAHOA ae ae Average mae 
TORS Production ton yearly pro- ton 
invest- duction invest- 
ment ment 
Northern Appalachian.......... 95 | 86,289,408/$6.88 | 80,720,377/$7.06 
Southern Appalachian.......... 17. | 10,328,552) 5.83 | 9,174,699) 6.34 
Hasterpln terior: sates setecicioe 47 | 41,958,312] 1.99 | 36,644,838) 2.31 
Western Interior and South- 
WESCELIT yc merasie orice sststet ote rei 3 3,273,149) 3.84 | 2,446,930] 5.96 
Great Plains, Rocky Mountains 
andePacihicCoastavcrc: semis 13. | 15,526,557} 7.96 | 13,363,049] 9.10 
WnitediStatesn.ccciee mee 175 157,375,978) 5.49 |142,349,893] 5.95 


are subject to the same qualifications as those pointed out in con- 
nection with general figures of costs, sales realization and margins. 

The investment per ton. The per-ton investment is found by 
dividing the total number of tons produced into the total amounts 
of money involved in the coal-production operations, whether in- 
vested by the stockholders or borrowed on notes or bonds from 
outside sources. 

Since the production varies greatly from year to year it is 
obvious that with an unchanged investment figure the rate of 
investment per ton might show important differences from year 
to year because of changes in the production tonnage brought 
about through variations in the market demand for coal or sus- 
pensions of production due to transportation or labor difficulties. 


ei 
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For this reason in table No. 12 figures of investment per ton are 
stated in two ways for the same 175 companies, one set, showing 
the investment based on their average 1920 production (of about 
157,000,000 tons), and the other during the five-year period 1918- 
1922 based on their average annual production (about, 142,000,000 
tons). 

The wide variations in amount of the per-ton investment shown 
between the various Grand Divisions are due to several causes, 


TABLE 13 
Average per ton investment of 88 companies for 1913-1916, 1917-1922, and for the 
entire ten-year period 


g 1913-1916 1917-1922 1913-1922 
Z ~ ~ ~ 
5 aie g roe | ey 8 
REGION te 3.9 B 8.8 g 8.8 B 
2 ~Z >a aks as aks} > 
fs & ron é Q, LC A, é a e a é a, 
net tons net tons net tons 
Northern Appalachian. | 52/49 ,983 ,903)/$3 .19|43 ,930,930/$5 .67/46, 352, 119/$4..60 
Southern Appalachian .| 10} 6,234,371] 3.76) 6,575,533] 3.76] 6,439,068] 3.76 
Eastern Interior....... 20/13, 729,844) 1.65)14,990,561} 2.10/14,486,270) 1.93 
Western Interior and 
Southwestern....... 1) 2,204,979) 3.38) 1,696,604) 7.09} 1,899,854) 5.36 
Great Plains, Rocky 
Mountains and 
Paciic COaSta.ihie 5] 4,422,861] 4.47) 4,386,331] 6.75) 4,400,943) 5.84 
United States..... 88/76,575,958| 3.04/71,579,959| 4.85]73,578,254| 4.09 


chief among them being differences in the mining conditions 
encountered, the greater use of expensive mining equipment in 
some regions than in others, the holding of reserves of coal land 
(see Chapter III, Section 1, Royalties), and the adoption to a 
greater extent of the practice of entering on the books, in recent 
years, appreciations of value arising from the revaluation of 
property assets. The effect of this latter practice is brought out 
by table No. 13, which shows the average per-ton investments of 
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88 companies for 1913-1916, for 1917-1922 and for the entire 
ten-year period. 

While some part of the differences between the 1913-1916 
averages per ton, and those of 1917-1922 for the same companies 
may be attributable to changes in the rate of production, or to 
investment of new capital, or to allowing a part or all of the 
accumulated profits to remain in the business, the larger part in 
some regions is attributable to the revaluations made since 1916 
in property assets. The following table shows the proportion of 
the amount shown as total investment which such revaluation 
formed in the case of the foregoing 88 companies: 


TABLE 14 
PROPORTION THAT 
NUMBER OF APPRECIATED SURPLUS IN 
OS COMPANIES | 1920 FORMED OF TOTAL 
INVESTMENT IN 1920 
per cent 
INorthernyAppalachian:...jomieceits el aetiteeriee 52 34.9 
Southern Appalachian seater seit 10 No appreciation 
reported 
asterms*nteriorss cat cen anor Come ere 20 sya 
Western Interior and Southwestern.......... 1 18 
Great Plains, Rocky Mountains and Pacific 
COaSE Meso iise sles wre eta tos nice een eer 5 Slee 
Wnited’Stateseaae. cs eaceerree tiie 88 Silat 


Returns on investment. The method used in constructing the 
investment figures shown on the books has an important bearing 
on the rate of return on investment. The book investment may 
reflect merely the original amounts put in by the stockholders, 
with such surplus from earnings as may have accumulated in 
excess of dividends paid, or it may have been changed from time 
to time by adjustments due to the revaluations of property assets. 
Because of the lack of uniform accounting practices throughout 
the industry any presentation of the returns on investment is 
subject to certain inherent defects. Subject to these limitations 
it is possible, however, to throw some light on the general course 
on profits. In table 15, page 116, are shown for the sane oper- 
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ators rates of return before deduction of Federal Income and 
Excess Profits taxes on “Stockholders’ Equity,” and on “Total 
Investment in Coal Operations.” The Stockholders’ Equity is 
the amount that would accrue to the owners of the business (the 
stockholders) in case of liquidation and of the assets being sold 
for the amount at which they appear on the books—such assets 
including not only the property used in coal operations but also 
outside investments. The net income applicable to the Stock- 
holders’ Equity (before deduction of Federal taxes) includes 
income derived from, or losses due to outside investments, as 
well as the net income received from coal-producing operations. 
The total investment in Coal Operations represents the total 
amount of money used in the coal operations exclusively. It 
includes money borrowed as well as that which belongs to the 
stockholders. Investments in enterprises outside of coal are 
excluded. 

In the case of both sets of net incomes—that applicable to 
Stockholders’ Equity and that to Total Investment in Coal Oper- 
ations—the income used is a net income before deduction of 
Federal taxes. The reason why these taxes are not deducted is 
because of the impossibility of ascertaining accurately from the 
returns to what years the tax payments in a given year are appli- 
cable. This is chiefly due to the inclusion of a certain amount 
of additional taxes and refunds for previous years in the figures 
of the tax payment shown for a given year. 

In table 16, p. 118, the Federal taxes paid by the 88 com- 
panies during 1917-1922 are shown by years on a per-ton basis, 
obtained by dividing the payment reported for each year by the 
tonnage of the year preceding, the assumption being made that 
most of the tax paid in a given year related to the operations of 
the year directly preceding. 

Federal income and excess profits tax statistics. Through 
the courtesy of the Treasury Department, certain tabulations pre- 
pared by Mr. Edward White, head of the Statistical Division, 
Income Tax Unit, were furnished to the Coal Commission. These 
figures were tabulated from the returns as originally submitted 
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to the Treasury Department by the operators before being exam- 
ined by the Income Tax Division with a view to acceptance or 
revision. The amounts appearing for capital invested, for income 
or for taxes paid do not show the actual amounts eventually 
arrived at and accepted as final. They do show the amounts as 


TABLE 16 
Federal income and excess profits of 88 operators in cents per ton of production 


WESTERN GREAT 
INTERIOR |PLATNS, ROCKY 
Wana TO. |anpauacutan| APpALACHIAN| INrenion | AND | MOUNTAINS | St¢rgs 
PAID WESTERN COAST 
PRINCIPALLY 2) 
APPLIES f ; z 88 
52 companies | 10 companies| 20 companies} 1 company | 5 companies companies 
1916 0.4 0.0 Sarl 0.3 0.7 1.0 
1917 Sit5 9.2 12.8 2.0 65) 22/32 
1918 Bik sa 17.8 14.0 a8) 5.6 23.7 
1919 Sse) 8.3 6.3 0.4 3.6 5.9 
1920 27.6 Pal 1725 9.2 3.6 22.8 
1921 ot 8.0 255 14 6 6.8 Sa) 
TABLE 17 
Per cent of net income to invested capital 
YEAR BEFORE DEDUCTING TAX AFTER DEDUCTING TAX 
per cent per cent 
1917 26.47 17.26 
1918 16.04 8.95 
1919 6.33 5201 
1920 25.07 17.41 
1921 2.59 1.65 
Average (1917-1921)..... 14.47 


originally reported, and such figures are very valuable for broad 
generalizations covering the industry. 

One set of tables covers returns from 1,234 operators, for 
whom reports for the five-year period 1917-1921 were available. 
These showed the rates of return listed in table 17. 
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3. COSTS AND PROFITS OF BITUMINOUS WHOLESALERS 
AND RETAILERS 


In a typical week, when the market is active, the mines will load 
225,000 railroad cars, holding about 11,000,000 tons of coal and 
coke. These 225,000 cars must be picked up from 9,000 com- 
mercial mines in 92 districts in 26 States (to say nothing of other 
thousands of wagon mines) and delivered to 90,000 carload lot 
buyers in 48 States. The task involves not only the world’s 
biggest single job of transportation, but also an intricate job of 
wholesale marketing. 

The marketing is reduced to its simplest terms when a large 
consumer like a railroad or steel plant buys a mine and consumes 
its entire output. Perhaps 20 or 25 per cent of the total produc- 
tion is now handled in this way and the proportion is increasing. 

In contrast to such “captive” mines the commercial operators 
must find a market for their product. The large producers have 
built up their own sales organization, which may be either a sell- 
ing department of the operating company or a separately incorpo- 
rated but financially related marketing company. 

The smaller producers commonly sell to independent commis- 
sion agents or independent jobbers, who buy outright and sell 
as independent merchants for a merchandizing profit. Since the 
sales department and the affiliated sales company or agency is in 
reality a part of the producing organization, the Coal Commission 
followed the terminology of the trade and applied the term 
“wholesaler” to individuals or corporations not directly affiliated 
with the companies whose coal they handle, who sell to retailers 
or consumers in carload lots without physically handling the 
coal on, over or through their own yards, docks or other equip- 
ment. Thus defined, the term includes commission sales agents 
not directly affiliated with the mines whose coal they handle and 
independent wholesalers buying and selling on their own account 
as independent merchants. 

The independent wholesaler and commission sales agent exist 
because under normal market conditions they can render the 
necessary distribution service—particularly to small operators, of 
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whom there are literally thousands—more cheaply than the oper- 
ators could themselves perform the same service over their entire 
distribution territories. To large operators who have extensive 
sales organizations of their own the wholesaler offers an outlet 
for tonnage in any territory not adequately covered by the oper- 
ator’s sales organization. 

The services rendered by wholesalers, both to the producer 
and to the purchaser, may be summarized briefly as follows: 

To the producer: 

1. Offering a ready sales organization to small mines whose 
tonnage is inadequate to warrant them in maintaining their own 
selling organizations. 

2. Offering a similar service to large operators in markets not 
fully covered by the operator’s sales organization. 

3. Advancing for small operators a certain amount per ton 
immediately upon notice of shipment, thus financing payrolls for 
further operation. 

To the purchaser: 

1. Offering a wide selection of fuels and, in some cases, fuel 
engineering advice respecting the different kinds of coal handled. 

2. Extending credit. 

3. Providing a ready connecting link between the purchaser 
and the producer. 

4. Finding coal for a consumer in times of shortage. 

The typical wholesaler. Few wholesalers confine their activi- 
ties either to selling coal on a commission basis or to buying and 
selling as independent merchants. In fact, the functions of com- 
mission sales agent, independent wholesaler and even that of 
sales department for one or more mines may be performed by the 
same organization. Because of this overlapping of functions 
the typical wholesaler often carries on a business made up in 
varying proportions of commission sales and independent mer- 
chandizing. 

The wholesaler’s principal concern is an assured supply of ton- 
nage. To procure this many establish relationships with new 
mines or with older but financially weak mines, under which the 
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wholesalers advance to the mines, upon notice of shipment, a 
certain amount per ton, thus financing the mines for further 
operation. Such relationships, particularly on the part of older, 
well established, financially strong wholesalers, are very numer- 
ous. It is claimed and in many cases it is true within certain 
limits that wholesalers thus foster the development of new mines 
and keep in operation inefficient old mines which otherwise would 
be unable to remain in operation. 

Too many wholesalers. Representatives of the American 
Wholesale Coal Association classify those engaged in the trade 
under two heads, namely, “regular” or “established” wholesalers, 
whose membership is sought, and “snowbirds,”’ whose presence 
in the trade is decried by the Association. “Regular” or “estab- 
lished” wholesalers are those who are steadily engaged in the 
business year after year, while “snowbirds” are those who engage 
in the business only when there is opportunity for large profits 
and quit when the opportunity for such profits is past. The small 
amount of capital required to engage in the business, particularly 
in times of sellers’ markets, when sales can be made to a large 
extent on a cash basis, makes “snowbirding” not only easy but 
highly profitable whenever there is a shortage of coal. 

Frequently recurring shortages in recent years have attracted 
so many “snowbirds” who have remained in the trade, thus be- 
coming “regular” or “established” dealers, that the trade itself 
complains that there are too many wholesalers. It is claimed 
that too many wholesalers result in reduced tonnage per whole- 
saler, with consequently increased costs. Greater efficiency un- 
doubtedly might be attained if there were fewer wholesalers 
handling larger tonnages at lower costs per ton. But so long as 
frequently recurring shortages result in violent market-price fluc- 
tuations which offer opportunity for large speculative profits on 
the part of wholesalers, and competition alone is relied upon as 
the principal regulator of the trade, little reduction in the exces- 
sive number of wholesalers can be expected. Only uninterrupted 
production and distribution resulting in price stability over long 
periods of time can make it possible for price competition among 
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wholesalers, both for the producer’s tonnage and the consumer’s 
trade to reduce wholesale margins to a level commensurate with 
distribution services rendered and bring about the elimination 
of unnecessary wholesalers. 

Wholesale margins, expenses and profits. The wholesaler’s 
remuneration is taken in the form either of a commission or a 
gross profit, commonly spoken of in the trade as the wholesaler’s 
“margin.” This margin includes all expenses of wholesaling as 
well as the wholesaler’s profit. Margin as defined for the whole- 
sale trade therefore differs from the term margin as used by the 
Commission for operators of mines. The investment figures upon 
which rates of profit on investment shown in the Coal Commis- 
sion’s studies of the retail and wholesale trade are based include 
the book values of capital stock plus surplus and borrowed money, 
including bonds, minus good-will and outside investments. 

The Coal Commission’s study of margins, costs, profits and 
investments of wholesalers covered the ten-year period from 
1913 to 1922, inclusive. This was a period of rising prices for 
all kinds of coal, necessitating an increase in the amount of capi- 
tal required to finance the wholesaling of a ton of coal. Margins 
and expenses per ton increased sharply and net profits per ton 
fluctuated widely. 

To one not familiar with the wholesale trade the smallness of 
average margins, expenses and profits per ton in times of normal 
market demand when violent price fluctuations are absent, and 
the large returns on investment yielded by net profits of but a 
few cents per ton will be surprising until it is recalled that the 
wholesaler’s function is confined to selling coal without actually 
handling it, and in such a manner as to yield a rapid turnover of 
investment, and that therefore his actual investment per ton of 
coal sold is small. In times of shortage, however, the independent 
wholesaler buys at the lowest and sells at the highest prices obtain- 
able, thereby obtaining high margins for coal that is not always 
of the best quality. 

During the very active market of late 1922 the Coal Commis- 
sion found cases in which margins up to $3.90 per ton were real- 
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ized on particular sales of bituminous coal by wholesalers who 
did not physically handle the coal. Margins of $1.25 to $2.00 
per ton on particular sales were numerous, as might be expected 
in such a speculative market. Still other individual sales were 
made at a loss, the maximum loss reported being $2.25 per ton. 
Such margins are characteristic only of disturbed markets and 
are several times the average margins of normal times. When 


TABLE 18 


Tonnage margins, profits, investments and return on investment realized by whole- 
salers of bituminous coal, 1913-19229 


RATE OF 


ers es |e | AELPRO | RUBEN sero on 
cents cents cents per cent 
1913 $1 27,351,810 8.5 3.0 14.2 Dil, 
1914 60 27,611,393 8.9 2.8 16.2 16.9 
1915 70 32,421 , 633 9.0 eo) 17.0 16.8 
1916 82 40,725,146 12.6 6.3 17.6 35.9 
1917 115 49 677,703 19.4 10.5 Auk ¥ 48.5 
1918 135 SieZizno 2 15,3 6.9 21.4 32.4 
1919 169 56,466,370 16.3 Sal PSA ID. 
1920 228 86,958,380 29.6 14.1 2023 55.8 
1921 271 61,754,760 18.6 tee 42.7 Dott 
1922 299 86,650,000 Ces Al 29.4 24.0 


* Rates of return shown in this column are obtained by dividing the total 

profit by the total investment for all wholesalers reporting in each year. They 
are therefore more accurate than rates based on the unit figures appearing in 
the two preceding columns because the small unit figures have been adjusted to 
read to the nearest tenth of a cent, thereby introducing an appreciable error for 
purpose of percentage computation. 
a given shipment passes through the hands of two or more whole- 
salers before reaching the consumer the combined margins in 
times of shortage often represent more in the final selling price 
than was paid in wages to the miner who dug the coal, or to the 
retailer to cover his handling and delivery costs and profit. 

For each of the years from 1913 to 1922, inclusive, a varying 
number of wholesalers, ranging from 51 for 1913 to 299 for 


*Compiled from U. S. Coal Commission, “The Wholesale and Retai! 
Coal Trade,” mimeographed Report L, Table 4. 
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1922, reported to the Coal Commission that they handled bitumi- 
nous coal exclusively. Table 18 shows the total tonnage handled, 
average margins, profits and investments per ton and rates of 
return on investment reported by wholesalers for each year. 

The decrease in tonnage of bituminous coal handled per whole- 
saler in later years is significant. The table includes all com- 
panies handling bituminous coal exclusively from which usable 
reports were received by the Commission. It will be seen that 
for 1920 reports were obtained from 228 wholesalers, or four and 
one-half times as many as for 1913. Yet these 228 wholesalers 
handled only three times the tonnage reported by 51 wholesalers 
in 1913, In the strike year 1922, 299, or nearly six times as many 
wholesalers handled a tonnage but three times as great as was 
handled by the 51 wholesalers in 1913. These figures give a some- 
what exaggerated picture of the increase in number of wholesalers, 
for, of course, those firms that were in existence in 1913, but had 
gone out of business or been reorganized before 1923, when the 
Commission made its study, would not be counted. The exaggera- 
tion, of course, is largest in the earlier years and least in the later 
years of the period for which a more representative group of 
wholesalers reported. But even allowing for this the table indi- 
cates a large increase in the number of wholesalers without, an 
equivalent increase in tonnage and supports the claim previously 
mentioned that there are too many wholesalers. 

Advances in prices necessitated the use of practically twice as 
much capital to finance the sale of a ton of coal in 1922 as was 
required in 1913. Notwithstanding the decrease in tonnage per 
wholesaler and increased capital required per ton, the average 
rates of return on investment, except for the dull year 1921, 
showed marked increases during and since the war. 

In 1913 an average gross margin of 8.5 cents yielded an average 
net profit of 3 cents per ton, which returned 21.2 per cent on the 
total capital invested. In 1917, with average margins of 19.4 cents 
per ton and net, profits of 10.5 cents per ton, a return of 48.5 per 
cent, was realized on total investment. Fuel Administration control 
in 1918 reduced the average margin to 15.3 cents, and the average 
profit to 6.9 cents per ton, which yielded 32.4 per cent on total in- 
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vestment. In 1920, the year of maximum profits, average margins 
of 29.6 cents and net profits of 14.1 cents per ton yielded a return 
of nearly 56 per cent on total investment for all wholesalers, and 
in the strike year, 1922, average margins of 21.3 cents and net 
profits of 7.1 cents per ton yielded 24 per cent on total investment. 
Total investment, as here used, includes capital stock, plus surplus 
and borrowed money, minus goodwill and outside investments. 

During the ten-year period the average wholesaler’s margin has 
increased over two and a half times and his average net profit 
has more than doubled. 

Narrow margins and profits for 1921, when coal was plentiful, 
reflect sharp competition among the large number of wholesalers 
attracted to the trade by the bonanza profit years 1917, 1918 and 
1920. High profits of the boom years named above and sharply 
increasing tonnage and profits during the strike year 1922 point 
to the conclusion that, years of strikes and shortages are the 
wholesalers’ harvest time. Speculative risks in disturbed markets 
and keen competition in dull markets result in a considerable num- 
ber of failures in the wholesale trade. It should be noted that the 
figures of costs and profits here given necessarily omit the firms 
that had failed and had gone out of business during the ten years, 
because such firms could not be reached to furnish information 
in 1923, when the inquiry was made. It is probable, therefore, 
that the level of profits here shown is somewhat above the average 
for all the capital engaged in the trade, especially in the earlier 
years. 

Rate of capital turnover. It is frequently and truly stated that 
the wholesaler’s net profit per dollar of sales after deducting his 
expenses is very small. It cannot be assumed from this fact that 
the wholesaler’s profit on investment is, therefore, necessarily 
small. A study conducted by the Coal Commission covering the 
sales and investments of 81 identical companies handling both 
bituminous and anthracite coal for the ten years from 1913 to 
1922, indicated that in different years for every dollar of capital 
invested, sales of from $7.20 to $18.40 were made. In other 
words, each dollar of capital invested was turned over from 7.2 
to 18.4 times in different years, This explains how wholesalers 
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in good years, with net profits of but a few cents per ton, repre- 
senting but one or two cents per dollar of sales, can realize the 
large profits on investment shown in table 18.*° 

Eight per cent margin. Representatives of the wholesale trade 
have advocated gross margins of 8 per cent of the selling price, or 
8 cents per dollar of sales as being fair and reasonable to cover the 
wholesaler’s expenses and net profit. A study of the margins of 
the wholesalers, whose profits are summarized in table 18, showed 
that in no year of the ten-year period did the wholesaler’s margin 
amount to 8 per cent on sales. In 1913, 4 per cent margin on 
sales yielded 21.2 per cent net profit on investment; in 1917, 6.6 
per cent margin yielded 48.5 per cent net profit on investment, and 
in 1920, with still higher prices of coal, 6.1 per cent margin on 
sales yielded 55.8 per cent on investment, the highest rate of 
return for the ten-year period. 

This study led the Commission to the conclusion that 


Such a margin (8 per cent) would neither be necessary nor desirable. 
I'ts presence in the trade would not only be a public injustice, but would 
further stimulate the already greatly overdeveloped wholesale trade.* 


The Coal Commission stated that coal is a prime public neces- 
sity, each step in the production and distribution of which is 
charged with public interest. The Commission recognized that 
the wholesaler is a necessary factor in the distribution of coal. 1t 
also recognized that in times of shortage, speculative activities ou 
the part of more wholesalers than are necessary to handle the 
trade tend to enhance unduly the prices paid by the consumer. 
It included, therefore, wholesalers in its general recommendation 
that those who buy and sell coal in interstate commerce be 
licensed and be required to report to a Federal agency with power 
to prescribe the form of accounts. Although the Commission 
went on record against price-fixing by the Government, except in 
emergencies, it recommended that any fixing of jobbers’ price in 


**“Wholesale and Retail Coal Trade,” U. S. Coal Commission, Report 
pe l3) 


““Wholesale and Retail Coal Trade,” U. S. Coal Commission Report 
Eypart ip. 9) 
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times of emergency should take the form of limiting the margin 
that may be collected by one or more wholesalers to a definite 
maximum per ton, the maximum amount to be the same whether 
taken by one or more than one wholesaler. 

Dock companies. The dock companies of the Northwest con- 
duct businesses combining wholesaling of coal in carload lots with 
retailing. Both anthracite and bituminous coals are handled, the 
bulk of the tonnage being bituminous purchased outright, while 
the anthracite is usually handled on consignment. 

Dock coal, both bituminous and anthracite, is shipped by rail 
from eastern fields to the lower lake ports, from which it is trans- 
ported by boats to the docks located at such cities as Duluth, 
Superior, Ashland, Milwaukee, Sheboygan, Manitowoc and Green 
Bay, on the western shores of Lake Superior and Michigan, and 
to a number of Canadian ports as well, where it is unloaded to 
the docks and shipped to inland points by rail or sold locally at 
retail as needed. 

Bituminous coal has been handled in this manner for 50 years 
or more in amounts gradually increasing to 4,000,000 tons in 1896, 
10,000,000 tons in 1905, 20,000,000 tons in 1915, and under pres- 
sure of war conditions to 28,000,000 tons in 1918. 

One of the principal functions of the docks has always been the 
storage of coal during the summer for distribution as needed in the 
winter. Before the rapid development of the Indiana, southern 
Illinois and Wyoming coal fields the docks were in undisputed 
possession of the territory from the Great Lakes west to, or even 
beyond, the western boundary of the Dakotas, and south at least 
as far as the northern boundary of Iowa. Expansion of nearby 
coal fields and adequate year-round rail transportation has inten- 
sified price competition in the dock territory and all-rail coal has 
encroached upon dock territory until it is estimated that about one- 
half of the bituminous coal used in the dock area comes from all- 
rail sources, and the docks are left in undisputed possession only 
of the sparsely-settled northern part of the territory. 

Encroachment of all-rail coal makes the summer purchase and 
storage of large quantities of coal an increasingly precarious 
business venture, as the docks are no longer sure of their ability 
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to move their coal at a profit in price competition with coal from 
all-rail sources. An unusually mild winter may further add to the 
difficulties of dock operations by decreasing the household demand, 
which represents a large part of the tonnage, and may make large 
carryovers necessary, thus tying up large amounts of working 
capital in inventories for long periods of time, while an unusually 
early closing of navigation in the fall, or an unusually late open- 
ing in the spring may be the cause of shortage in case inadequate 
supplies are stored in the summer. 

Wholesale and retail margins and profits of dock companies. 
The Coal Commission secured reports from nine of the principal 
dock companies, six of which since 1913, and eight since 1920, 
conducted both wholesale and retail businesses, using the same 
investment, for both. From these reports it was possible to com- 
pile wholesale and retail margins and profits per ton, but return 
on investment could be shown only for both branches of the busi- 
ness combined. 

Average wholesale margins to cover physical handling of the 
coal ranged from $.538 to $1.066 per ton during the 10 years from 
1913 to 1922. Expenses ranged from 34.0 cents to 72.9 cents per 
ton. In 1921 a loss of 13.2 cents per ton was shown, while for the 
other years profits varying in amount from 13.3 cents to 47.1 cents 
per ton were realized.** 

Retail gross margins for companies reporting retail businesses 
ranged in different years from $.580 to $1.683 per ton. Retail 
expenses varied from $.688 to $1.327 per ton. Losses amounting 
to 11.8 cents, 11.9 cents and 10.8 cents per ton were shown, re- 
spectively, in 1913, 1914 and 1915. The remaining seven years 
showed retail profits ranging from 0.6 cents to 44.8 cents per ton.*® 

When the results for the two branches of the business were 
combined, profits on total investment for all companies were shown 
for every year except 1921, in which an average loss of two per 
cent was shown by all companies. In four years small profits 
yielded rates of return on total investment varying from 5.7 per 
cent to 7.8 per cent. During the remaining years larger profits 


* “Wholesale and Retail Coal Trade,” U. S. Coal Commission p. 75. 
* “Wholesale and Retail Coal Trade,” U. S. Coal Commission, p. 76. 
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yielded rates of return on investment ranging from 10.3 per cent 
to 20.7 per cent.‘* These rates of return, it will be noted by com- 
parison with table 18, indicate that because of competition of all- 
rail coal and general precariousness of the business, due to its 
dependence upon weather conditions, etc., the dock business is far 
less profitable than that of the wholesaler, who does not physically 
handle the coal he sells. 

Description of the retail trade. The typical retailer of coal is 
an independent merchant, who owns or leases his own yard and 
delivery equipment, buys in carload, and delivers in less than car- 
load lots.*° He assumes all merchandising risks of his business, 
including shortages in transit, degradation, or breaking of coal in 
handling, and in addition provides sufficient storage facilities, 
stocks and delivery equipment to furnish, so far as lies within his 
ability, the kind or kinds of coal his customers want, when, where, 
and in such quantities as their needs demand. The services ren- 
dered include storage in bulk, absorption of losses in transit and 
in handling, and delivery in small quantities as needed. The re- 
tailer undertakes these functions for a gross merchandising profit, 
or, as it is termed in the trade, “gross margin” or “working mar- 
gin,” representing the difference between the cost of coal along- 
side his yard (including the price paid f. o. b. mines, plus freight) 
and the price at which the coal is sold. 

Including the smallest dealers, retailers of coal in the United 
States number some 40,000 or more individuals, partnerships and 
corporations handling tonnages ranging from a few carloads to 
two or three millions of tons per dealer. In different sections of the 
country bituminous coal represents varying proportions of the 


4 “Wholesale and Retail Coal Trade,” U. S. Coal Commission, p. 77. 

*®Types of retailers other than the yard-dealer described are worthy 
of note. They include team-track dealers in large cities who serve in- 
dustrial and heating trade throughout the year, delivering from cars 
spotted on public team tracks; teamsters and peddlers who purchase from 
dealers having yards and furnish delivery services only, and finally, cor- 
mer groceries and so-called “coal cellars’ which handle coal by the 
bushel or the small paper bag to the poorest trade. The volume of ton- 
nage handled by dealers having no yards of their own is small in com- 
parison with that handled by dealers having yards. 
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total tonnage handled, but, in general represents somewhat more 
than half of the total retail tonnage, estimated roughly at 125,000,- 
000 tons annually. 

Combinations of coal retailing with other more or less seasonal 
businesses, such as ice, lumber, building materials and grain, 
produce and live stock shipping, are general in both city and 
country trade. Retailers engaged exclusively in the coal busi- 
ness are most often located in large cities, where year-round 
volumes of trade sufficient to support their activities can be 
developed. 

The retail trade, too, has its ‘““snowbirds” in the form of indi- 
viduals who, having no yards of their own, buy and deliver from 
team tracks only whenever there is an opportunity for profit, and 
co-operative buying clubs or associations that buy and deliver a 
car or, at most, a few cars for their members. Retailers object 
through their trade associations to the activities of such factors in 
the trade, claiming that they reduce the established dealer’s ton- 
nage, thereby resulting in higher costs to the established dealer 
and higher prices to consumers who are dependent upon him. 

Elements in retail prices. The price paid by the consumer for 
the ton of coal delivered by the retailer covers the price paid to 
the operator, the wholesaler’s margin, if a wholesaler intervenes 
between the mine and the retailer, the freight from the mine to 
the retailer’s yard, and finally the retailer’s margin to cover his 
unloading, yard and delivery expense, losses in transit, and, in 
case the coal is forked or screened, to remove fine sizes, any loss 
from selling the fine coal for less than cost at the mine, freight 
and handling costs, and finally the retailer’s net profit. 

The problem of retail costs. This problem is not a simple one. 
Services rendered vary widely for different dealers, being most 
numerous and most expensive for the city dealer, who, to meet 
exacting demands of his trade, screens or forks all prepared sizes 
to remove fine coal and provides expensive delivery service, even 
in some cases including wheeling or carrying the coal across lawns 
and trimming it back in bins, and least numerous and least expen- 
sive for the small country dealers, whose farmer customers pro- 
vide their own delivery service, even to shoveling coal from the 
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dealer’s bins to their wagons. Variations in efficiency of business 
management and in methods of handling coal may cause wide dif- 
ferences in costs of dealers doing business under essentially the 
same conditions. 

Dealers find the accurate determination of two items of cost 
most difficult. These items are shortages or losses in transit, and 
degradation or breaking down of coal into fine dust or screenings 
in handling. The dealer pays for coal on the basis of car weight 
at the mine. If he believes that a car contains less coal than is 
shown on the invoice he may have it reweighed at the nearest 
track scales, the expense of reweighing being borne by the rail- 
road in case there actually is a shortage, and by the retailer in 
case none is shown. Reweighing delays delivery and may entail 
additional expense. Consequently, it is resorted to only in cases 
where shortages obviously exist. For smaller shortages dealers 
obtain no check except their own scale weights by the wagon or 
truck load, and then only in case detailed records are kept, making 
possible accurate checks when inventories are taken or yards are 
completely empty. Few dealers keep the necessary records for 
such checks, hence shortages are guessed at rather than definitely 
known. On 286 cars of bituminous coal reweighed by the Indiana 
Retail Coal Merchants’ Association during 1923, the actual shert- 
age in weight was 7.76 per cent.”® 

Degradation occurs only on prepared sizes of coal, such as lump, 
egg and nut, representing only a part of the coal handled by most 
dealers. It does not affect any run of mine or screenings handled. 
It is largest for friable bituminous, and least for anthracite coal. 

Fine sizes removed from prepared sizes often are transferred to 
screenings bins without weighing, and are sold along with screen- 
ings purchased by the carload. The prices received often do not 
cover the original purchase cost and handling expenses for the 
degraded coal, which was originally paid for as prepared coal. As 
an item of retail cost loss in value of coal by degradation is also 
more often guessed at than definitely known. 

Finally, the majority of retailers conduct comparatively small 


% “Wholesale and Retail Coal Trade,’ U. S. Coal Commission, Report 
L, p. 87. 
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businesses, without any special business training or accounting 
knowledge, Consequently, the books of most dealers are kept, at. 
best, on a double entry basis, with no special attempt to segregate 
the results for the coal business from those of other businesses 
conducted. Large dealers, particularly those handling coal ex- 
clusively, whose tonnages are sufficient to warrant the expense 
of detailed accounting, often have accurate cost systems, but the 
Coal Commission found that in general the retailing of coal is 
conducted by thousands of retailers on a haphazard, rule-of-thumb 
basis, rather than on a basis of definitely known cost. 

Retail margins. Retail gross margins, representing the differ- 
ence between the cost of coal f. 0. b. cars at the dealer’s yard, and 
the price at which it is sold, were found to differ widely in differ- 
ent parts of the country and for different types of trade served. 
Margins of city dealers rendering the greatest delivery service 
were largest, and those of country dealers, rendering the least ser- 
vice, were smallest. Margins on coal sold to consumers who 
provided their own delivery were generally from $.50 to $1.00 per 
ton less than those on coal delivered by the dealer, except in the 
Far West, where the reduction in some cases was as much as $1.50 
per ton. The amount, of reduction made appeared to be deter- 
mined more often by custom than by the dealer’s actual cost of 
teaming and delivery.’” 

In general the margins reported by the majority of dealers 
throughout the country ranged from $1.75 to $3.00 per ton for 
bituminous coal. The lowest margin was 25 cents per ton, re- 
ported by a Pennsylvania dealer in 1922, and the highest was 
$5.90, taken by a Texas retailer in the same year. In general the. 
margins taken on prepared sizes of bituminous were slightly 
larger than those taken on run of mine."® 

Average margins, investments and profits. The Coal Commis- 
sion sent schedules requesting information regarding investments, 
costs and profits for the five-year period, 1918 to 1922, to over 
ae Spene ns and Retail Coal Trade,” U. S. Coal Commission, Report 
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*“Wholesale and Retail Coal Trade,” U. S. Coal Commission, Report 
Ep. 46, 
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8,000 retailers throughout the country. About 6,000 of these 
schedules were returned, of which over 5,000 contained usable 
information for one or more years, and about 1,000 contained 
information for the full five years. Lack of time and personnel 
made it impossible to complete the tabulations of all five-year 
schedules. Those for 273 companies engaged exclusively in the 


TABLE 19 
Retail tonnages, average margins, profits, investments and returns on investment 
for representative dealers in the Central and Mountain and Pacific states territory 
(predominantly bituminous)* 


AVERAGE AVERAGE AVERAGE RATE OF 
YEAR TONNAGE MARGIN PER NET PROFIT INVESTMENT RETURN ON 
TON PER TON PER TON INVESTMENT 
Central states (95 companies) 
per cent 
1918 2,248,856 | $1.683 $0 .317 $1 .636 19.4 
1919 2,043,588 1.912 .320 1.913 16.7 
1920 2,074,389 2.404 456 2.065 Pp) ah 
1921 1,834,779 2.097 218 2eou5 8.7 
1922 1,945,141 1.985 280 22330 1220 
Mountain and Pacific states (15 companies) 
1918 204,878 1.404 PAZ 1.357 9.3 
1919 198,757 1.627 226 1.384 16.3 
1920 222,872 ioe 7313 1.349 MS 
1921 147,892 1.896 .010f 2.112 OFS 
1922 * 156, 606 1.881 144 1.976 7.3 


* Compiled from “The Wholesale and Retail Coal Trade,” United States Coal 
Commission Report L., Retail Section Table 2 facing page 53. 
Tt Loss. 


retailing of coal were completed and were used as the basis of the 
Commission’s discussion of retail costs and profits. 

Since practically every dealer handles both anthracite and bitu- 
minous coal it is impossible to select a group of dealers handling 
bituminous only. In certain sections of the country, however, the 
tonnage is predominantly bituminous. Of the various sections, 
the Middle West is probably the most representative of the bitu- 


minous trade. 
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For this section 95 dealers, handling approximately 2,000,000 
tons in each of the five years, realized average margins ranging 
in different years from $1.68 to $2.40 per ton. Average retail 
expense ranged from $1.39 to $1.99, and net profits per ton ranged 
from 21.8 cents to 45.6 cents in different years. On total invest- 
ments ranging from $1.64 to $2.51 per ton in different years, these 
profits netted returns ranging from 8.7 per cent to 22.1 per cent. 
All profits and rates of return were computed before payment of 
Federal income taxes. In four of the five years returns on total 
investment ranged from 16.7 to 22.1 per cent.1® These rates of 
return, it will be noted by comparison with the table on page 123, 
were less, except for the year 1921, than those of bituminous 
wholesalers who did not physically handle the coal they sold. 
Table 19, page 133, shows the tonnages, margins, investments and 
profits of dealers in the Middle West, Mountain and Pacific States 
region, whose tonnages are predominantly bituminous. 

Conclusion. The Coal Commission recognized that, even making 
due allowance for the necessity of maintaining sufficient retail 
facilities to meet the peak demand of winter, facilities for retail- 
ing bituminous coal are considerably overdeveloped ; that the trade 
is generally highly competitive and that generally it is the most 
efficient firm that, succeeds. The Commission took the position 
that where artificial price control, maintained by collusive action 
on the part of the retailer, is absent the competitive nature of the 
retail trade generally makes regulation of bituminous margins and 
prices unnecessary except in times of emergency shortage, and 
that regulation, when necessary, should be applied locally and 
should take the form of limitation of margins rather than the 
fixing of prices. 


“Wholesale and Retail Coal Trade,” U. S. Coal Commission, Report 
L, Retail Table 2, 


CHAPTER IV 
How THE MINERS LIVE 


To answer the question, “Are the miners getting a decent liv- 
ing?’ it was necessary to determine the economic status of the 
mining population. Rates of pay vary widely from district to 
district and even from mine to mine; the opportunity for employ- 
ment varies; operators claim that the miners do not take full ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to work when it is offered, and so the 
Commission measured absenteeism and labor turnover—all in 
order to test the actual earning power of the miners. The cost 
of living had to be determined, together with retail prices of food, 
clothing and the other necessities of life in the mining regions and, 
finally, family incomes and actual expenditures were examined. 

Chapter IV takes up the last four of these subjects. It also 
includes a section on accidents and health. 

Four investigations were made by the Commission to secure in- 
formation about living conditions: For data on physical environ- 
ment and community resources a staff of field agents investigated 
880 communities—713 company-controlled and 167 independents ; 
for the characteristics of the mining population a tabulation was 
made from the schedules collected by the Bureau of the Census in 
1920; for sanitary surveys the Commission turned to the United 
States Public Health Service, which made investigations of 123 
communities—64 of them company-controlled and 59 indepen- 
dents; for information about the cost of living, retail prices of 
commodities, rental rates, etc., field studies were made in selected 
districts. 

The engineers of the Bureau of Mines reported to the Commis- 
sion on mine safety. 


1. THE BITUMINOUS MINE-WORKERS AND THEIR ENVIRONMENT 


Make-up of the bituminous mine-working population. Who the 
men are who work and live in the bituminous coal fields of the 
United States, how many of them live in urban centers and still 
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pursue the occupation of mine-worker ; how many are native white 
or colored; how many are foreign born and whence they come— 
these and many other important questions are answered at length 
in the reports of the Commission. 

Of the half million and more bituminous coal mine-workers 
throughout the United States only a little more than a fifth live in 
incorporated towns with a population of 2,500 or over. But this 
proportion varies from 47 per cent in Illinois, where many towns 
originated before coal mining began, to 6 per cent in West Vir- 
ginia, where bituminous coal mining often means pioneering, and 
generally involves living in company-controlled communities. 

Nearly 60 per cent of the bituminous mine-workers are native 
born, white, another 8 per cent are colored natives, and slightly 
less than a third are foreign born; Italy, Austria, Poland and the 
British Isles, in the order named, furnishing the largest number 
of recruits to the industry. These are the figures for the half 
million and more bituminous mine-workers, but they do not show 
the prevailing racial characteristics in the various coal regions. 
In Pennsylvania, for example, over 55 per cent are foreign born, 
and an insignificant number are native colored. In Alabama less 
than 4 per cent of the mine-workers are foreign born, and 53 per 
cent are colored natives. The native white mine-workers pre- 
dominate in West Virginia, Indiana, Ohio, Illinois and in the 
other central western States. 

Nearly 70 per cent of the foreign born bituminous coal mine- 
workers had been in this country ten years or more in 1920, and 
over 90 per cent had been here five years or more. While the 
proportions of foreign born among the mine-workers in each sec- 
tion of the country differ conspicuously, the proportion in each 
section whose residence in the United States exceeds five years 
presents few marked variations. On the other hand, the numbers 
of foreign born who have been in this country fifteen years or 
over differ sharply in the several coal States. 

Twenty-six per cent of the total number of foreign born mine- 
workers in 1920 were naturalized, 16.9 per cent had taken out first 
citizenship papers, and 51.7 per cent were alien (the status of 5.2 
per cent not being reported). Here again, figures for all the 
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mine-workers taken together fail to represent the civic status of 
the foreign born engaged in the bituminous mines of IlIlinois, 
where 42 per cent were naturalized, 21 per cent had first papers 
and 31 per cent were alien; and of Pennsylvania, where 22.6 per 
cent were naturalized, 14.1 per cent had first papers, and 59.7 per 
cent were alien. In West Virginia less than 10 per cent of the 
18,500 foreign born mine-workers were naturalized, 9.2 per cent 
had taken out first papers, and 74.8 per cent were still alien in 
1920, the status of the other 6 per cent being unknown. 

From a social and civic point of view the figures on literacy 
for the bituminous mine-workers as a whole and for those in each 
of the sections shown separately are encouraging, as 87.9 per cent 
of the total both read and write, the per cent ranging from 83.8 in 
West Virginia to 96.9 in Indiana. In the light of mining hazard, 
however, the 11 per cent of the total who neither read nor write, 
ranging from 2.8 per cent in Indiana to 14.9 per cent in West Vir- 
ginia, assumes significance. Of the total foreign born from other 
than English speaking countries, 22.8 per cent neither read nor 
write and 12.7 per cent do not speak English, the percentages 
varying somewhat in the several sections shown separately. 

Approximately 62 per cent, of the bituminous coal mine-workers, 
whether native white, native colored or foreign born, maintain 
homes and over 95 per cent of all those maintaining homes are, or 
have been, married men. Over 17 per cent, chiefly single men, 
are living with parents or relatives, and 20 per cent, largely single 
men, but many whose wives are not present, are boarding or 
lodging. Disregarding the small numbers of colored in western 
States and the foreign born in Alabama, the proportions main- 
taining homes in sections shown separately, deviate substantially 
from the totals for the entire bituminous coal area, the greatest 
range being from 50 per cent, for foreign born in West Virginia 
to 68 per cent, also for foreign born, in Illinois. The number of 
native whites in West Virginia maintaining homes is nearly 62 
per cent and in Illinois it is 64 per cent. 

In 70 per cent of the homes of the native and foreign born mine- 
workers throughout the bituminous coal fields, taken as one group, 
there are not more than five members in the family, including in 
the term the parents—or those standing in the place of parents— 
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and the children. In approximately 11 per cent there are eight, or 
more members. In the totals for native and foreign born, how- 
ever, the differences among the races are submerged, as in 85 per 
cent of the families of the colored mine-workers there are five 
members or fewer, and the same limits prevail in approximately 
73 per cent of the native white families. In 61 per cent of the 
homes of the foreign born, on the other hand, there are not more 
than five members and in nearly 15 per cent, of the homes of the 
foreign born there are eight or more members. This racial influ- 
ence in size of families is reflected in the totals for States having 
marked differences in proportions of native or of foreign born. 
The totals for Pennsylvania show 62 per cent of the families with 
a membership of five or less. In West Virginia, where the native 
born mine-workers predominate, the percentage of families having 
no more than five members rises above 71. A considerable num- 
ber of the colored mine-workers, wherever found, appear to be 
maintaining homes for themselves alone, and few of them are 
reported as having large families. 

In nearly 70 per cent of the families of the bituminous mine- 
workers maintaining homes, the mine-worker is the sole bread- 
winner. In the case of the native born white, he is sole bread- 
winner in over 73 per cent of the homes, and in 61 per cent of 
homes of the foreign born. The families which have three or 
more breadwinners—that is, two or more beside the mine-working 
head of the family—are less than 9 per cent of the total number 
maintaining homes. In the sections shown separately, the pro- 
portion of homes whose mine-working heads are sole breadwin- 
ners varies with the variations in the proportions of native white, 
colored and foreign born—the sole breadwinning mine-workers 
forming the largest group where the native born predominate— 
that is, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia and Alabama. 

Such are the outstanding facts concerning the personnel of 
bituminous coal mine-workers. For the wealth of illuminating de- 
tail the reader must turn to“the Commission’s full report. But 
even this brief summary shows that most of the men in the mines 
throughout the bituminous coal regions as a whole are men with 
family responsibilities, with the added claims which such respon- 
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sibilities create for a reasonable measure of healthful community 
life; that they are, indeed, predominantly “family men,” and are in 
fairly close accord with prevailing national standards in the mat- 
ter of size of family and of the obligation of the head of the house- 
hold to serve as sole or chief breadwinner; that when the coal 
companies are operating in fields remote from normal centers of 
population they must, in a majority of cases, provide quarters not 
only for the mine-workers, but for their families. 

Types of communities in which bituminous mine-workers live. 
The need for housing and community provision does not rise or 
terminate abruptly, but increases with the distances and diminishes 
with accessibility to self-controlled centers of population. Only 
in sections which have a large proportion of foreign born are rela- 
tively large numbers of mine-workers living in company-con- 
trolled communities, when proximity, or transportation facilities 
to normal American communities would seem to render needless 
any housing provision on the part of the company. The figures 
in the Commission’s report, therefore, showing that approxi- 
mately half of the bituminous coal mine-workers are housed in 
company-owned dwellings, do not represent a uniform condition 
throughout the several coal regions. As a matter of fact the liv- 
ing conditions in this respect in the eastern and central western 
bituminous coal fields, where 90 per cent of the mine-workers live 
and labor, present three distinct aspects. 

The first of these is presented by the bituminous coal mining 
communities of Pennsylvania and Ohio. Here the communities 
were fairly well settled before mining operations began, and 
numerous civically-controlled communities flourish throughout 
the coal mining regions ; yet more than a half of the mine-workers 
in Pennsylvania and nearly a fourth of those in Ohio are housed 
in company-owned dwellings. 

The second aspect is presented by the mining communities in 
the coal fields of the Southern Appalachian area, that is, West 
Virginia, eastern Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, Maryland and 
Alabama. Because the coal seams in these States run into places 
remote from normal population centers, much larger numbers of 
mine-workers—two-thirds to four-fifths—are living in company- 
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controlled communities, upon which, as a consequence of their 
remoteness, the mining population must depend largely for the 
necessaries and the accessories of civilized life. Reports from the 
bituminous coal fields of the Rocky Mountain and the far western 
States, where the other 10 per cent of the mine-workers live, but 
where resources did not permit the field agents of the Commission 
to go, show the same conditions, apparently, as over half of the 
mine-workers in those fields are living in company-owned 
dwellings. 

The third aspect is found in Illinois and Indiana and also, to a 
large extent, in Kansas, Missouri and Iowa. In the bituminous 
coal regions of Illinois and Indiana, where agriculture and in- 
dustry have long ago brought into being centers of self-governing 
populations, where transportation facilities are ample and where 
native born mine-workers far outnumber the foreign born, less 
than 9 per cent live in company-owned dwellings. In the coal 
fields of Kansas, Missouri and Iowa, where there are fewer popu- 
lation centers than in Illinois and Indiana, 18.5 per cent of the 
mine-workers are in houses provided by the coal companies. 

As a whole, the Commission’s figures show that the nearest 
towns for three-fourths of the bituminous coal mine-workers liv- 
ing in company-owned houses are places of less than 2,500 people, 
and that but 12 per cent are within five miles of incorporated 
towns of 2,500 or over. In other words, nearly nine-tenths are 
more than five miles from the resources of community life and 
the institutions of civil liberty that characterize the ordinary 
American urban center. In settled regions distances are shrunk 
into accessibility by good roads and transportation facilities. In 
new regions distance spells isolation, and distant coal mine opera- 
tions characterize the new regions. 

Physical environment. In view of the large proportions of 
bituminous mine-workers who are remote from independent self- 
governing communities, it is evident that available facilities for 
family and group life often depend upon the coal operator and 
reflect the standards which he sets up for the men—and for the 
wives and children of the men—who dig his coal. What sort of 
standards he sets up depends in turn upon the difficulty of attract- 
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ing and holding labor, upon the prosperity of the mine, and upon 
the importance which the operator’s obligations toward the men 
assume in his mind. The conditions as to labor supply vary 
sharply ; so does the degree of mining prosperity, and one would 
expect to find among operators a wide range of differences in 
social vision. 

What the self-governing communities offered as pattern to 
operators. Buta fairer judgment can be passed upon the extent 
to which bituminous coal operators are discharging their obliga- 
tions to those mine-workers who are dependent upon coal com- 
panies for housing and community facilities, if some facts are 
available which reveal the plane upon which bituminous coal 
mine-workers can live in independent communities located in the 
soft coal regions. For this purpose there were included in the 
Commission’s study of living conditions, 167 self-governing com- 
munities, ranging in population from less than 1,000 to over 50,- 
000. In these towns live not far from 60,000 men engaged, ac- 
cording to the 1920 Census records, in the “extraction of min- 
erals.” As all the 167 towns are located in the bituminous coal 
fields most of the men so classified are bituminous coal mine- 
workers. The entire number constitutes approximately 27 per 
cent of all the men living in the same towns. 

The Commission’s general summary of data bearing on the 
independent communities is, in the main, as follows: 

Approximately 15 per cent of the 167 towns or cities have 
piped water throughout, though 57 per cent have waterworks. 
While waterworks systems in independent towns do not mean nec- 
essarily running water in the mine-workers’ homes, the systems 
are installed with special reference to the welfare of the com- 
munity members and running water service in the house is largely 
a matter of the occupant’s ability to pay for, and his inclination 
to have, such convenience for himself and his family. Seven per 
cent of the 114 towns of less than 2,500 population had all houses 
served with piped water, though nearly 40 per cent had water- 
works. 

Over half of the 167 independent, towns have sewer systems, 
though only 4 per cent of the communities are completely equipped 
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with sewer mains. The report of the United States Public Health 
Service reveals a low standard in the method of sewage disposal 
in communities of 1,000 or under. 

Ninety-three per cent of the 167 independent communities, and 
90 per cent of those having populations under 2,500, have public 
lighting systems. 

One hundred and forty-seven of the 167 towns have resident 
physicians, all the 20 which have none being in the group of com- 
munities having fewer than 2,500 people. Hospitals are to be 
found in 44 communities, 8 of the smaller towns being so pro- 
vided. In 31 communities the services of trained nurses are 
available. Dentists are practicing in 115 towns, 62 of which are 
in the group with less than 2,500 population. 

Of the 140 towns from which definite data on the length of 
school term and the teaching force were secured, all have grade 
schools in session for terms of eight to nine months. The num- 
ber of pupils per teacher was 44 in schools for white children 
and 39 in schools for colored children. Seventy-eight of the 167 
communities have high schools and 20 others have combination 
grade and high schools. Thirty-one have public libraries and 34 
have reading rooms. All but seven communities have churches. 

Except for towns of 10,000 population or more, recreation pro- 
visions in the great majority of communities are confined to ball 
fields, pool rooms, moving-picture shows, church clubs and fra- 
ternal societies. Twenty-eight communities have rest rooms and 
in 38 there are public parks. 

What the bituminous coal operators provide for mine-workers 
living in company-controlled communities. The Commission’s 
report on “Bituminous Coal Mine-Workers and Their Homes” 
gives careful consideration to the difficulties of natural locatfon 
often confronting the operator who must provide housing for 
his men and their families. The report also deals with the sub- 
ject of “restricted life of the mine” in assembling data bearing 
on community resources, facilities and general upkeep in com- 
pany-controlled towns. These matters cannot be discussed here, 
but the reader should bear in mind that they are factors in the 
living conditions. On the other hand, a careful analysis of the 
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Commission’s report will disclose the fact that difficulties of 
natural location and restricted life of the miner did not always 
stand in the way of creating and maintaining satisfactory condi- 
tions for family and community life, or that such difficulties and 
restrictions were always, or even in the main, accountable for 
fatal defects in the equipment and material environment essen- 
tial to health, comfort and contentment. The outline of the 
material conditions which surround the bituminous mine-workers 
and mine-workers families living on coal company properties 
may be traced in a few paragraphs. 

In the 713 company-controlled communities included in the 
Coal Commission’s study there were approximately 71,000 com- 
pany-owned family dwellings, 95 per cent of which, as might be 
expected, were of wood. Three to five rooms constitute the pre- 
vailing mine-worker’s home on company-controlled properties, 
though of course there are one and two-room shanties and houses 
with six rooms or more. Over two-thirds of the 71,000 family 
dwellings were finished on the outside with weather board, usually 
nailed directly to the frame with no sheathing other than paper, 
and sometimes not even that. Board and batten—the cheapest 
type of construction—formed the outside finish of over 25 per 
cent of the dwellings. The houses usually rest on post founda- 
tions with no cellars, though the double houses—particularly 
those in more rigorous climates—often rest on solid foundations 
and occasionally are provided with excavated cellars. Wood 
sheathing forms the inside finish of half the houses, and plaster 
finishes the inside of another 38 per cent. Over two-thirds of 
the roofs are of composition paper. The character of structural 
materials, of inside and outside finish, the type of roof and of 
foundation, are not the distinguishing features of “good” and 
“poor” company-controlled communities, as the diversity in these 
matters is not as great as the diversity in general living conditions 
found throughout the coal regions. 

Less than 3 per cent of the 71,000 company-owned dwellings 
in which the bituminous coal mine-workers live have bathtubs 
or showers. Three per cent have inside flush toilets. Less than 
14 per cent of the 71,000 dwellings have running water inside, 
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though nearly 61 per cent of the 713 company-controlled commu- 
nities have water-works systems. Two-thirds of the houses have 
electric or gas light. 

Company provision for recreation and amusement in the ma- 
jority of communities is so meager as to be negligible. 

The educational facilities which, in law, are usually a matter 
of state rather than company responsibility, are not always pro- 
vided by the state or county boards of education alone. Some- 
times the provisions are made by the companies. In some cases 
the funds are derived from a special school tax deducted from 
the mine-workers’ wages. In others the company-controlled 
communities are so near to independent towns that where there 
are adequate transportation facilities the schools of such towns 
are available to the children of mine-workers who can afford it. 

Medical service is within reach of practically all of the com- 
pany-controlled communities, but one physician sometimes serves 
several communities, and is therefore unable to respond promptly 
to calls. Dental service is within practicable reach of only a very 
small minority of the company-controlled communities. Hospital 
and trained-nurse service, except in model communities, is not 
within convenient or even reasonable distance in view of the 
conditions of the roads and of the limited transportation facili- 
ties. 

Churches or buildings available for churches are to be found 
in a majority of the company-controlled communities. Frequently 
the same structure serves more than one denomination. In some 
cases the mine-workers have raised the money to build the 
church, the companies contributing to the funds. 

While the above summary affords a general idea of the facili- 
ties and resources within company towns, as a whole it does not 
reveal the range of conditions in individual communities. To get 
this individualized picture of standards prevailing in company- 
controlled communities the Commission staff used, in addition 
to the customary detailed schedules, a scoring schedule. This 
schedule was analogous to the one adopted by the United States 
Public Health Service, and was worked out in conference with 
the Public Health Service officials who made expert health and 
sanitation surveys for the Commission. 
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In the score card used for rating living conditions eight factors 
were considered: housing, water supply and distribution (with 
reference to all household and family requirements) ; sewage and 
waste disposal; community layout (that is, the use made of any 
advantages offered by the “natural location,’ which was rated 
separately, as natural location is not within the operator’s con- 
trol) ; food and merchandise supply; medical and health pro- 
visions, and provisions for recreation, for religious worship and 
for education. Each of these factors was subdivided and scored 
on the basis of 100 possible points and then given a fixed weight 
in the total rating. The smallest possible margin was allowed to 
the opinion or impression of the agents, as “points” stood for 
the existence of definite facilities or advantages described in the 
instructions. This method of scoring does much to correct an 
unconscious but common error of giving undue weight to fresh 
paint and general appearance at the expense of other factors 
equally or more important, but not so obvious. As the Commis- 
sion’s report points out, it is not intended by this comment to 
“belittle the importance of paint and orderliness in the upkeep 
of premises. It is only to point out that the scoring method gives 
these factors due, but not undue, weight in a total rating.” Finally 
it should be kept in mind that there are no lines of sharp demarka- 
tion between the good and bad communities, the good merging 
into the very good and best on the one side, and into the fair, 
poor and worst on the other. Nor do the communities individu- 
ally show the same level of merits or defects in all the matters 
that go to make up living conditions. Some have good houses 
but poor water supply; others good roads, clean properties, but 
poorly built houses or inadequate methods of sewage disposal. 
All of these irregularities appear in the final scoring of the com- 
munities. Restricted space forbids further description of the 
scoring methods used and explained in detail in the Commission’s 
report. Enough has been said, however, to lend significance to 
the outstanding fact disclosed by the method, viz: that of 713 
company-controlled communities, 66, or 9 per cent, scored 75 
points or more in general community conditions for which the 
operators are morally if not legally responsible; 82, or 11 per 
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cent, scored under 50 points and 80 per cent fell between these 
two ratings. 

Health and sanitation as reported by the United States Public 
Health Service. The above ratings were concerned primarily, 
as stated, with the general living conditions of the 713 company- 
controlled and 167 independent mining communities in the bitu- 
minous coal fields. To supplement these data the United States 
Public Health Service made expert health and sanitation surveys 
in 64 company-controlled and 59 independent bituminous coal- 
mining communities. While many subjects were considered, the 
factors which were regarded as of dominating importance in the 
Public Health ratings were the supply of drinking water; dis- 
posal of human excreta; control of fly prevalence; protection of 
foodstuffs and disease-prevention activities. 

The detailed and summarized reports submitted by the Public 
Health Service to the Commission contain a fund of singularly 
interesting, instructive and constructive material. Concerning the 
water supply the report says: 


In analyzing the situation with regard to provision for safe water as 
well as for other sanitation, it is apparent that little use has been made 
of existing health agencies in solving the problems confronting the coal 
patches. Neither the State boards of health nor private waterworks 
engineers have been consulted in an effort to secure health protection. 
The easiest means of securing water, namely, by digging shallow wells, 
has too frequently been resorted to.... The retention of a competent 
engineer would solve many of the difficult problems at present confront- 
ing some of these towns. 


As a measure of improving the water supply and insuring its 
adequate protection, the Public Health Service recommends that 
the responsibility be placed definitely upon some one competent 
official. Concerning sewage disposal the Public Health Service 
says: 


There can be no question as to the general backwardness of the bitu- 
minous coal patches as regards satisfactory methods of disposing of 
human excreta. In many mining camps and towns too it is apparent 
that the importance of the subject is but partially realized. Moreover, it 
is plain that little progress has been made since the establishment of 
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many of the towns. ... Lack of proper sewage disposal methods may 
be ascribed to careless planning, failure to enlist the services of experts 
and inadequate knowledge of health safeguarding. ... Sanitary sewer 
systems should be provided wherever the economic conditions are favor- 
able. . . . All privies, cesspools and other makeshifts (should be) abol- 
ished as soon as connections are made. 


In the matter of fly prevalence the Health report says: 


The fact that manure is a fly-breeding material of first importance is 
practically unrecognized in the places surveyed. Ordinances or require- 
ments for the systematic and frequent removal of manure are conspic- 
uously absent. ... Screening against flies may be said to be generally 
inadequate, 

Considerable carelessness, says the Public Health Service report, 
in protecting foodstuffs from dust, flies, and promiscuous handling is 
noticeable in many coal patches and larger communities. ... It must 
not be inferred that the conditions cited are unusual. Quite on the con- 
trary it may be stated that there are excellent stores in many of the places 
surveyed. The majority of the company stores... are maintained in 
good order. 

Fully as important as the question of the protection of foodstuffs in 
community stores is that relating to the preservation and protection of 
food within the separate homes. . . 

Few communities have ordinances or requirements governing the pro- 
duction and handling of milk. Apparently the subject has received scant 
attention in any but the larger cities. 


In the matter of disease-prevention activities the Health report 
sums up the conditions thus: 


Control of disease carriers and communicable disease contacts appears 
to be an unknown art. When health officers are employed their principal 
work appears to consist of making inspections for the location of nui- 
sances and then proceeding to abate the objectionable conditions. 


In concluding its report on the health and sanitation in bitu- 
miinous coal fields, the Public Health Service says: 


... While the general sanitation of coal patches is relatively low... 
the situation is not without definite possibilities for improvement. The 
absence of an official agency to which the company or municipal official 
may turn is one of the glaring deficiencies of the present situation, To 
supply this need it is suggested that a division of community sanitation 
in the Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior, or a similar division 
in the Public Health Service, could render extremely valuable service. 
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This recommendation the Commission adopted and incorpo- 
rated in its report to the President and the Congress. 

Terms upon which mine-workers live in company-owned houses. 
It is obvious that when the normal labor supply of city or town 
is out of the operator’s reach, his housing facilities, whether good 
or bad, become such an indispensable factor in securing labor 
that, tenure of company houses by mine-workers must be coinci- 
dent with employment in the company mine. 

This fact should be kept in mind when passing judgment upon 
the conditions under which company-owned houses are occupied 
by mine-workers and their families. These conditions can be 
stated substantially in the words used in the Commission’s report 
on the subject. The rentals are lower for company-owned than 
for non-company-owned houses. The occupant of the company- 
owned house gets his fuel and frequently his light at a markedly 
lower cost than do other wage-earners. Usually he pays nothing 
for water, even though it is piped to his premises. Medical 
service for himself and his family is available at small cost when 
compared with the expense of such service under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. No accurate measurement of the value of these 
comparative advantages can be made, however, unless there be 
taken into consideration also the comparative terms under which 
a mine-worker lives in a company-owned or non-company-owned 
house. However obvious and urgent is the coal company’s need 
to keep its houses for its labor, it does not obscure or lessen 
the importance of the status of the mine-worker occupying a 
company house as compared with his status when renting a house 
under the ordinary tenancy laws, which in every State afford him 
and his family security of tenure, days of grace before eviction 
even for proven breach of contract, and which insure to him an 
American citizen’s control over his own premises during his legal 
tenure. 

There are submitted in the Appendix to the Commission’s re- 
port copies of mine-workers’ house leases used by coal companies 
in West Virginia, Pennsylvania and Ohio. Though they differ 
in phraseology, they do not differ materially from one another 
in provisions, except that some are a little more explicit as to the 
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company’s rights, and others more general in abrogating the claims 
of ordinary tenancy. These documents show that the lease ter- 
minates automatically whenever the mine-worker ceases, from 
any cause whatsoever, to work for the coal company. 

The company may legally put the mine-worker and his family 
out of the house at the termination of the lease without preju- 
dicing claim for any rental arrears and without incurring liability 
for damage resulting to the mine-workers’ belongings through 
eviction. 

The company may pay itself out of the mine-workers’ wages 
for rent due, also for damages done to the property. According 
to some leases, the company may also withhold all unpaid wages 
at the termination of a lease until the premises are surrendered. 
According to others, the company may retain permanently $2.00 
for each day the premises are occupied by the mine-worker or 
his family after the termination of the lease. (The regular 
rentals of the company-owned houses range from $6.00 to $11.00.) 

The company reserves the right to enter and inspect the prem- 
ises at any time and to make and enforce rules and regulations 
affecting the streets or roads upon which the premises abut. 

The mine-worker, according to some leases, must not entertain 
or harbor upon the premises persons objectionable to the com- 
pany. Some leases stipulate that neither lodgers nor boarders 
can be taken into the mine-workers’ family without the operator’s 
consent, unless such boarders or lodgers work for the company. 
Other leases provide that the mine-worker’s rights in the prem- 
ises are only those of ingress and egress for himself and the 
members of his immediate family. Some stipulate that the lease 
does not create the relation of landlord and tenant and commit 
the lessee to a waiver of the protection of all laws covering 
tenant’s rights. 

Quite aside from the moral right or wrong of these provisions 
and quite apart from the question as to whether the provisions 
were inserted in the interest of law and order or to insure a more 
effective control of labor supply, the legal insecurity of house 
tenure, and the marked limitations upon control of premises 
during tenure, are factors which cannot be ignored when com- 
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paring values received for rentals paid for company-owned and 
for non-company-owned houses. The insecurity of tenure is a 
particularly important factor in view of the provision that when 
a mine-worker loses or gives up his job “for any cause whatso- 
ever” he loses the right to occupy his house from the day he 
ceases to work. A sudden altercation with the mine boss may 
end in discharge and simultaneous loss of dwelling. Some 
operators contend that these provisions are “mere forms” and 
of no importance. The contention is in conflict with the decla- 
rations as to the need of inserting the provisions. However, no 
statement concerning company leases is complete that does not 
make clear these facts, namely, that none of the agents engaged 
in this investigation reported the eviction of a man who ceased 
to work because of illness; that it was usual not only to let the 
mine-worker remain in the house during slack work, but that 
frequently the rent was allowed to run until better earnings per- 
mitted the mine-worker to catch up with expenses, and in some 
cases the rent for such periods was never collected, and that 
families whose men had been killed in the mines were sometimes 
allowed to live on indefinitely in the company houses. This policy 
did not apply to cessation of work for other causes, such as volun- 
tary withdrawal or discharge. Furthermore, whatever the com- 
pany does in time of sickness or other misfortune is a measure 
of mercy or of benevolent tolerance granted to the mine-worker. 
It is not a right which the mine-worker can claim for himself 
and his family under any tenancy laws of the State. 

It should not be overlooked that in this insecurity of tenure 
the wife and children of the mine-workers are affected as much 
as he is, if not more. The knowledge that the two precious 
eggs—the job and the family shelter—are in one basket and that 
at any hour of the day the husband may come back with both 
broken is a constant and grim companion whose menace to herself 
and her children the mine-worker’s wife is powerless to forestall. 


2. COST OF LIVING AND PRICES 


6 . . fer 
“Wages adequate to maintain a reasonable standard of living.” 
This economic principle embodies the modern consciousness that 
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spending is as important a part of living as earning. The wife 
as manager of the family income, the husband as earner of the 
family income, are jointly responsible for the family comfort 
and well-being. The wife is usually the dispenser of earnings in 
mine-workers’. families as in other wage-earners’ families, but 
in half the bituminous mine-workers’ families the character of 
the responsibility borne by the wife as spender of earnings is 
materially altered because half of these mine-workers’ families 
live in company patches. 

The mine-worker’s wife living in an independent mining town 
in Illinois or Indiana is accustomed to receive her husband’s semi- 
monthly pay envelope and to apportion its contents as best she 
can. But the mine-worker’s wife living in a company-owned 
patch in West Virginia or Alabama is given a pay envelope from 
which have been deducted the purchases made at the company 
store, the rent for the company house in which the family lives, 
the electricity used to light the house, the fuel burnt for cooking 
and heating, the regular charge for which medical attention is re- 
ceived when needed and money advanced by the company. 

The mine-worker’s wife is thus often relieved of much of the 
responsibility of making current living expenses equal income. 
For it is the task of the mine company’s bookkeepers to take care 
that her debts to the company are not larger than her husband’s 
earnings warrant. Under this system, of course, the painstaking 
housekeeper can figure her budget in advance with greater accu- 
racy than in independent towns, where electric light bills and fuel 
bills vary, where doctors’ fees make unexpected inroads on 
resources. Under it she is still free to secure food, clothing and 
other merchandise from sources other than the company com- 
missary. But a system which permits shifting most of the burden 
of spending the family income results in enervation. It is so 
much easier to go to conveniently located company commissaries 
and to succumb to the prices asked in such depots than it is to 
shop around to locate the store which charges lowest prices; it 
is so much easier to be free to spend for extras what remains in 
the pay envelope than it is to be held accountable for payment of 
current bills. 
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Mine company stores. So it is that mine company stores flour- 
ish in undeveloped regions in spite of higher prices than are 
charged in many independently owned and operated stores in the 
same localities. In the New River District and in the Kanawha 
District of West Virginia the Commission secured prices on 54 
food articles equalling 96 per cent of the total quantity of food 
purchased in 1922 in the scheduled communities. When food 
prices charged in company stores and food prices charged in 
independent stores in each district were multiplied by the im- 
portance of the food in the year’s local purchasing, the miner’s 
family buying all supplies in mine company stores paid 4.2 per 
cent more for its food than did the family that patronized only 
the independent stores in each district. Ninety-eight mine com- 
pany-owned stores and one hundred and forty-four independent 
stores serving approximately 51,000 people furnished the figures 
used in this comparison. 

In Alabama the Commission secured food prices from 23 com- 
pany-owned stores and 28 privately-owned and operated stores 
supplying approximately 20,000 persons. Had Alabama mine- 
workers’ families purchased all the year’s food supply at company 
stores it would have cost them seven per cent more than if they 
had purchased all supplies at Alabama mining town independent 
stores. Although the company store is frequently found in the 
coal regions of Pennsylvania, the State law making necessary 
separate incorporation of store and mining company causes store 
managers frequently to object to having their stores classed as 
“company stores.” For this reason a comparison of prices of 
independently-owned and mine company-owned stores in Pennsyl- 
vania was not made. Ohio and Illinois, the two remaining States 
included in the price investigation, have relatively few commis- 
saries. 

The statement is commonly made that prices are higher in mine 
company stores because the goods carried are superior in quality. 
Information secured by the Coal Commission as to brands of 
package food carried indicated that the same brands were to be 
found on the shelves of independent stores as were on the 
shelves of company stores in the same locality. Beyond doubt 
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the company store has introduced into undeveloped regions as 
varied and as good a grade of foods as are to be found in city 
stores. But having accustomed the mine-worker’s wife to cer- 
tain brands and kinds of goods, independent stores are forced 
to carry the same goods in order to compete with company stores. 

At first glance there appears to be every reason why company 
store prices should be less than those charged in independent 
stores. As pointed out in the Commission’s report, such stores 
have many advantages in mining communities. They have the 
credit standing of the mine company; the major part of their 
trade pays in advance; whenever credit is extended the financial 
position of the family receiving it is definitely known; when 
employment of customers is to be irregular, the store is aware 
of the situation before it occurs and can regulate buying accord- 
ingly. The independent retailer, on the other hand, must do his 
business on a credit basis, counting on the miner’s wife to pay 
him each semi-monthly pay day. If she does not pay, she has 
no property to attach nor will the coal company assume any 
responsibility. 

On the other hand, independent stores are operated frequently 
as family concerns with no payment of salaries, whereas com- 
pany stores are managed by a salaried man with salaried clerks. 
Consequently, operating expenses in company stores are higher 
than in many independent stores. Then again, a competent com- 
pany store manager expects to make a profit for the mine com- 
pany out of store operation, whereas the independent storekeeper 
hopes to make a comfortable living for his family. 

Where competition exists between company and independent 
stores the company store attracts and holds customers by carry- 
ing a new and varied stock of supplies, by making the store the 
social center of the patch. The usual independent store, a small 
store at some distance from the patch and with little capital, can 
carry only the articles in most demand and, therefore, must use 
lower prices as its chief attraction. 

There are still numerous mining patches in the southern Appa- 
lachian coal-mining region which are not connected with a public 
highway. Wherever this condition exists the coal-mining com- 
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pany must still see that food and other merchandise are made 
available to its mine-workers. There are numerous communities 
that have almost no inhabitants who are not dependent for a 
livelihood upon mining, directly or indirectly, so that irregularity 
of mine operation makes precarious the existence of an inde- 
pendent store with small capital, Until prosperous years at the 
mine have enabled independent storekeepers to establish credit with 
wholesalers who will carry them over the unemployment periods 
when miners’ cash is not available, or until mining communities 
have a population not entirely dependent on mine operation, the 
company store will still be a necessary institution in undeveloped 
mining regions. 

Prices in coal-mining regions. Prices on 90 per cent to 95 
per cent of all food purchased were secured by the Commission 
from 720 stores in eleven mining districts serving a population 
of approximately 165,180 persons. For comparative purposes 
quotations of the same date (December 15, 1922) were secured 
from 130 stores in industrial cities near coal-mining regions. 
The kinds and quantities of food purchased during 1922 by 
12,008 mine-workers’ families were computed from store records 
in order that comparison of differences in cost of foods might 
be based upon the foods actually consumed in each region. Food 
prices were highest in the two West Virginia mining districts. 
Purchases of food in New River in 1922 cost 11.6 per cent more 
than if such purchases had been made in stores catering to wage- 
earners in Charleston, West Virginia, or Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. The 1922 food purchases made by mine-workers’ families 
in the Kanawha District cost approximately 5 per cent more than 
if such food had been bought in wage-earning sections of Charles- 
ton and 8.6 per cent more than if bought in similar sections in 
Pittsburgh. Cost of food in Alabama mining communities was 
also higher by 5 per cent than in Pittsburgh, but in this State 
the prices in mining regions did not differ from Birmingham 
prices. In the four mining districts of Pennsylvania the two 
mining districts of Ohio and the two mining districts of Illinois 
included in the study there was but slight variation in cost of 
food supplies, as will be seen on Chart 2. 
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The mining districts in these three States were made up either 
of independent mining towns or of mining patches within com- 
municating distance of other industrial centers. It is obvious, 


therefore, that the cost of food is less in mining centers near other 
industrial towns. 
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CHART 2. RELATIVE COST OF THE Foop ConsuMED BY Miners’ Famities DURING 
1922, WHEN PURCHASED IN THE CITY OF PITTSBURGH AND IN TEN MINING 
DIstTRICTS 


(Cost in Pittsburgh taken as 100.0. Prices quoted as of December 15, 1922) 


But if the cost of food decreases when mining districts develop 
independent community life, the cost of housing increases. 
Rentals were highest in Illinois, where the mining town has 
almost crowded out the mining patch. A four-room frame house, 
privately owned, without running water but with electricity 
brought a rental of $15 to $25 per month. Even mine company- 
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owned houses in Illinois rented for $12 and more per month. 
The prevailing rental in West Virginia and Alabama was $6 and 
less than $7 per month. In the Connellsville District of Penn- 
sylvania a four-room house rented more frequently for $7 and 
less than $8, in the Westmoreland District, Pennsylvania, for 
$8 and less than $9, in the Windber District, Pennsylvania, for 
$9 and over per month. In Ohio prevailing rates for the four- 
room waterless, but electrically-lighted house, were $8 to $9 per 
month. 

Information on clothing prices compiled by the Coal Commis- 
sion indicated that there was not sufficient standardization in 
quality to make comparison of clothing prices of any value. 

While the cost of electricity does not vary appreciably in 
mining districts and in industrial centers, coal can be purchased 
at a much lower price in mining communities. In West Virginia 
it is customary to charge the mine-worker a flat rate of $2 to $3 
per month for which he can take all the coal he needs. Where 
coal delivered is sold by the ton the prevailing rate varies from 
$1 to $2 in the Connellsville region to $4 in the Illinois mining 
districts. 

Amount spent by bituminous coal mine-workers’ families in 
1922. Employment conditions in 1922 were so varied in the sey- 
eral mining districts included in this section of the Coal Commis- 
sion’s studies that a comparison of moneys spent in 1922 in the 
several districts must give constant consideration to these differ- 
ences. Unfortunately, no detailed statistics on employment are 
available for 1922. The record of purchases from month to 
month made by a mine-worker’s family reflects, however, the 
changing financial condition and employment status of the mine- 
worker. (See Chart 3.) 

With company-controlled communities the basic unit of many 
mining centers, it was possible to ascertain the more important 
expenditures of 12,000 families from sources of supply in 157 
communities. Merchandise sales data were secured from all 
stores and mail-order houses serving single patches or groups of 
communicating mining patches. Mine company records furnished 
information on rentals, cost of water, light and fuel, as well as on 
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mining population. Ten per cent of the families in patches, repre- 
senting different conditions in each district, were visited to check 
over sources of supply and expenses listed on company books and 
to ascertain all further expenditures made, the amount of home 
produce, the size of the family, number of working members, and 
sources and amounts of income. 

The amount of money spent for the year’s food supply varied 
from $472.00 in Alabama mining camps, where the household 
numbered 4 members, to $636.00 in Ohio, where the household 
numbered 5 members. The actual difference per person per year 
is, therefore, only $9.00. The lowest per capita food purchasing 
took place in the Kanawha District, where relief had to be admin- 
istered to needy families. The sum spent on food relief brought 
the total cost of food consumed in Kanawha to the level of expen- 
ditures in the Barnesboro and Westmoreland Districts of Penn- 
sylvania, or to a little more than $100 per year per person. 

In all mining districts the food purchased was food that ap- 
peased hunger at least cost. This was especially true in West 
Virginia and Alabama, where cereals or fats were eaten excessively 
and lean meats, milk, fruits and vegetables were consumed in 
quantities far below the demands of normal growth and health. 
Had miners’ families purchased food conforming in amount and 
variety to the standard diets formulated by nutrition experts, in- 
creased expenditures would have had to be made. Food adequate 
to produce enough energy for the heavy labor performed by mine- 
workers and to keep families of the size of mine-workers’ 
families in health, would cost, at prices current in December, 1922, 
amounts ranging from $161.00 and more in Ohio districts to 
$272.00 in the Kanawha District of West Virginia. (See 
Chart 4.) 

Clothing ranked second in importance among the disburse- 
ments of the miner’s family. Except in regions where strike con- 
ditions made clothing purchases abnormal, and in Alabama, the 
sum spent on clothing conformed to that spent by families in the 
group earning an income of $1500 to $1800 in industrial centers. 
In New River and in parts of Pennsylvania not affected exces- 
sively by the strike, $250 per year was the approximate sum spent. 
In Alabama, where families had but four members, the year’s 
clothing disbursements totalled $167. Ohio mine-workers’ fam- 
ilies spent the largest sum on clothing, or $330 per year. 
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Only in Illinois did the year’s rental approximate that of wage- 
earners’ families in industrial centers. Usually the cost of the 
year’s rent for mine-workers’ families did not total $100. In com- 
pany-controlled patches it is customary to make deductions before 
he is paid, as long as the miner is working, for rent, light, coal, 
doctor and other service. If the mine is closed temporarily deduc- 
tions cannot be made and collections are not made. Usually, if 
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the miner remains in camp, housing and other fixed charges are 
allowed to accumulate and appear as “overdrafts” when next he 
secures a credit and debit account from the company. Some- 
times companies deduct “overdraft” amounts from the first, pay 
check, sometimes they distribute the charges over an extended 
period, and sometimes they never collect them. Consequently, the 
amount paid out, for rent in many districts is less than the length of 
occupancy of the house and rental rates warrant. 
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The year’s fuel bill is markedly less than in industrial centers 
It ranged from $25.50 in New River to $40 in Pennsylvania. 

The following table is inserted to show the part which miscel- 
laneous items played in expenditures. In this connection, it should 
be recalled that these data were collated from store and mine com- 
pany records and that individual memory had no part in their 
formulation. 

Reports from individual families indicated that the only other 
expenditures made that formed as much as 2 per cent of total 
disbursements were for insurance in Pennsylvania, [Illinois and 
Ohio; house repair in Illinois; labor organization dues in Penn- 
sylvania and Illinois; and for recreation, including automobile 
maintenance, in all districts. Payments on houses represented 
material savings among miners in Belmont County, Ohio, and the 
Central Illinois District. Savings bank deposits were small in all 
districts in 1922, the savings withdrawals far outnumbering the 
deposits. 

The disbursements made by the bituminous coal mine-workers’ 
families in 1922 would indicate that, except in the matter of cloth- 
ing, their standard of living is below that of the skilled mechanic’s 
family of the city. Irregularity of employment and consequently 
irregularity of income, together with the irresponsibility incident 
to life in the mining patch, are largely accountable for this differ- 
ence. In districts of the southern Appalachian mining region, 
still so near to pioneer days, the miner can do little to improve his 
own condition. Land near the mines must be released for private 
purchase if the miner is to be encouraged in home ownership; 
sewage and sanitary arrangements must be made at the instiga- 
tion of mine companies or other development companies. Public 
school courses in cooking and in food values alone will teach 
miners’ wives what foods to purchase and how to prepare them. 
In districts like many in Ohio, however, where the miners live 
near farming districts or near industrial towns, the activities of 
the miner’s family extend beyond the coal mine; its income conse- 
quently is more stable, and its standard of living conforms more 
nearly to that of other industrial workers. 
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3. ACCIDENTS AND HEALTH 


The Commission found that there is no good evidence for belief 
that coal miners are subject, to special occupational diseases in the 
United States. About one-third of the deaths among miners are 
due to accidents. If the accident rate can be reduced to normal, 
miners may expect to live as long as workers in other industries. 
As tested by insurance rates in Ohio and Pennsylvania, 10 per cent 
of all occupations listed take a higher rate than bituminous mining. 
Such occupations as steel erection, concrete working, railroad 
operation, junk dealing and window cleaning all are rated higher. 
Falls of roof and coal account for 50.02 per cent of the deaths; 


TABLE 21 
1000 DAILY 
EAPLOYERS | ee ee 

tons 

United (States ame att tess cas Mates eee eee 4.08 3.81 
Germany aia nee ce ne ee eas Lee eee Sh 1.26 
13Y2 fra tbber eaee Rr ROL Cla ENR NOIRSH SICSOM Coes OOS 1.58 0.61 
ME TATICE ety gumts cvarctadeis caper sis voi nis oie el ethers ae eto 122 1.04 
Great. Britainnee woo siete Te ee arr a 11g 1.39 


accidents from mine cars and locomotives, 18.16 per cent; gas and 
dust, explosions, 12.21 per cent; electricity, 4.22 per cent; explo- 
sives, 3.75 per cent; other causes underground, 3.61 per cent; 
accidents at the surface, 6.06 per cent. In all, 4.30 men per 1000 
employed were on the average killed through the 10 years preced- 
ing 1922. For the year 1922 the rates in the United States and 
abroad were as shown in table 21. 

The higher accident rate per 1000 employes and lower rate per 
ton of coal obtaining in the United States is due to the favorable 
natural conditions here for mining coal, the larger use of ma- 
chinery, the high speed at which the industry works and the ven- 

_- turesome spirit of the men in this and other American industries. 
\ Mine inspection and compensation laws are powerful factors 
making for safety in the mines, but greater uniformity among the 
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State laws is badly needed. State inspection should be placed on 
a higher and generally better paid basis. Merit rating for insur- 
ance should be extended. Safety organizations should be kept, up 
in each mining community in order to keep men thinking along 
safety lines. The research and demonstration work of the United 
States Bureau of Mines should be enlarged and extended and the 
miners’ union, which has so far devoted its major attention to 
economic matters, will in safety matters find a wide field for use- 
fulness. 

It, is reasonable to hope that the big disasters can be decreased in 
number and especially that by application of improved methods of 
protection the extent of such explosions as do occur can be severely 
limited.t It is also to be expected that accidents incident to under- 
ground haulage can be decreased. For the little daily accidents at 
the face, which in the aggregate result in as many deaths as those 
due to all other causes combined, only a spirit of constant watch- 
fulness can be effective. Toward this the training in first aid and 
mine rescue work, which has now been given by the Bureau of 
Mines to nearly 100,000 miners, is a powerful influence. This 
should be supplemented by additional instruction, lectures, pic- 
tures, and all the other means of educating the men to greater care. 


This is a matter of particular importance, not merely because of the 
fact that explosions kill large numbers of men at one time and bring 
public condemnation down upon the industry, but also because the death 
rate is high and it is deaths, more than injuries, that add to the real cost 
of mining. Tabulation of the results of 4700 especially studied accidents 
of which 3100 were in coal mines, reducing deaths to time lost on the 
usual basis of 6000 days, brings out sharply the major importance of fatal 
accidents. The figures follow: 


Days lost 
DEED. com Syleeeds Coe RD E CORED UO DIE une ECCI CECE GION 486,000 
Per ivanlen tet Otel aCiSaDilat vii cetc.s re vaste a ei eielgsausvem wisi pitinuesnieconsis 66,000 
Permanentanartiab Gisa pitty see cole cere eieiiere eras selene sonsaleiens 70,000 
PCIE AE Y Pee Ma teeta ale ooh lore Soxiole's sists 9h daha s'p ie aia’ six sere 58,170 


Studies made by the Bureau of Mines demonstrate that by rock dust- 
ing the coal mines the explosion hazards can be largely eliminated. These 
experiments have been borne out by experience in British mines where 
use of rock dust has been required since 1920, and in which there have 
been no explosions since that date, where the rock dust was in fact used. 


CHAPTER V 
Miners’ WaGES, Hours AND EARNINGS 


To answer the questions other than those covered in Chapter 
IV, which are involved in the general inquiry as to whether the 
miners are getting a decent living, the Commission investigated 
the complexities of wage rates in the union and non-union fields, 
the actual volume of employment and collateral employment, the 
rate of labor turnover and absenteeism and, finally, the earnings 
of miners in 1,928 bituminous mines for 1921 and 285 mines for 
1920. 


1. WAGE RATES?! 


The current impression is that there is a standardized scale of 
wage rates in the union fields in the bituminous coal industry. 
The facts are that standardization is by no means complete in 
the union fields and, taking the industry as a whole, the varia- 
tions in the rates of pay and the inequalities in the rate structure 
within and between coal fields, particularly as regards the piece- 
workers’ rates, have given rise to gross injustices to large num- 
bers of operators and miners. A thorough analysis of wage data 
is essential if these injustices and inequalities are to be removed 
and if intelligent action is to be the basis upon which new wage 
scales are to be formulated. 

It was found advisable to present the wage data separately for 
union and non-union areas. In the various districts of the union- 
ized fields rates in many occupations are fairly uniform, the same 
rate often being paid throughout a district and sometimes 
throughout a State. Furthermore, adjustment in rates occurred 
only at stated intervals, usually two or more years apart, and 
changes were made at practically the same time throughout all 


*The examinations of wage rates in both the bituminous and anthracite 
industries were made under the direction of Dr. Charles P. Neill, who was 
in charge of the Commission’s labor studies. 
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the union fields. In the non-union fields, on the other hand, be- 
cause of a number of variable factors which will be discussed 
later, it was impossible to present the rate information graphically 
or by summary tables. 


RELATIVE RATES FOR PICK MINING 
IN SELECTED UNION AREAS 


IN THE BITUMINOUS INDUSTRY 
1888 —1923 
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In this summary it is necessary to confine the examination of 
wage rates to a number of the more important occupations in the 
larger coal fields. The charts show for selected union areas the 
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actual and relative rates for pick miners, inside brakemen and 
drivers and outside blacksmiths and carpenters. These charts 
graphically reproduce the trend of relative rates. The inserts 
on these charts give for each field the actual rates of pay as of 
April 1, 1912, and January 1, 1923, the flat increase in cents 
which has been granted over the rate in April, 1912, and the per- 
centage represented by this flat increase. In constructing the 
charts the actual rates of April 1, 1912, were taken as 100 and 
the rates before and after, wherever available, were charted in 
relation to the rate of April, 1912. 

The trend of pick mining rates in union areas. The Commis- 
sion found that adjustments in rates occurred at about the same 
time in all the union fields, with the exception of the central 
Pennsylvania and the Michigan fields, which gave an additional 
increase, the former in January, 1917, and the latter in August, 
1918. 

Barring these two exceptions, in all the union fields for which 
data were available the rates of 1898 remained in effect until 
1900, the new rates remaining unchanged for three years. The 
increase of 1903 was followed by a revision in all rates in 1904. 
The 1904 rates continued until 1906 and the rates established 
then remained effective until 1910. From 1910 until 1916 the 
agreements were made for periods of two years. The rates of 
1916 were to have remained in force until 1918. However, the 
rapid and unprecedented increase in the cost of living brought 
on by our entrance into the war and the difficulty of maintaining 
an adequate working force of miners in the face of the higher 
wages which were being paid in other industries, made necessary 
readjustments of wage rates in both April, 1917, and November, 
1917. Further increases were granted in December, 1919, and 
in the year 1920. Generally speaking, there has been no revision 
in rates in the union fields since 1920; the rates of January 1, 
1920, are the present rates, and as a result of the agreement in 
1924 they will remain effective until April, 1927. 

The wage-rate data of the union fields show only one general 
decrease between 1898 and 1923; this occurred in 1904. The 
decrease continued in effect for two years. In 1906 the rates 
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prior to the decrease of 1904 were again established. Thereafter 
all changes in rates represented increases. It should be pointed 
out that both pick and machine miners in Ohio were given a 
slight reduction in 1914, occasioned by a change in the basis of 
payment from screened coal to run-of-mine, for which concession 
the miners accepted a decrease in the rate per ton. However, this 
decrease in the rates does not necessarily reflect a corresponding 
decrease in earnings. In some mines the lower rate applied to 
the run-of-mine basis produced higher earnings than the old rate 
applied on a screened-coal basis, but in some mines it probably 
resulted in small decreases in earning power. 

Generally speaking, the rate level of the union fields is deter- 
mined by the wage negotiations of the Central Competitive Field. 
The differentials established years ago have been maintained, 
changes in rates having taken the form of general flat increases 
in cents added to, and in the case of 1904 subtracted from, the 
tonnage rates. 

The wage negotiations in the remaining organized areas are 
generally held after the joint conference of the Central Competi- 
tive Field and the rates agreed upon in the various separate joint 
conferences are to a large extent governed by the rates previously 
agreed upon in the Central Competitive Field. Thus, the oper- 
ators of the Southwestern Interstate Field, consisting of Kansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Arkansas, bargain as a group with the 
union representatives, and local negotiations are carried on sepa- 
rately for central Pennsylvania, Michigan, Iowa, western Ken- 
tucky and others. 

The effect of the settlement in the Central Competitive Field 
on the other organized bargaining units, as well as the increases 
in rates in general, are shown in table 22. 

The figures show that all but five of some twenty scale 
districts have given an increase of 47 cents per ton since April, 
1912. Miners in the thin veins of Kansas and Missouri were 
given an increase of $1.217 and $0.717 per ton, respectively. 
These increases, so far out of line with the others, were given to 
enable the miners to overcome the handicap in earnings due to 
inability to produce more than a comparatively few tons per day 
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in the extremely thin veins. The lower increase falling to Hock- 
ing Valley and Pittsburgh No. 8 Districts was due, as previously 
explained, to the change in method of payment. 

A more comprehensive study of rate data would show that in 
the Central Competitive Field, 18 out of the 21 scale districts 


TABLE 22 


Piece rates and total increases granted to pick miners in selected union areas of the 
bituminous industry, 1912-1923 


TOTAL INCREASE 
OVER APRIL 1,1912, 
RATE 


RATES PER 2000 
POUND TON 
SCALE DISTRICTS* 
ABS! [Tippy | Amount | Pergo’ 
Ohio: Hocking Valley and Pittsburgh No. 8 
DDISEFICES crstce tctuer tions scien = ote ese eye $0.7143 |$1.1164 |$0.402 | 56.3 
Indiana: Bituminous District, also Illinois: 
Danville, 5th and 9th, Chicago and 


INJEONISE Ree eer tote sonic eeeoeee 61 1.08 47 77.0 
Western Pennsylvania: Pittsburgh District: 

Phin "Veins sncuicee eect the einstein .6464 | 1.1164 | .47 i Ziwd 

Thicksveins:.4,.es tas ePaper .5611 | 1.0311 47 83.8 


Southern Illinois: Williamson County, Car- 
tersville, Duquoin, Odin, Jackson and 


Saline;Countiestes. seen ce ce seer si 1.04 47 82.5 
Centraluillinois-sspringtields-meeeeer ieee .617 | 1.087 47 76.2 
Kansas: 

Thin veins—Osage County............... 1.70 PANE SL Oa | ZAE-@ 

EDICksveinssaac sci nee ec meee 18 1.25 AT 60.3 
Missouri: 

Thick veins—Bevier, etc................. 13 1.20 47 64.4 

Thin veins—Ray, Clay, Lafayette, etc....| 1.21 1.927 athe || ESS) 2 


CentraltPennsylvaniaaene acetate .6429 | 1.1431 .50 77.8 


* Districts in some cases combined. 


examined gave flat increases which total 47 cents per ton. In 
the southwest Interstate Field the flat increases given from 1912 
to 1923 total 47 cents in seven out of nine scale districts, while 
the flat increases granted for the same period vary only a few 
cents above or below 47 cents per ton in ten out of twelve scat- 
tered organized fields. The greater variations shown in the per- 
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centage increases in rates are of course explained by the different 
basic rates paid in the several regions. It should be pointed out 
that the policy of adding a uniform increase in cents to tonnage 
rates may accentuate the inequalities in the earning capacity of 
miners. For example, in the Fifth and Ninth regions of IIlinois, 
where pick miners can dig from eight to ten or more tons of coal 
per day and receive $1.08 per ton, a flat increase of 47 cents 
means a percentage increase of 77 per cent. In the case of the 
pick miner working in the thin seams of the First District, where 
only a few tons of coal can be mined in a single day, the 47 cent 
increase when computed on the higher tonnage rate of $1.74 per 
ton shows an increase of only 37 per cent. 

Trend of machine mining rates in union areas. The relative 
rates of pick miners have been presented first, even though in 
the principal fields machine mining has to a very large extent 
displaced pick mining. Of the States in the Central Competitive 
Field, Indiana in 1921 had 52.8 per cent, Illinois 65.5 and the 
State of Ohio 91.6 per cent of the mining done by machine.” 

The importance of machine mining is not reflected in the 
method of payment. The structure of rates for tonnage work 
continues to be based on the pick miners’ rate over practically the 
entire union field. Certain differentials, varying in different dis- 
tricts, have been agreed upon for machine mining as compared 
to pick mining, and for a considerable period of years these 
differentials have been maintained at the same flat rate. When, 
therefore, the pick-mining rate has been agreed upon, the machine- 
mining rate is at the same time automatically fixed. The total 
rate fixed for machine mining is divided between the machine 
runners and the loaders. As a concrete illustration, in the Hock- 
ing Valley region the pick-mining rate is $1.1164 per ton; the 
differential of 17.5 cents allowed in favor of the pick miner makes 
the machine-mine rate 94.14 cents; this approximates 94 cents 
per ton for machine mining and is divided between the machine 
runners and the loaders by allowing the machine runner and his 
helper a total of 14 cents per ton and the loader 80 cents per ton. 


? Mineral Resources of the United States, 1921—Part I', p. 511. 
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The low rate per ton to the machine runner is compensated for 
by the large tonnage with which the machine runners are credited. 
The machine is operated in a number of chambers, being removed 
from one to the other as fast as the undercutting of the coal in 
a chamber is completed. Thus the combined tonnage which a 
considerable number of loaders obtain would be credited to the 
runners of a single machine, and the earnings studies show that 
at the comparatively low rate per ton the machine runners make 
larger earnings than the loaders. 

But while the machine mining rate is usually fixed by the col- 
lective contract, the division of this total machine rate in many 
instances is left for determination by the representatives at the 
individual mines or for small bargaining units. This is the case 
in both the Illinois and Central Pennsylvania coal fields, and 
because of the resulting variation in rates these union areas could 
not be included in table 23. 

The wage scale of machine miners has undergone the same 
kind of changes which have been described for the pick-mining 
rates. There have been no general decreases in rates during the 
thirteen-year period for which rate data are available, except in 
the case of Ohio, where the change in the basis of payment was 
accompanied by a slight reduction. Furthermore, the adjust- 
ments in rates occurred at the same time as did those for pick 
miners. am 

The actual rates and the total increases granted to machine 
miners of selected union fields are summarized for the period 
beginning April 1, 1912, as shown in table 23. 

The loaders in all cases received higher percentage increases 
than the cutters. 

Rates of pay to day men. The practice of maintaining rate 
differentials, so important in setting tonnage rates, is not gen- 
erally applied to the wage scale of day men. These wage-earners, 
constituting about forty per cent of the working force, are not 
on a piece-rate basis. For this reason the physical conditions 
under which the coal is produced do not directly affect their earn- 


ing capacity and rates for the same occupation are more nearly 
comparable. 
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As early as 1898 a uniform work scale based on an eight-hour 
day was formulated for a limited number of inside day men in 
the Central Competitive Field. This scale was arrived at by first 
taking the average of the wages paid in all of the competitive 
districts and reducing this average to an eight-hour basis and then 
adding the increase previously granted. 

Until 1904 the compensation of outside day men was arrived 
at by the individual employers and the employees in the various 


TABLE 23 


Piece rates and total increases granted to machine miners in selected union areas of 
the bituminous industry—1912-1923 
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Total increase Total increase 
Rates per 2000 over 4/1/12 Stee ee over 4/1/12 
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districts. In that year the Hocking Valley district established 
uniform rates for some of the major outside occupations and for 
the unskilled workers. This practice has been followed by other 
fields, including those not in the Central Competitive group. 
Ever since 1898 the collective contracts of the central field have 
provided for adjustments in the rates of inside day men when- 
ever revisions in tonnage rates were made. It was not until 1916 
that increases in rates were specified for outside day labor. 
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Chart No. 6 has been prepared to show the trend in rates and 
the actual rates now being paid to the inside brakemen and drivers 
and to the outside blacksmiths and laborers in selected union 
fields. 
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Inside day men. The Commission found a marked tendency 
towards uniformity, both in the trend and the actual rates of inside 
day men, but this uniformity is by no means complete. Variations 
in rates exist even in the more important skilled occupations. 
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In the case of brakemen and drivers, with the exception of the 
Pomeroy and Jackson districts of Ohio, the actual rates and the 
trend in rates are identical, not only for the Central Competitive 
Field, but also for the Southwestern Interstate Field and the 
State of Michigan. The rates and the trend in rates for motormen 
are the same for Hocking Valley, Ohio, Michigan and the South- 
western Interstate Field, with the exception of Kansas. The rate 
in Western Pennsylvania is slightly more than a cent higher, while 
the Indiana rate exceeds that of Ohio by almost eight cents. In 
Illinois there is no uniform scale for motormen. In the case of 
trackmen similar relative rates and hourly rates are found in 
Illinois, western Pennsylvania, Hocking Valley, Ohio, and the 
Southwestern Interstate Field. The rates received by inside 
laborers during the period 1912 to 1923 were the same in Hock- 
ing Valley, western Pennsylvania and Illinois. However, the 
rates were somewhat higher in Indiana and in the Southwestern 
Interstate Field, the same scale being in effect throughout these 
districts. There was some variation in the rates paid to trappers 
in the Central Competitive Field, although a single rate, prac- 
tically the same as the Hocking Valley rate, was in effect in the 
Southwestern Interstate Field for the eleven-year period. In gen- 
eral the trend of rates in Michigan is somewhat higher, owing to a 
local adjustment in 1918. 

Outside day men. While the outside day rates show a greater 
tendency towards variation, the rate data analyzed for the Com- 
mission show in the case of all occupations studied, that the same 
flat increase was added in most instances to the rate in effect in 
April, 1912. The flat increase paid to outside day men for the 
eleven-year period varied from 50 cents to 69 cents per hour; in 
the majority of cases, however, between 57 and 59 cents. It 
should be pointed out that within a given field, except in a few 
cases, there seemed to be an attempt to secure a uniform wage 
scale for the major occupations. 

In the case of inside day men, with the exception of trappers, the 
flat increase added to the rate of April, 1912, varied from 57 cents 
to 68 cents per hour. However, as in the case of outside day occu- 
pations the total increase in most instances was from 57 to 59 
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cents. The trappers, consisting of boys and old miners, received 
lower total increases, averaging around 35 cents. 

‘A comparison of the relative rates paid to inside and outside day 
men and those paid to pick miners shows during the eleven-year 
period that, greater percentage increases have been given to day 
men than to men paid by the ton. Thus, the percentage increases 
paid to pick miners in the union fields, with the exception of West 
Virginia union areas, range from 37.0 to 83.8 per cent, the signifi- 
cant, range being from 56 to 83. In contrast to these gains the 
inside and outside day men have secured percentage increases 
ranging from 139.0 to 257.1. In only a comparatively few dis- 
tricts did the total increases paid to day men over the April, 1912, 
rate amount to less than 164 per cent and in some instances, as for 
example in the case of the lower paid trappers, the percentage 
increases exceeded 223. The bulk of the percentage increases fell 
between 164 and 205. A similar comparison of the gains of day 
men and machine cutters and loaders would be greatly in favor 
of the day men. 

A comparison of the trend of union rates, coal prices and cost 
of living. In order that a comparison may be made of the trend 
in rates of tonnage and day men with that of coal prices at the 
mines and the fluctuations in the cost of living, Chart No. 7 has 
been prepared.* The curves represent index numbers, the year 
1913 being taken as the base. The pick-mining rates at Indiana 
bituminous mines, which correspond in every respect with the 
rates in the Danville district, the 5th and 9th districts and the 
Chicago and Alton counties of Illinois, have been used to indicate 
the movement of rates to pick miners. For machine loading the 
Indiana bituminous rates were considered as fairly representative. 
The relative rates computed for the brakemen and drivers, which 
are uniform for the Central Competitive Field, except the Pom- 
eroy and Jackson districts of Ohio; for the Southwestern Field 


*The price index was based upon the “average value per net ton of 
coal at bituminous mines in the United States.” Mineral Resources of 
the United States, 1921—Part II, p. 534. The index numbers of the 
changes in the cost of living were published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and represent the summarization of the retail prices collected 
for 32 cities—Monthly Labor Review—June, 1922, and February, 1924. 
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and for the State of Michigan have been taken to indicate the trend 
in rates of day men. The price of coal here used is the average 
value of all soft coal produced, f. o. b. mines. 

An examination of Chart No. 7 will show that for fifteen years 
prior to 1913, the highest point reached by the index of price was 
105.8, attained in 1903, when the great anthracite strike had 
created a shortage. Throughout the period up to 1909 the price 
was increasing faster than the wage rate, and the index of price 
in the diagram runs from 4 to 8 points above the wage index. In 
two years out of the period the price index is the higher by ap- 
proximately fifteen points. By 1910, however, the wage index 
had caught up with the price index and from 1909 to 1913 their 
course is closely parallel. Between 1913 and 1916, both wage 
tates and the average price of coal lagged behind the increase in 
the cost of living. The average price of coal was about 1 per 
cent below the wage rates in 1914 and 4 per cent,in 1915. In 1916 
both rates and prices increased, the former approximately 5 to 7 
per cent over the 1913 base and the latter 12 per cent. The 
increase in the cost of living over the year 1913 amounted to 10 
per cent in June and 19 per cent in December, 1916. 

Since 1917 the increases in the mine price of coal at all times 
have been much higher than either the increases in the rates of 
pick miners and loaders or the increases in the cost of living. The 
relative increases to the brakemen and drivers exceeded that of 
the average price of coal by 19 points and of the cost of living by 
64 to 90 points in the year 1921. From 1913 until the latter part 
of 1920 (in the case of the Indiana loaders and until the fall of 
1921 in the case of the pick miners) the increases in wage rates 
to tonnage men have been much less than the increase in the cost 
of living, and particularly in the price of coal. The rates of 
brakemen and drivers, because of substantial increases in Novem- 
ber, 1917, and again in November, 1919, and April, 1920, main- 
tained a closer relationship to the cost of living and at times 
exceeded it. 

At the peak of high prices, in June, 1920, the cost of living had 
increased 116.5 per cent over the 1913 base and wage rates only 77 
and 104 per cent for pick miners and machine loaders, respec- 
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tively ; the day occupations, however, falling only 5 points under 
the cost of living figure. The price of coal (using the average for 
all coal produced in 1920) had increased 218 per cent above the 
1913 base, though the panicky market which produced this increase 
did not last. Then, in the midsummer of 1920, a further increase 
of $1.50 was made in the day scale, and the rates of brakemen 
and drivers were carried up to a level 164 per cent above 1913 
and fully 50 points above the cost of living. Since 1920 union 
wage rates have remained stationary. The cost of living has 
gradually dropped to a point somewhat below that of the tonnage 
rates. On the other hand, the price of coal, although falling below 
the relative rates of the day occupations, has tended to keep its 
high level. At the close of 1922 the living costs were 73 per cent 
higher than in 1913; the wages of union pick miners, machine 
loaders and brakemen and drivers 77 per cent, 104 per cent and 
164 per cent, respectively, and the average price of coal about 156 
per cent. 

In terms of the 1913 base, therefore, the rates of day men, as 
illustrated by brakemen and drivers, remain far above the rates 
of tonnage men and still farther above the index of the cost of 
living. 

The comparison of wage rates and cost of living must not be 
understood to indicate a relationship between the income level of 
the workers and cost of living. It is possible that when living 
costs were decreasing miners had less opportunity for employ- 
ment and consequently less total income. The relation between 
cost of living and income can be determined only by computing 
earnings on the basis of rates and time worked. 

Wage rates in the non-union fields. In the case of the non- 
union areas it is not possible to present graphically or even by sum- 
mary tables either existing rates or their trend. Rates of pay to 
tonnage and day men alike vary so from mine to mine and changes 
in rates are so numerous and so lacking in uniformity that the 
presentation of this information would require detailed tables 
giving rates for individual mines. For an examination of the 
variation of non-union rates and the careful comparison of these 
rates with those paid in the union fields, reference should be made 
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to the Commission’s study of wage rates in this industry. There 
are, however, certain outstanding differences in the rate structure 
and the trend in rates between union and non-union areas. These 
may be pointed out. 

Readjustments in rates. In the various union fields, excepting 
the union mines of West Virginia, there have been, with a few 
minor local exceptions, only six changes in rates for tonnage men 
and seven for day men from January, 1912, to January, 1923. In 
contrast with these, at 94 non-union mines tabulated for West 
Virginia, there were only five mines that reported less than seven 
changes in the rates of pick miners during this eleven-year period. 
Forty out of the 94 specified from seven to ten changes in rates; 
six reported eleven changes; eleven reported twelve and nine 
reported thirteen. In Alabama as many as fourteen and fifteen 
changes occurred during this same period and a number of in- 
stances of eleven changes and one case of thirteen changes were 
specified by the operators of non-union Kentucky. A still greater 
number of adjustments in rates occurred in non-union Pennsyl- 
vania. Here, in the case of 114 mines selected at random, 66 
specified twelve changes in rates and four reported thirteen 
changes. One mine made fourteen, another fifteen and a third 
sixteen changes in rates. 

A contrast, of the periods between which changes in the union 
and non-union fields occurred will serve to indicate a further dif- 
ference in the wage policy of these two groups of operators. In 
the union fields the 1912 rate continued in effect until 1916; there 
were three changes in rates during the war and one in 1920 for 
tonnage men and two for day men. The 1920 rates have been 
maintained without change and will continue in effect until April, 
1927. But in the case of the 94 non-union mines tabulated for 
West Virginia, over half of the mines made two changes in the 
rates of pay to pick miners during 1920. In the year 1921 forty- 
four mines made a downward readjustment of the wage scale, 
which was followed in 1922 by another change on the part of six 
mines, two changes on the part of 58 mines, three changes on the 
part of 17 mines and three mines made four revisions in rates. 
Only ten of the 94 mines continued to pay the 1921 rate through- 
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out the year 1922. Of the 114 mines tabulated for non-union 
Pennsylvania all made at least one change in the rates of pick 
miners in 1920; in 1921 two changes occurred in the great majority 
of cases, which was followed by at least one further change in 
1922. 

The general conditions described above applied to the rates of 
pick miners. However, they may be considered representative of 
the rate readjustments made in case of both tonnage men and day 
men in the non-union areas. 

Trend in rates at non-union mines. Similar contrasts between 
union and non-union fields are found in the trend of rates. Since 
January, 1912, in the union fields, with a few negligible local ex- 
ceptions, the six revisions—seven in the case of day men—repre- 
sent substantial increases in rates. The changes in rates in the 
non-union areas up to the beginning of the year 1921, also were 
in the nature of continuous increases. But while rates of the 
union fields have remained stationary from 1920 to the present, 
the changes in the non-union field in the year 1921 were, with 
few exceptions, decreases in rates and in many cases the revision 
in the first half of 1922 represented decreases. In the non-union 
mines of West Virginia, for example, wage-cutting began in the 
first half of 1921. A considerable number of mines lowered their 
rates in the second half of 1921. In some instances two decreases 
occurred in that period. There was also a very general reduction 
in rates in the first half of 1922. The same tendency towards 
general reductions in the year 1921 and the first half of 1922 is 
equally characteristic of Alabama, eastern Kentucky and to a less 
extent of Colorado. In non-union Pennsylvania the decreases 
were confined, in the main, to the year 1921. 

The reductions in the rates at the non-union mines in West 
Virginia in 1921 and the first half of 1922 were in many cases 
made to offset the increases granted during the stress of 1919 and 
1920. Consequently, these reductions brought the scale back to 
the level of 1917. In some instances, however, the decreases of 
1921 and 1922 more than offset the increases granted in 1919 and 
1920 and brought the scale below what it, was at the close of 1917. 
In Alabama the more drastic reductions brought the scale down 
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to the 1916 base. In the latter part of 1922 the high price of coal 
and the demand for bituminous miners following the termination 
of the five-months’ suspension in the union fields resulted in a 
general increase in the rates for all classes of workers in the non- 
union areas of Pennsylvania and the Southeast. In non-union 
Pennsylvania the amounts represented by the reductions were in 
practically all cases restored. In a considerable number of in- 
stances this was true of West Virginia, while in others the in- 
crease of 1922 did not quite make up for the previous decreases. 
In Alabama the revision in rates did not begin to offset the reduc- 
tions made in 1921 and the first, half of 1922. 

Increases to non-union tonnage men. Barring one or two 
important exceptions, which were referred to in discussing the 
relative rates in the union fields, the flat increases granted the pick 
miners over the entire union field for the eleven-year period from 
January, 1912, to January, 1923, was in most cases 50 cents per 
ton, with a few variations ranging as low as 43 cents and as high 
as 55 and 58 cents. In contrast with this uniformity the total flat 
increase over the January, 1912, rate paid to pick miners on Jan- 
uary 1, 1923, varied from 25 cents to 75.6 cents per ton in West, 
Virginia. The bulk of the total increases in this region falls into 
two groups, between 30 and 40 cents, and again between 40 and 
50 cents per ton. In non-union Pennsylvania 70 out of 114 mines 
paid increases over the 1912 rate, which totalled between 49 and 
53 cents; 9 mines paid from 40-45 cents; six from 57-59 cents; 
two mines, 61 cents; 21 mines, from 65 to 69 cents, and one mine, 
72 cents. The lowest, increases for the period were 31 and 34 
cents. In Alabama the total increase in the pick mining rates of 
January 1, 1923, over January 1, 1912, amounted to a maximum 
of 37 cents. A number of increases were as low as 25 cents, and 
in some cases the total increase was only 20 cents. 

The total flat increases paid to machine cutters for the period 
beginning January 1, 1912, on up to January, 1923, are contrasted, 
irrespective of districts, for union and non-union mines in table 24. 

In the case of machine loaders the total flat increase for the 
same period in the union areas, excepting the union mines in West 
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Virginia, varied from 40 to 52 cents per ton, the majority of the 
mines having paid between 42 and 44 cents. In the non-union 
areas, on the other hand, the range in total increases was from 21 
to 58 cents per ton. In 166 mines, tabulated irrespective of fields, 
33 gave less than 30 cents; 12 between 30 and 35 cents, inclu- 
sive; 46 between 36 and 40 cents; 37 between 41 and 43; 15 be- 
tween 44 and 48, and 23 were scattered within the large interval 
from 49 to 58 cents. 

Increases to day men in non-union fields. In the union fields, 
except the union mines of the Southeast, the bulk of the day men 


TABLE 24 
Total increases in cents per ton paid at union and non-union mines to machine 
cutters 
(Increases represent the differences in rates between January, 1912, and January, 
1923.) 
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received total flat increases approximating sixty cents per hour 
over the eleven-year period beginning January 1, 1912, and ending 
January, 1923. In contrast to this uniformity the total increases 
granted brakemen ranged from 52 to 71 cents per hour for the 
same period at 101 non-union mines in West Virginia; 5 mines 
paying from 52 to 55 cents; 11 mines, 55 cents; 18 mines, from 
57 to 59 cents; 35 from 60 to 62; 23 from 63 to 65; three mines 
66 cents; four mines, 69 cents; one mine, 71 cents, and one mine 
adding only 30 cents to the 1912 rate. In non-union Colorado 15 
out of 28 mines granted an increase of from 65 to 67 cents per 
hour; the remaining mines fell between 57 and 61 cents, except 
one which gave a 48 cent increase. In non-union Kentucky the 
total increases were somewhat lower than those in non-union 
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West, Virginia, while in Alabama the maximum increase to brake- 
men amounted to 25 cents and the minimum to about seven cents 
per hour. In most instances the total increase for the eleven-year 
period fell between 20 and 24 cents. 

As a general thing it may be said that the actual hourly rates 
of day men in the non-union fields are considerably lower than 
similar rates in the union fields. Brakemen in Alabama received 
between 37 and 47 cents per hour, those in Tennessee about 74 
cents, in Virginia approximately 79 cents, while those in Utah 
received about $1.00. Table No. 25, showing the hourly rates 
paid to brakemen on January 1, 1923, at 306 non-union mines 
in West Virginia, has been presented in order to give an idea of 
the variation in the hourly rates paid to this class of workers. 
The rate to brakemen in the Central Competitive Field, except 
the Pomeroy and Jackson districts of Ohio, in the Southwestern 
Interstate Field and in the State of Michigan, is 93.8 cents per 
hour. 

The significance of the different wage policies and rate levels 
in effect in the union as compared with the non-union areas re- 
ceives new emphasis when viewed in the light of the economic com- 
petition within the industry. The advantages accruing to the 
non-union operators as the result of the comparative freedom 
from strikes and the flexible wage scales, permitting adjustment 
to meet market conditions, have been clearly demonstrated by the 
events of the last decade, particularly since 1920. 

The bituminous industry for the last thirty-five years has been 
overdeveloped. This condition, together with such factors as 
the technical difficulties inherent in mining, varying geological 
conditions and an intricate system of freight rate differentials have 
tended to maintain a short annual working period and severe 
competition, not only between union operators in different fields, 
but more particularly between union and non-union fields. This 
has been especially true of the last decade or more. 

The competitive forces working for the disruption of the 
industry were very acute just before the World War. At that time 
companies producing one-fourth of the tonnage of Illinois were 
estimated to be in bankruptcy. The mines in Ohio were, on the 
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whole, closed by a long and bitter strike. In 1914 the average 
working time was 195 days. Union operators in general were di- 
vided among themselves and their difficulties were enhanced by 
the competition from the non-union area of the Southeast, where 
in most of the fields mine-workers were being paid much lower 
wage rates. 

After 1914 the heavy demand for munitions and other supplies 
created by the World War gave rise to an extraordinary market 
for coal. A further development of the ‘coal reserves followed. 
The effect of the war period upon prices and the wage rates of the 
union mine-workers has been presented graphically in Chart No. 
7. Inthe non-union fields the shortage of mine-workers, together 
with the fear of unionization, brought about substantial increases 
and for a time towards the close of the war, non-union rates in 
many of these fields were on a par with union rates. 

The termination of the war again brought, into play the destruc- 
tive forces of competition. The union miners demanded and 
secured wage increases. Coal prices had begun to decline. The 
situation, however, was relieved by the extraordinary demand for 
coal in 1920, the result of a combination of factors such as the 
absence of consumers’ stocks, owing to the strike in 1919, a 
severe winter and the tie-up of transportation facilities by the 
switchmen’s strike. The coal miners, encouraged by the high 
prices and large profits, demanded still further increases. A series 
of strikes in the union fields added $1.50 to the day scale. A 
similar increase was granted by the non-union fields. Union and 
non-union operators alike were willing to make concessions in 
order to take advantage of the new high level of coal prices, 
which surpassed even the peak of the war period. 

The general financial depression of 1921 “plunged the industry 
from the riotous prosperity of 1920 into the most acute prostra- 
tion since the panic of 1893. Consumption fell off, and con- 
sumers, already heavily stocked, could not be induced to buy coal 
for storage. Prices dropped, mines began to close, and even for 
those remaining at work part-time operation was the rule. Wage 
cuts began in the non-union fields of Pennsylvania and Kentucky 
in April and June, gained momentum rapidly, and by the end of the 
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year extended to practically all non-union districts. The wage cuts 
carried non-union rates back to the level of 1919, and later, in 
some districts, back to that of 1917. Labor cost was reduced, and 
business began to be diverted from the union to the non-union 
fields. The pressure of the non-union competition rested very 
unequally upon the different union fields. Upon the fields of 
Indiana and Illinois, protected by a large differential in freight 
rates, it had comparatively little effect. The earnings of the 
miners in those States for 1921 were commonly higher than non- 
union earnings, but by the end of the year the pressure of non- 
union coal was bearing down with crushing effect upon the union 
fields that lay close to non-union fields and were shipping to the 
same markets.”* 

This situation continued until the latter half of 1922, when com- 
petitive conditions again changed. The coal strike of 1922 and 
the railroad shopmen’s strike, which interfered with coal ship- 
ments from West Virginia and eastern Kentucky, created a 
shortage. The more favorable condition of the market broke the 
deadlock between union miners and operators and enabled the 
union operators to enter into competition with non-union pro- 
ducers. The 1920 scale of wages has been maintained in the 
union field, and the non-union operators, in order to hold their 
workmen and to offset the danger of unionization, have replaced 
in part, in some fields entirely, the reductions of 1921 and 1922. 


2. VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT AND COLLATERAL EMPLOYMENT 


The chief object of attention in most discussions of miners’ 
pay is the hourly wage rate or daily earnings. Quite as impor- 
tant in determining the actual income of the miner is the question 
as to how many hours or days the miner works. 

In one respect the employment of the miner is usually more 
secure than that of his brother who works at the building trades 
or that of his cousin who works in a factory. Miners are rarely 
discharged. If a man once obtains a job in a mine and comes up 
to the ordinary standards of proficiency, he usually remains on 


*F. G. Tryon: American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
January, 1924, Vol. CXI, pp. 90 and 91. 
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the payroll of that, mine as long as it works or until he quits of his 
own accord. If a mine is thrown open for work at all it com- 
monly counts on operating with a full complement of men. Al- 
though there are many small mines that open when the price of 
coal is high and close when it falls again, the majority of commer- 
cial mines do not shut down for any long period, exceptions occur- 
ring, of course, in cases of disaster or during general industrial 
depression. Even in the extreme depression of 1921, about 49 per 
cent of the 1,928 mines studied operated in every payroll period, 
though it should be noted that this group did not include the 
smaller companies that ordinarily produce less than 50,000 tons. 


Wy 


Days per Year Worked by Mines 


1890 92 ’94 ’96 "98 ‘00 02 '04 06 '08 10 ‘12 °14 16 °18 ’20 
(American Labor Legislation Review) 

CHART 8. AVERAGE Days WoRKED By ALL BITUMINOUS AND ANTHRACITE COAL 

Mines, 1890-1921 


But while a miner in most of the commercial mines is fairly 
sure of receiving some employment in every month of an ordinary 
year, this employment commonly falls very much short of full 
employment. A few mines operate regularly 6 days a week. But, 
5-day operation, 4-day operation, or even 3 or 2-day operation is, 
in the aggregate, far more common. A coal mine operates when it 
has orders for coal, and when railroad cars are on the siding ready 
to receive that coal ; if either of these conditions is wanting, it does 
not operate. Taking the United States as a whole, there are far 
more coal mines open than it would be possible to keep steadily 
supplied with orders for coal. In certain sections there are more 
mines endeavoring to operate on a given railroad than that rail- 
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road could possibly keep supplied with cars; and as a general 
proposition, applicable to the whole country, whenever all the coal 
mines try to produce coal at one time, a car shortage is unavoid- 
able. At times a strike is the main cause of mine shut downs; 
but ordinarily labor controversies—and likewise mine disability— 
are minor causes of lost time. 

How important a factor in the whole labor and operating situa- 
tion this intermittent operation of coal mines has been is evidenced 
by the figures for days worked by mines, collected since 1890 by the 
U. S. Geological Survey. A glance at Chart 8, which is based 
on these figures, shows both that the proportion of the year worked 


TABLE 26 
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by bituminous coal mines is low, and that this low standard has 
persisted. As against a possible working year of 308 days, the 
number of days actually worked by bituminous mines has for 
many years averaged about 214 days. This was the exact average 
not only for the six war and post-war years, 1916-1921, but for 
the six pre-war years, 1910-1915 (the war having little effect 
before 1916). The average for the entire period of more than 
thirty years was 213 days. Expressed in another way, the bitumi- 
nous coal mines of the United States, taken as a body, have been 
accustomed to operate slightly less than 70 per cent of a full-time 
year. In a period of more than thirty years there has been no 
perceptible improvement in this situation. 

The annual employment offered is by no means uniform as 
respects the different mining areas or the individual mining opera- 
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tions within those areas. The eight leading bituminous coal 
States, as measured by the number of their employees in 1921, 
had average days worked, for the six years 1916-1921, as shown 
in table 26. 

Chart 9 goes into greater detail and shows for each important 
coal county in the United States its relative standing as respects 
days worked. As some counties which stand out prominently on 
Chart 9 are relatively insignificant in the number of employees, 
Chart 10, which indicates the number in thousand employees in 
each county, has been added. 
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MUL 
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NEEL 
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Days peers Work 
S 


0 oa a-B0- 80-10 8-w so ° 
Per Cent of Employees in Mines Working Less than Time Specified 
(American Labor Legislation Review) 
Cuartr 11. CLAssiricaTion oF Bituminous CoAL Miners By Days WORKED 
BY THEIR MINES 

The table and charts which have just been presented do not, 
however, tell the full story with regard to difference in mine 
time. For in most of the counties shown on Chart 9 a minute 
analysis would show that within the single county the mines vary 
radically among themselves in the matter of days worked. The 
evidence on this point cannot be presented in this brief summary. 
But Chart 11 shows for the bituminous coal fields as a whole the 
striking differentiation between mines in the days worked during 
given years. While some communities average higher than others, 
there is usually within a single county much the same sort of 
differentiation as is shown by Chart 11 for the country as a 
whole. 

In considering the employment problem in the bituminous coal 
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industry, the striking diversity of conditions in different areas 
and among different mines, as illustrated by Charts 9 and 11, must 
be kept constantly in mind. For from this it follows that in many 
places conditions must be much worse than is indicated by the 
national averages, while in other cases conditions are not nearly 
so bad as might be supposed. This makes it, impossible to mete 
out even-handed justice by any simple system of compensatory 
wage advances, at the same time that it makes the need for 
remedial action in the case of the badly affected mines doubly 
important. 

In seeking to determine the effects of the employment situation 
in the coal industry on the miner it is essential to distinguish 
between the two major divisions of employees, the tonnage men 
and day men. The actual miners or tonnage men, who consti- 
tute about 60 per cent of the bituminous employees, are practically 
limited in their opportunity to work by mine operating time. These 
men are absent, on the average, about 10 per cent of this operating 
time ; so that they are actually accustomed to work, on an average, 
nearer 193 days a year than 214. It will be seen from a reexami- 
nation of Chart 11, however, that many tonnage men must work 
much more than 193 days, and many men much less. 

The day men, who maintain the mine and operate its transporta- 
tion system—and constitute about 40 per cent of the employees— 
are frequently employed on days when the mine is not operating. 
A few of the day men work practically every day in the year, re- 
gardless of whether the mine is running; others work considerably 
more than the mine; but there are some who work no more than 
the mine. While an average here is apt to be misleading, because 
the men vary so much among themselves and because the figure is 
very different for a mine which runs 300 days (where few men 
work more than the mine) from what it is for a mine which runs 
150 days, it nevertheless may be noted that in both 1920 and 1921 
the day workers on the whole averaged some 20 per cent more 
working days (that is, eight-hour days) than did their mines. 

It should be noted, however, that the figures of days worked 
by day men include any overtime work and any long days in 
excess of eight hours, all reduced to equivalent eight-hour days. 
They would be inflated somewhat by the occasional payment of 
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bonuses in the shape of credits for time not actually worked, and 
in 1920 this was a factor of some importance. 

The loss in the earnings of labor, particularly of tonnage men, 
due to instability of employment, may readily be determined for 
any desired group by reference to Charts 9 and 11. No doubt the 
men themselves do not lose this entire amount, because wage rates 
must have been determined more or less with reference to the 
amount of employment available. But whatever the men them- 
selves do not lose, owing to higher wage rates, that much of the 
loss due to idle time must be borne by their employers, or by the 
coal-consuming public. If 660,000 men are employed in mines 
which are idle 30 per cent of the time, this is equivalent to holding 
200,000 men in idleness throughout the year. The day men per- 
form some useful work while the mines are idle, but the greater 
efficiency possible under continuous operation probably makes it 
fair to say that the time of 200,000 men is actually wasted. 

Of course, as long as the demand for coal is seasonal, a labor 
force large enough to meet the fall and winter demand will be 
somewhat in excess of that needed in the summer. But even when 
allowance is made for this factor, there remains an excess of 
labor that may be set down to sheer overdevelopment of the in- 
dustry and that amounts to at least 150,000 men. (See Chapter 
VII, p. 271.) Assuming that the labor of a miner is worth from 
$1600 to $2000 per year, the monetary loss to the country arising 
from the wastage of the time of 200,000 men may be placed at a 
figure running up to $250,000,000 or $400,000,000 per year. Indi- 
rectly the losses are probably substantially greater than this, owing 
to the inefficiency, uncertainty, unrest and general confusion aris- 
ing out of so irregular a system of operation and employment. 

Comparing the bituminous coal industry with other industries, 
it is believed that, while “the permanency” of the demand for coal 
assures the coal miner of the continuance of the demand for his 
labor in some degree or other, yet, in the matter of time lost within 
a given working week or month, the bituminous coal industry 
compares unfavorably both with other important American indus- 
tries and with the coal industry in foreign countries and in the 
American anthracite fields. Indeed, it probably is not too much 
to say that at the present moment irregularity in operations and in 
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employment constitutes the one most serious problem which the 
American coal industry has to face. 

Voluntary absence on the part of the men also is a problem, but 
it is far less serious than the problem of lost mine time. The 
exhaustive statistical researches of the Coal Commission have 
shown that the prevalence of absenteeism among the miners has 
been considerably exaggerated. No complaint has been heard as 
respects the day workers. As respects the tonnage men, the ab- 
sence rate has been found to be rather uniform, at about 10 per 
cent. In a mine operating about 4 full-time days a week, this 
would mean an average absence, due to sickness, disability and all 
other causes combined of only about 2 days a month. The per 
cent is higher than would be considered a good standard in a 
factory. But for piece-work employment, involving the physical 
strain, exposure to dampness and underground conditions met 
with in mining, a rate of 10 per cent cannot be considered as 
glaringly high. Almost the same rate prevails in mines which 
work 300 days as in mines which work 200; in union and in non- 
union mines; in the North as in many sections of the South 
(barring Alabama), in the East as in the West; in anthracite as 
well as in bituminous mines; in England as in the United States. 
However, some instances were found of absence rates which ran 
considerably higher than 10 per cent. Care was taken in the Com- 
mission’s studies not to count men as absent who had really quit 
their jobs. 

With the greater use of machinery and more systematic mine 
development which the future seems to hold in store for the coal 
industry, regularity of mine operation will tend to become more 
and more important. As machinery takes the place of hand work 
and mining operations are more regularly conducted, it will also 
become both possible and important that the absence rate among 
the men be reduced to substantially less than the ten per cent 
figure, which up to the present has been more or less excusable. 

It has been found that the earnings of miners have, on the 
whole, been limited to what they receive in the mines. Their idle 
days usually come sporadically and for only a few days at a time. 
Most mining towns are more or less remote from other industries 
or from good agricultural lands. There are some places, especially 
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in the West, where mining and agriculture are followed in rota- 
tion. But it is believed that the problem of irregularity should be 
attacked mainly by endeavoring to make the work of the miner 
regular rather than by trying to entice him into collateral occu- 
pations. 


3. LABOR TURNOVER 


The relative amount of stability among mine employees is im- 
pressive. Even when mines close for a considerable period it is 
usual to open again with substantially the same working force. 
Normally, in industrial establishments, a period of inactivity would 
result in a wide scattering of the organization. The figures for 
turnover for 1921 do show extremes when analyzed mine by mine 
and district by district. However, when considered as a total for 
the 684 bituminous mines studied the ratio of separations to aver- 
age number of employed is not an excessive figure. 

The turnover for all tonnage men was 102; distributed among 
the tonnage occupations, the machine miners show a turnover of 
76, loaders 110 and pick miners 97. The loaders have the highest 
turnover of the tonnage groups. 

For outside day men the figure is 103, for inside day men 92. 
A salient fact in the turnover comparison is the relative stability 
of inside over outside day men. This is in striking contrast to 
anthracite, where the turnover ratio for inside men in 1921 was 
88, with a turnover for outside of only 56. 

For the Central Competitive Field in the bituminous industry 
there is no area in which the turnover ratio for 1921 amounted 
to 100 per cent for any occupation. Tables 27 to 32, inclusive, 
show the number of men and turnover for the major occupations. 

As is usual in industrial establishments, the turnover is lower 
in union than in non-union mining localities. The figures for 
some of the important regions outside the Central Competitive 
Field are given below. Connellsville ranges highest in Pennsyl- 
vania, Logan and Kenova-Thacker in West Virginia, whereas 
central Pennsylvania, Westmoreland and Maryland have rela- 
tively low turnover figures. 

In the anthracite industry, as shown in Chapter X, the tonnage 
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occupations show more changes in personnel. The turnover for 
all tonnage occupations was 136. This is heavily weighted by the 
instability of contract miners’ laborers—an occupation with a 
turnover ratio of 271 against 71 for contract miners and 77 for 
the few contract loaders. 

The turnover is a significant figure, not only because it furnishes 
a measure of the attractiveness of mining as an occupation, but 
because it may be used as a corrective upon earnings figures. 
More markedly than in other industries it is true that the first 
weeks after the hiring of a new employee in a mine is a crucial 
period. If employees get beyond this initial stage of becoming 
acquainted with the concern, their continuance is fairly likely. 
However, the rapidity of labor turnover in the first month of em- 
ployment inflates the number of men on the payrolls and affects 
the earnings data by the large number of men in short earnings 
groups. Consequently, the earnings recorded are not the annual 
earnings of the employee, but a figure dependent upon the length 
of the time he stayed at one mine. This complication could be 
eliminated if the short service employees made approximately the 
same daily earnings as men in more continuous employment. 
This is not the case in most tonnage occupations. And to include 
short service men in an average earnings figure not only lowers 
the potential average daily earnings in mining, but gives a lower 
average daily earnings than were actually made by men in the 
longer service groups. 


4. EARNINGS 


Method of collection. Data for the earnings study were col- 
lected in sufficiently detailed form to serve as a basis for a series 
of studies on other phases of labor relations. No past experience 
aided in drafting a form for collection. In some of its studies 
the Commission could continue or modify forms standardized by 
the Federal Trade Commission or other war or post-war agencies. 
No such precedent existed for the labor group. New methods of 
collection had to be originated, with consequent misunderstanding 
of instructions and irregularities in entries. 

The enormity of the task cannot be appreciated from the mere 
statement that the final study included earnings for more than 50 
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per cent of the workers in bituminous mining and 80 per cent of 
those employed in anthracite. 

The piece work basis of payment for about 60 per cent of the 
bituminous and 40 per cent of the anthracite employees made in- 
valid a computation of yearly earnings from an intensive study 
of earning power in a few pay periods. Seasonal output, made the 
record of a full year desirable. The strike of 1922, with the shift 
of production to the non-union areas, would have ruled out that 
year even if the investigation had not been undertaken before its 
close. It was finally decided to study the year 1921 intensively 
and add as much supplementary data for the year 1920 as possible. 

The earnings data, collected on a form known as L-1, were 
transcriptions of the payrolls showing by semi-monthly pay 
periods earnings and time worked. The filling in of these forms 
was done by the clerical forces of the coal companies. Assembly 
by field agents of the Commission would have been prohibitive in 
time and cost. 

Yet, from a statistical point of view, the collection of the data 
by pay periods was essential. Many a mine-worker finished the 
year in a different occupation from that in which he started and it 
was necessary to know the time of transfer in order to classify 
him in the occupation in which he made his major earnings. Not 
only the rate of pay, but charges for blacksmithing, powder and 
all occupational items for which the miner pays, might be affected 
by such a transfer. Since the earnings record of each man was 
continued on the same line of the form throughout the year, ab- 
sence, idle time, or termination of employment were easily noted. 
The record by pay periods was an aid to accurate reporting, since 
gross amounts could be entered exactly as they appeared and all 
totalling could be, and was, checked in the offices of the Commis- 
sion. Only a limited amount of field checking was possible and an 
exact comparison of payroll items was more feasible than the 
totalling of amounts. Perhaps the greatest, consideration was the 
difficulty of securing time for piece workers. No record is kept 
of the time spent in the mine by miners in tonnage occupations. 
At most mines the only indication of the attendance of a tonnage 
worker is furnished by the tipple record, crediting the dumping of 
one or more cars of coal to the employee’s check number. Its use 
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by the Commission as an indication of time worked by tonnage 
men meant that the operator was obliged to add to the work of 
transcribing his payroll for a full year that of entering, from a 
bulky sheet, the number of days on which a miner had coal 
hoisted.® 

Method of tabulation. Three problems were kept in mind in 
totalling earnings data: the separation of earnings for each of 40 
occupations in anthracite and 20 in bituminous, the time worked 
to secure the earnings, and the distribution of the time throughout 
the 24 pay periods. 

Earnings were tabulated in frequency intervals of $100 and the 
corresponding time in intervals of 10 days. Owing to the large 
number of districts in the bituminous industry the preliminary 
summaries totalled 726 tables. These were averaged for each 
occupation in every earnings interval and the final district tables 
crowded into the compass of three or four to a district. Even 
then, the folios of tables contained 172 bituminous and 137 anthra- 
cite tables. 

A report in such form is not useful to the hurried reader. There 
was time for little interpretation of the material. In addition, 
the data had distinct limitations in that the tables as presented did 
not show annual earnings but the amount earned while an em- 
ployee remained at one mine; the shifting of employees meant 
duplication of names on the rolls of the various mines. For the 
coal industry even the average number employed is a particularly 
difficult figure to compute.® The following summary obscures 


®* This measure is called a start, and may or may not be the equivalent 
of a full-time working day. The figure is subject to some error. On the 
one hand, one or more cars of coal may be dumped in the morning 
from a previous day and the employee credited despite the fact that he 
was not in attendance; on the other hand, a whole day could be spent 
clearing falls of rock and doing other work preparatory to mining, when 
no coal was hoisted and no credit for attendance given. Throughout 
this report the time of tonnage men is referred to in “starts” and must 
not be regarded as equivalent to full-time working days. 

* The tipple records indicate only roughly the number of days tonnage 
men start to work, and nothing of the length of time per start. In the 
case of day men a record of the number of days and hours is kept, and 
it would seem possible to compute the number of man-days worked and 
divide by the number of mine days. The error of such a figure varies 
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some of the most important findings of the Coal Commission’s 
report. However, it should serve to show the wide variation in 
the earnings of coal miners and the impossibility of regarding the 
various districts as units from the point of view of earnings. 

Earnings by districts. The study of earnings of bituminous 
coal miners summarizes the records of 1,928 mines for 1921, and 
285 mines for 1920. Table 33 shows the number of mines tabu- 
lated in each of the coal States. 

Within the States differentiation of the important trade fields 
and varying union or non-union affiliation of the mines added 
additional sub-divisions to the report. In this summary some of 
these important distinctions necessary for detailed comparison, 
and many of the smaller districts, are omitted. Comparisons are 
shown for 


(1) The Central Competitive Field. 

(2) West Virginia. 

(3) Pennsylvania. 

(4) The major southeast non-union States. 

(5) And four of the largest producing States west of the Mississippi. 


These important areas are selected for comparison in order to 
avoid the necessity of combining localities differing widely in 
geographical and industrial features. 

The Central Competitive Field includes Illinois, Indiana, Ohio 
and the Pittsburgh area of Pennsylvania. The 483 mines tabu- 
lated for this area, in 1921, employed during the pay periods that 


directly with the regularity of mine operation. A mine is considered in 
operation when the tipple is hoisting coal. For workers paid by the day 
there is much opportunity for employment when the mine is idle. The 
use of such a method would greatly inflate the figure for average num- 
ber employed wherever operation was irregular. 

It was first necessary to use a figure that would not be dependent upon 
days worked. If a mine operated 24 pay periods, the average of the semi- 
monthly payrolls would give a fairly reliable figure. It was, therefore, 
decided to adapt this method of securing the average number employed 
per pay period to the mines operating irregularly. A figure for each 
mine was secured by ascertaining the total number of man-pay periods 
during the year and dividing by the number of pay periods the mine 
worked. This figure includes short absences within the pay period, but 
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the mines were in operation, an average of 74,619 tonnage men 
and 37,067 day men. Of the tonnage men, 39 per cent were in 
Illinois, 12 per cent in Indiana, 17 per cent in Ohio and 32 per 
cent in the Pittsburgh area of Pennsylvania. 


TABLE 33 
Number of mines tabulated for each bituminous coal-mining state 


NUMBER OF MINES 


STATE 1921 1920 
Union See Total | Union Age, Total 

AA DAM Ameer ae ae cee oie 53 53 3 3 
PAT KANSAS Meee here so ccietaere eles ae 9 9 
(Srl aici eh.9 236 ees Cas ce eee 9} 49 58 27 27 
MIEN OIS em Ei vcere coats sic cles 142 142} 3 3 
TISYO NERS 3 Age ent Baan = oe A ame a 67 67| 9 9 
NOWAarEE RT re cathe nce cee aecee 47 47| 3 3 
RCATIGA St arn We Pols ofiots ola enroe aioe fevers ai 27 27| 4 4 
RCONEUCK Yer re esis leis oie ayers sae ee 5 29| 84 13 |e 26 27 
IM Rigg Ek (6 LS Se es eae ae 26 26 13 13 
IVER ANN tore. 9.5)<ig cieie. 210.200! duelsieis'e-4 3,3, 8 8} 4 4 
EN GEC GUTS 3.035 Geng HEAR ORT ERR 13 13 ee 2s 
INTOtAT A Me Ae Saicce ctevels oxetl ancvene hers iors 10 IO) 8 5 
IN BWR TEXICO: Peas or. o ie co Means 24 24 3 3 
MNorthe Dakotas: «.o.etPt ene 016 fe ses 1 cM Bh 1 
OQUIGMIE co hecitrinccneciec c@eis. iva} 12 7G 4 10 
WM anOniame nan. ees het cnccoeelene oe 25 25a et 1 
MPeninSy LV ANIA rais celeee ole c tectean axes ee 362| 271 633| 31 40 71 
PLENNESSCOse ee och cis w elects dyes se idl aly 34 2 2 
BIER AG reat tetera oi terche\ si sfors si.0id) sraxereherte's 3 3 
LRAIR, 6 cab bt SOR COTE ie tec 12 12 1 
War cia eeeney. tm ete sisicisiereiele eine sien eie 33 33 1 1 
Washington........ 17 7 6 
RV SPM PINIGD terete to <ioreeiere serene sins 225} 182 407| 67 20 87 
DWV AVOINIEIN GS Natasa) Sovcvasl =: cy siavelore-enstele ererev ers 39 39) eee 2 

Eliotalre eseton eictsls erste» Bite as shad) 1p 1,928) 145 140 | 285 


does not weight for absence of one or more pay periods. The figure is 
considerably less than the “number reported on L-I,” which includes all 
names appearing at any time during the year, and inflates the figures for 
a district by the number of men who appear on two or more mine rolls 
during the year. 
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The left-hand segment of Chart 12 shows the average starts 
per tonnage man in each earnings class. The chart does not show 
annual earnings, but is used to compare earning power in different 
districts by showing on the vertical scale the average number of 
starts required to earn certain specified sums. The earnings on 
the horizontal scale are shown in frequency intervals varying by 
$100.7. The lowest curve, the one nearest to the horizontal scale, 
indicates highest earning power, since on the average less working 
time is required to secure a given amount of earnings. The 
dotted curve for Indiana shows that tonnage men in this State 


TABLE 34 
Average earnings per start for tonnage men—in 1921 


AREA PICK MINERS LOADERS sere ees 
Hira iavineeny tie Sete iste eee aies5, sie aes $7 .73 $8 .58 $8 .35 
CTC oo Sah OP A OO SRO a eae Few pick LEY: 7.86 
miners 
Northwestern Pennsylvania and Pitts- 
Dire eReee means sh citon cates cracatc 7.55 6.79 7.26 


* Includes machine miners as well as pick miners and loaders. 


averaged fewer starts to make the same earnings than tonnage 
men in the Pittsburgh area. The average starts worked are also 
lower than in Ohio, with the exception of earnings intervals be- 


7 The earnings scale on the charts has been stopped at the $3100.00 earn- 
ings interval. In the whole bituminous industry in 1921 there were 263 ton- 
nage men in non-union and 329 in the union fields with earnings of 
$3100.00 and over; 39 men in the non-union areas earned $4000.00 or over, 
36 men were found in the same group in the union areas. It is true 
that the average starts per man in the higher earnings intervals is less 
than the possible number of days in a full-time working year, yet the 
number of men involved is not considerable in the light of the continu- 
ous reference to the high earnings of miners. The bituminous industry 
showed no such extremes as the anthracite afforded. Even when one 
takes the year 1920 and considers only full-year employees, men who 
remained on the roll of one company for 24 pay periods, he finds only 7 
per cent of tonnage employees in the non-union and 4 per cent in the 
union fields earned $3100.00 or over. The proportion would be less if one 
had an unselected group of mines. 
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tween $1,700 and $2,500. Computing the earnings per start of 


all men reported from each district, Indiana tonnage men average 
$8.35 per start, Ohio $7.86 and western Pennsylvania $7.26. 
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CHart 13 


This comparison for all tonnage men disregards any difference 
in the average length of operation per start, as well as differ- 
ences in the methods of operation—for instance, the Ohio fields 
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have relatively little hand-mining and consequently employ few 
pick miners. Indiana has its numbers employed about evenly 
divided between hand and machine workers, while about 7 per 
cent of the tonnage men in the Pittsburgh area are pick miners. 
Chart 13 shows the average starts for pick miners and loaders in 
these areas. The curve of the Indiana loaders is lowest and 
represents the shortest working time for a given earnings inter- 
val; the longest time is for loaders in the Pittsburgh area. 

The only indicator of differences in length of operating per 
start is furnished by the average number of hours the tipple hoists 
coal. This represents mine time. There is no record of the time 
tonnage men work per start. The average length of tipple starts 
does not vary sufficiently between the areas to account for the 
differences in earnings curves. In 1921 the average hours per 
start reported for tipple operation was 7.8 in Indiana, 7.4 in Ohio 
and 7.6 hours in the Pittsburgh area. 

One is then warranted in concluding that for the Central Com- 
petitive Field, excepting Lllinois (for which comparable data were 
not available), tonnage men made highest earnings per start in 
Indiana and lowest in the Pittsburgh area. This conclusion holds 
for the major tonnage occupations as well as for the combined 
groups. 

The segment on the right of Chart 12 shows the earnings of day 
men. The average days per man in the same earnings class vary 
little in the areas of the Central Competitive Field. The average 
earnings per day were highest in Illinois. 

The figures of number of days worked by time workers or day 
men used in this study are the total number of hours worked 
reduced to equivalent eight-hour days. Where day men work 
overtime or where the established day is nine, ten or twelve hours, 
this method of computation may give a result in excess of 308 
days, the normal full-time year of the mines, or even in excess 
of 365 days when men work Sundays. These facts explain the 
appearance in the charts of men shown as working 400 days or 
inore in the year. 

Annual earnings. Annual earnings as opposed to daily earnings 
show the effect of irregularity of operation of the mines. Conse- 
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quently, average annual earnings of miners is a particularly diffi- 
cult figure to state. Some mines in an area may work a small num- 
ber of starts, whereas others work the major part of a working 
year. Tabulation was made for men who began and ended the 


TABLE 35 
Average earnings per 8-hour day for day men—in 1921 

AREA INSIDE* OUTSIDE TOTAL 
LLIN OISMere ee ae te ta eee create tere $7 54 $7 .28 $7 .46 
Andianacncter ere cee rena ea Yess! 7.07 7.38 
QOhigw. Fees ee ce ee oat ees Of PR ifs) 7.20 

Northwestern Pennsylvania and Pitts- 
ULSD: won ptas eel cena tet an peer 7.39 6.75 lS 


* Trapper boys are included in the figure for inside day men in all districts. 
The original tables show the occupations separately but the amount of work 
involved made separation impossible in this summary. 

{ Some districts in Ohio have a higher average for day men but the low rates 
paid in the Jackson and Pomeroy districts reduce the average for the State. 


TABLE 36 
Earnings of full year tonnage men and day men in the Central Competitive Field 


TONNAGE MEN DAY MEN 
Quartile Quartile 
Median |————_————_ | Median | ————————_ 
Lower | Upper Lower | Upper 
Pilnoist Mine, hee eee $1, 500|$1,210|$1 , 825/$1 , 610/$1, 335/$2,040 
indiana esgonc tc mine Ge 1,550) 1,290) 1,850} 1,800] 1,490) 2,230 
Olle aren Oe ake Ueto Mee 1,475] 1,215] 1,845] 1,725] 1,410] 2,210 
Northwestern Pennsylvania and Pitts- 

Dura lain ye eacmsaiveitinn tiacer cmreraeree 1,320} 1,005) 1,795} 1,630} 1,290) 2,065 


* Included for full year tonnage men. Data are not available to show averagn 
earnings per start. The figure for Illinois would be increased if the computatio- 
were made without including the Northern Illinois districts where mining condi 
tions are very difficult. 


year on the payroll of any one mine. If these men received pay 
in each of the 24 payroll periods they were considered full-year 
employees. Obviously this gives not only a selected group of 
employees, but a selected group of mines. However, for the year 
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under consideration such a group must be regarded as represent- 
ing somewhat the maximum earnings opportunity in mining in a 
given area. 

In the Central Competitive Field the earnings of these full-year 
employees were as shown in table 36. 

The full-year mines operated an average of 177 starts in Illinois, 
195 in Indiana, 193 in Ohio, 189 in northwestern Pennsylvania 
and Pittsburgh. 

In a year of operation as depressed as 1921 it is possible that 
men working 24 pay periods were at mines with the most favor- 


TABLE 37 


Average starts of all mines tabulated in given area as compared with the average 
starts of mines with 24 pay periods of operation 


24 PAY PERIOD MINES 
AVERAGE 


STARTS OF [> ee 
ALL MINES Percentage | Percentage 
TABULATED | Average |ofoperation| of total 
IN THIS number of above mines 
AREA starts average of | tabulated 
all mines | in this area 


AREA 


Hilinnlsmmerree tt TS eee tee oie > 162 177 9.3 66.9 
HINT. « AROS As eee an ae Be eee ae 147 195 32.7 SS 
(OLN OMMPIOAIE iraera <i tiene ceo oles 152 193 27.0 SS 
Northwestern Pennsylvania and Pitts- 

Due ebm feria ears Case ei 140 189 35.0 37.4 


able operation. That this was true is shown by the average starts 
of all mines tabulated as compared with the average starts of 
mines with 24 pay periods of operation. 

West Virginia. As classified for this study, West Virginia 
had, in 1921, four predominantly union and eight predominantly 
non-union sub-divisions. The union areas are part of Fairmont, 
Panhandle, Kanawha and New River; the eight non-union are 
Cumberland-Piedmont,’ part of Fairmont, part of Panhandle, 
Kenova-Thacker, Tug River, Pocahontas, Winding Gulf and 
Logan. The total number of tonnage men whose names appeared 


® Cumberland-Piedmont is classed as non-union here because the oper- 
ators had no contract with the United Mine Workers, although many of 
them operated under an agreement fixing working conditions that was 
carried over from the war and although they paid the union scale. 
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on the payrolls of the union mines during the year was 33,290, 
and the average number employed was 15,935. The total number 
on the payrolls of the non-union mines was 36,565, and the aver- 
age number employed 13,662. 

The curves in the left half of Chart 14 show how marked is the 
correspondence of average time worked to earn a given amount 
in the union and non-union areas of West Virginia. So far as 
tonnage men are concerned, up to the $1000 earnings group, the 
differences in average starts in the two groups are so slight as to 
be insignificant. From $1,000-$2,200 there is a difference of 3 to 
11 days in favor of the union fields. Above $2,200, with two 


TABLE 38 
Average earnings per 8-hour day for day men—in 1921 


WEST VIRGINIA INSIDE OUTSIDE TOTAL 


HUTTE ee ees icons ceick hoieare 93 has $6.97 $6 84 $6.92 


INV Gpra ttn LOTTE et aierel Novae) o's Gio sve eis sie. eia' 6.23 5.64 6.03 


exceptions, the number of starts is less for non-union workers, in 
some cases markedly less. The average earnings per start are 
substantially the same for the union and non-union group, amount- 
ing to $7.85 for the union and $7.76 for the non-union. In con- 
nection with this comparison it should be noted that in both union 
and non-union areas of West Virginia, earnings per start average 
higher than in the unionized area of western Pennsylvania and 
almost as high as in the combined Ohio district.® 

When one considers the day men in this grouping for West 
Virginia, there is a wider difference between union and non-union 
in earnings opportunity in the same working time. With few 
exceptions, day men average more days in the non-union group in 
each $100 earnings class than in the union group. From $800 to 
$1,800, inclusive, the difference in average days per man amounts 
to 20 days or over, and in one interval averages as high as 30 days. 

This variation is shown in table 38. 

°While rates of pay have remained stationary since 1920 in the union 


fields there has been a considerable reduction of rates during and since 
1921 in non-union areas. For discussion see pp. 179-185. 
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The annual earnings depend, of course, upon the number of 
days of operation as well as upon daily earnings. The earnings 
of the median tonnage man of the non-union full-year group was 
$100 above that of the union group. This is a case where the dif- 
ference in operation more than offsets the slight difference in daily 
earnings for tonnage men, but was not sufficient in the case of 
day men to offset the disadvantage of lower average daily 
earnings. 


TABLE 39 
Full year men 


TONNAGE MEN DAY MEN 
WEST VIRGINIA Quartile Quartile 
Median | ————_————| Median } ————————_ 
Lower | Upper Lower | Upper 
Unlowser et cheat: aes $1 , 360|$1 ,070)$1 , 765)\$1 , 545) $1, 235/$1 950 
(NON-UNION tier. cheers eee orders 1,460] 1,160] 1,795} 1,490} 1,165} 1,875 
TABLE 40 
24 PAY PERIOD MINES 
AVERAGE 
STARTS OF ALL, (3 
WEST VIRGINIA MINES Average Percentage of Percentage 
TABULATED IN capone AG operation above | of total mines 
THIS AREA canis average of tabulated 
Seay all mines in this area 
(Uniorisemes eer ttn crake s 150 196 30.0 30.2 
INOn-UniOnMeRt eink ee 176 212 20.5 Sint 


In 1921 the non-union mines operated more continuously than 
the unionized for 24 pay period mines as well as for all mines 
tabulated. 

Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania has two union fields with an 
average of 46,435 tonnage miners tabulated at the 362 mines in- 
cluded in the Earnings Study. Five important non-union areas are 
represented by 271 mines, with an average of 25,154 tonnage men. 
One of the union fields, northwestern Pennsylvania, was dis- 
cussed in the analysis of the Central Competitive Field; the other 
is central Pennsylvania, an area where rigid boundaries between 
union and non-union mines cannot be made. The non-union fields 
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comprise the Connellsville region, Westmoreland, Somerset, part 
of central Pennsylvania and a scattered group of mines outlying 
the Pittsburgh area. Owing to the number of miners involved 
in bituminous mining in Pennsylvania, the largest tonnage-produc- 
ing State in the country, the figures of earnings are of special 
significance. 

Chart 15, to simplify the comparison, has one curve combined 
for all tonnage men in the unionized mines studied, compared with 
a similar curve for all non-unionized mines. It will be seen 
from the space between the curves that differences in the possi- 
bility of earnings in the same working time is measurably greater 
than the differences found in West Virginia between union and 
non-union groups. In the non-union mines the average time is 


TABLE 41 
TONNAGE MEN 
PENNSYLVANIA ee 
Pick miners Loaders Total tonnage* 
CGIAR ee eee atiecs ss lows oko Sk $7.10 $6.80 $7.15 
INOU=UMON ween see ome oe Soe oe 6.39 6.31 6.54 


*The figure for total tonnage includes earnings of machine miners which 
raises the rate for tonnage men considerably. 


higher in every earnings group, with three or four minor excep- 
tions in the upper earnings classes, where numbers involved are 
small. Computation of the average earnings per start gives $7.15 
for union tonnage men, with $6.54 for non-union tonnage men. 

If one compares the curve of the average days for day men in 
the union areas of Pennsylvania with that of the unionized group- 
ing for West Virginia, it will be apparent that the curves conform 
very closely. When one considers non-union day men the dif- 
ference between the union and non-union curves in Pennsylvania 
is even greater than the variations already cited in West Vir- 
ginia. The spread between the two curves on Charts 14 and 15 
visualizes this difference. 

Quantitatively, the advantage in favor of union day men is 
shown by an average daily earnings figure of $7.09 for union 
against $5.57 for non-union. 
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Thus day men in non-union Pennsylvania averaged 46 cents 
per day, roughly, six cents per hour, less than in non-union mines 
of West Virginia. 

Despite the difference in earnings per start, full-year tonnage 
men received higher annual earnings in the non-union than in the 
union part of Pennsylvania, as shown by the median and quartiles. 


TABLE 42 
Average earnings per 8-hour day for day men—in 1921 


PENNSYLVANIA 


INSIDE OUTSIDE TOTAL 
OR STT) 3o yeh let ena $7 .36 $6 .67 $7 .09 
IN GH-UDION MT aUee Aue cick ae cris ae 5.78 Sed SS 
TABLE 43 
Full year men 
TONNAGE MEN DAY MEN 
PENNSYLVANIA Quartile Quartile 
Median Median 
Lower Upper Lower Upper 
SNOB. oe wlere cue le\e > $1,235 $945 | $1,665 | $1,660 | $1,220 | $2,140 
IN GMRUMION Ss « ncsc2 +o 1,345 1,070 1,730 1,530 1,225 1,850 
TABLE 44 
24 PAY PERIOD MINES 
AVERAGE 
nae ge Percentage of Percentage 
meee ese os —s: operations above | of total mines 
IN THIS AREA cet % average tabulated 
of all mines in this area 
URTOD; ciao oben OREN 145 190 Ole0 42.3 
PN ONC OM rcsyos<.2y5 sim 2/srer 183 229 Phsy fil 48 .0 


Annual earnings for full-year day men ranged higher in 1921 
than for tonnage men, though in this case the difference in total 
working opportunity for day men in non-union fields was not 
great enough to offset the lower daily earnings. The median is 
$130 higher in the union than in the non-union group. 

In making these summaries important differences in daily earn- 
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ings are obscured. Not only is there variation from district to 
district, but the earnings from mine to mine in the same district 
are often very dissimilar. 

Southeast non-union areas. East of the Mississippi, the major 
non-union areas not already discussed are found in the southeast 
in Alabama, eastern Kentucky, Maryland,’ and Virginia. In these 
four States earnings were summarized for 196 mines, employing 
an average of 17,467 tonnage men and 14,544 day men—36.7 per 
cent of the tonnage men were in Alabama, 32.8 per cent in Ken- 
tucky, 8.9 per cent in Maryland and 21.6 per cent in Virginia. 

The tonnage curves shown on Chart 16 are erratic, owing to the 
inclusion of contractors.1° The Alabama curve, in intervals below 
$1,500, shows the lowest average earnings per start. Above 


TABLE 45 
Average earnings per start for tonnage men—in 1921 


AREA PICK MINERS LOADERS TOTAL TONNAGE 
/NPSSRSTEE). 42 5 lee aOR Scns eee $5 .42 $4.71 $5.17 
MAStemip ENCE K iy as2scccecsa-ci- sine s)a SY 7.18 7 .44* 
HVT crGyACHIAC ew rte. Rope ieys, ays Meta eran ie 7.34 Taco! 
Oe oe nosso 2 6.73 6.74 6.82* 


*The figure for total tonnage includes earnings of machine miners which 
raises the rate for tonnage men considerably. 


$2,300 the curve sweeps below the curves of the other districts and 
remains low in all the upper earnings classes. The curves for 
Maryland and Virginia cross and recross each other, while the 
Kentucky curve appears below the others in intervals less than 
$2,000. 

The average earnings per start for tonnage men indicate the 
wide differences in these States. Tonnage men in Kentucky and 
Maryland average higher than in either of the union areas of 
Pennsylvania, but are below both the non-union and union groups 
for West Virginia. In table 45, showing average earnings 


The earnings of these contractors include a margin of profit and 
should be excluded in order to make occupations comparable with the 
classification in other areas. 
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per start, Kentucky tonnage men rank highest, Maryland second, 
with Alabama lowest. When the individual occupations are con- 
sidered, pick miners earned about the same in Maryland as in the 


TABLE 46 
Average earnings per 8-hour day for day men—in 1921 


AREA INSIDE OUTSIDE TOTAL 

Alabama esse ctnie spe aaa eee $3 .93 $3 .83 $3 .90 

astern Wentuckyerer emetic cere 5.87 5.42 Stil 

Maryland meee. tan ae nc eee nie ee 7.27 6.65 7.02 

Wit giniane ssa conteccctac airacemrn cera: 5.49 4.93 5.30 
TABLE 47 


Full year men 


TONNAGE MEN DAY MEN 
AREA Quartile Quartile 
Median |———————————__| Median 
Lower Upper Lower Upper 
Alabama ner e le $930 $720 | $1,150 $800 $640 | $1,000 
Eastern Kentucky... . 1,330 | 1,025 1,745 1,415 1,150) 1710 
IMENay Biel sSonomees ood 1,545 1,280 | 1,800} 1,780} 1,590 | 2,050 
Wir Liman myer) cretem ice 1,200 940 1,500 1,180 950 1,430 
TABLE 48 


24 PAY PERIOD MINES 
AVERAGE 


STARTS OF ALL || —_y._, a, ut 
ig t f Pi 
sath ciate | Average | Petoentageof | Percentage 
mrmmsamsa | "tare | ganmage. | cabalsted 
Alabama. nsncsamia cece 180 199 10.6 62.3 
Eastern Kentucky...... 170 207 21.8 47.6 
Maryland centri 151 231 53.0 34.6 
Wirginianeie crates oer 174 179 220 81.8 


Kentucky fields, the difference in the totals being due to the earn- 
ings of machine cutters. 

Day Men. Curves for day men scatter all over the page. The 
highest average daily earnings occur in Maryland. In one part 
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of Chart 16 the variation in time worked between the low point in 
Maryland and the high point in Alabama is as great as 100 days 
for the same earnings interval. 

Despite the importance of the Kentucky fields, the number of 
full-year men was too small to afford adequate conclusions of 
annual earnings. Moreover, the tabulation only covered 30 per 
cent of the mine-workers in Kentucky, and the figures given here 
are cited with reservations. 

The average daily earnings refer to all mines tabulated, the 
annual earnings to the mines which afforded employment during 
some part of each of 24 pay periods. The relation of the mine 
time of all mines to that of the selected group of 24 pay period 
mines is sttmmarized in table 48. 

Four States west of the Mississippi. Wage rates and earnings 
are of special interest in some of the States west of the Mississippi, 
such as Washington, Oklahoma and New Mexico, owing to pecu- 
liar circumstances of market competition. However, this sum- 
mary can deal only with earnings in the four States with largest 
tonnage output; that is, Colorado, Iowa, Kansas and Wyoming. 
Iowa has 32.5 per cent, of the 15,580 average tonnage men tabu- 
lated for these areas, Colorado 28.4, Wyoming 22.4 and Kansas 
16.7. 

The relation of the districts changes somewhat as the curves 
of earnings and average starts of tonnage men are followed on 
Chart 17. Above $800 Iowa has the highest number of average 
starts required to earn a given sum; below $800, Kansas; up to 
$2,200, with little exception, Wyoming shows the lowest number 
of starts for each $100 interval of earnings. The average earnings 
per start for tonnage men is highest in Wyoming and lowest in 
Kansas. The figures were: Colorado $8.11, Iowa $7.46, Kansas 
$7.12, Wyoming $10.13. The average earnings for tonnage men 
in Wyoming is higher than for tonnage men in any other State 
discussed in this summary; Colorado (non-union) ranks next to 
Indiana. The Iowa rate is very close to that in eastern Kentucky. 
Kansas, the lowest of the four western States, is just below the 


“The union mines in Colorado are not included in this summary. 
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average earnings per start for the unionized group in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The average daily earnings of all day men is highest in Wy- 
oming, next, highest in Kansas and lowest in Iowa. The curves 


TABLE 49 
Average earnings per 8-hour day for day men—in 1921 


AREA INSIDE OUTSIDE TOTAL 

Colorad omer ee ee eee $7.46 $6.89 $7.19 

OWA cee ee cle sac ae ec. M23 6.92 WAS 

KSaliSa Seeere peony on ae ieee 0G INS 7.81 OM 7.63 

\WAVG@IENY Ets oo oc ae Ou Cee CR Oe eee 7.97 7 AL Uo? 
TABLE 50 


Full year men 


TONNAGE MEN DAY MEN 
AREA Quartile Quartile 
Median |—————————_—___} Median |—_________ 
Lower Upper Lower Upper 
OlOTaAd Os «abe! eine a $1,520 | $1,200 | $1,900 | $1,780 | $1,430 | $2,260 
WOW Ate cavonete Git s/c. 1275 1,030 1,610 1,580 1,240 1,980 
GANISAG tee rail excie'=.2,.¢ No full year men 
Wy OMNI aelere ire eos oe 1,880 1,640 2,340 | 2,125 1,805 Pa 10s) 
TABLE 51 


24 PAY PERIOD MINES 
AVERAGE 


STARTS OF ALL 
AREA MINES IN Percentage of Percentage 
TABULATED ner operation above | of oe sae 
IN THIS AREA average tabulate: 
SH of all mines in this area 
(WOIOTACO, Aoaiciis's, 0:60.50 176 202 14.7 61.2 
LIPS Shain ots eG. caeECEe e 169 188 GB 24 63.8 
IKeanicas etic: sane seks 147 
WivOMin gore is ciarste sss « 185 202 OFZ hn:) 


show that the conclusion here drawn is oversimplified, since the 
Colorado and Iowa curves follow each other closely up to $1,300. 
In the upper intervals the average days worked per $100 earned 
are highest in Iowa. 
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In 1921 the earnings of full-year men, both tonnage and day, 
were higher for Wyoming than for any State studied. 

Table 51 furnishes a comparison of 24 pay period mines with 
other mines included in the 1921 tabulation. 

For the 24 pay period mines, Colorado and Wyoming average 
the same number of starts, though the difference in median earn- 
ings is $360 in favor of Wyoming tonnage workers. 

Comparison of earnings at identical mines in 1920 and 1921. 
Too unfavorable a picture of the earnings of bituminous miners 
is given by data of the depression year 1921, even when the 24 
pay period men alone are considered. Comparison of identical 
mines for 1920 and 1921 brings out somewhat, the understatement 
of earnings in the 1921 figures. 

Northeast union area. It will be recalled that for the four 
States in the Central Competitive Field the lowest median earn- 
ings for full-year tonnage men, in 1921, were $1,320 in the Pitts- 
burgh area; the highest $1,550 in Indiana. Of the 53 mines for 
the northeast area included in the sample, some of which were in 
central Pennsylvania, the median was $1,430 in 1921, and $2,030 
in 1920, a difference of 42 per cent. The median, however, does 
not fairly bring out the wide differences in income of the workers. 
While in 1920 only three per cent, of the tonnage men received 
less than $1,100, the percentage with less than that amount in 1921 
reached 26.5. 

In both years the range of earnings for full-year men is very 
wide; even in 1920, 10 per cent of the piece workers on the rolls 
for every pay period received less than $1,400, while more than 
20 per cent, received above $2,400, with 5 per cent of the men in 
income groups of $3,000 and over. While the earnings of more 
than 50 per cent of the tonnage men were above $2,000, the 
problem of irregular operation, which kept 10 per cent of the 
full-year men in income groups below $1,400, even at these well- 
established mines, in a year of unusual activity in operations, 
must not be minimized. To be sure, in 1921 there were 48 per 
cent earning less than $1,400. The complexity of the interpreta- 
tion of earnings data is illustrated by the fact that even in the 
depression year of 1921 regularity of operation at some mines 
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permitted 10 per cent to earn $2,200 or over, while 5 per cent 
earned $2,500 or over. 

For day men the advantage of 1920 over 1921 was not so great 
as for tonnage men, chiefly, no doubt, because the high union 
scale for day men in force throughout, 1921 was not adopted until 
mid-summer of 1920. The median reached $1,745 in 1921 and 
$1,910 in 1920, a difference of $165, or 9.5 per cent in favor 
of 1920. 

Sixty-eight mines are covered for union areas of West Virginia. 
The median earnings for tonnage men for this group of mines 
were $615, or 49 per cent higher than the figure for the same mines 
in 1921, and $510, or 38 per cent higher than for all mines in this 
area tabulated for 1921. 


TABLE 52 
Full year men for union area of West Virginia 


TONNAGE MEN DAY MEN 
YEAR Quartile Quartile 
Median | ———————————_ Median | —————————___- 
Lower Upper Lower Upper 
LOZ es cicc cic ns es $1,870 | $1,595 | $2,195 | $1,710 | $1,480 | $1,960 
5 RSD Oe 2 SCR Rea ae 1,255 990 1,600 1,460 1,210 1,885 


All mines 1921 (225)...| 1,360} 1,070} 1,765] 1,545 | 1,235 | 1,950 


Day men’s median earnings were $250 or 17 per cent higher 
than for the 1921 sample, and $165, or 11 per cent higher than for 
all mines. It will be apparent from the comparison that the 
sample gives a poorer picture of earnings than the larger group 
in 1921, though the differences in average earnings per start for 
all tonnage men were not great. The figures were $7.71 in 1920, 
$7.97 in 1921 and $7.85 for the larger tabulation in 1921. 

Forty-four mines in non-union fields of Pennsylvania are in- 
cluded in the 1920-1921 comparison. 

Table 53 gives the differences in earnings of tonnage and day 
men. 

The median for the sample for 1921 is within $15 of the 
median for all mines totalled in 1921 and, consequently, for this 
figure, the samples may be regarded as some index of earnings in 
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the two years. The median for tonnage men in 1920 was 61 per 
cent higher than the 1921 figure, and 38 per cent higher for day 
men. 

West of the Mississippi the 1921 sample is fairly adequate to 
show the differences in earnings due to the depression year. For 
31 mines that may be regarded as comparable with the Colorado 
non-union mines, earnings were as shown in table 54. 


TABLE 53 
Full year men for non-union areas of Pennsylvania 


TONNAGE MEN DAY MEN 
YEAR Quartile Quartile 
Median | ———————————_|_ Median |——______—__ 
Lower Upper Lower. Upper 
LO Mee eee te ee $2,195 | $1,850 | $2,560 | $1,955 | $1,670 | $2,260 
Looe ee ee, enn 1,360 | 1,075] 1,640] 1,420] 1,075 | 1,790 


All mines 1921 (271)... 1,345 | 1,070] 1,730] 1,530] 1,225 | 1,850 


TABLE 54 
Full year men for non-union areas of Colorado 


TONNAGE MEN DAY MEN 
YEAR Quartile Quartile 
Median |—————_—————_| Median 
Lower Upper Lower Upper 
1990 Weegee te $2,330 | $1,940 | $2,780 | $1,995 | $1,795 | $2,220 
Lozi er 1,460} 1,185] 1,795] 1,680| 1,395 | 2,120 
All mines 1921 (49)....| 1,520 | 1,200] 1,900] 1,780] 1,430| 2,260 


There is only 10 cents difference in the average earnings per 
start of tonnage men between the sample group and all mines in 
1921. To be exact, average earnings per start were $8.05 in 1920, 
$8.01 in the 1921 sample and $8.11 for all mines tabulated for 
1921. The median for the 1921 sample is $60 lower than that of 
all mines. The 1920 median was 60 per cent higher than that for 
1921 and 53 per cent higher than the median for the comprehen- 
sive tabulation. 

For a selected group of mines in 1921 and 1920 a somewhat 
more detailed comparison can be given for a non-union area in 
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Pennsylvania and another in Maryland since the time of 24 pay 
period men was totalled as well as the earnings. In the Penn- 
sylvania area full-year tonnage men at identical mines averaged 
150 starts per man in 1921 against 232 in 1920. The average 
annual (arithmetic average) earnings amounted to $1,158 in 1921 
against $2,131 in 1920. 

It should be noted that in 1920 the average and median fall in 
the same earnings class, whereas the median is lower than the 
average in 1921. Full-year day men in this area averaged 219 days 
in 1921, with 289 in 1920. The average annual earnings were 
$1,425 and $1,935, respectively. 


TABLE 55 
Full year men 


TONNAGE MEN DAY MEN 
Quartile Quartile 
Median | ———————————-| Median |——______- 
Lower Upper Lower Upper 
Pennsylvania: 
RO ZOE ae ate cleseye\ cies $2,122 | $1,804 | $2,453 | $1,901 | $1,630 | $2,188 
HOD Leah isets, aker.s-2 1,077 911 1,319 1,245 1,023 1,834 
PATIBI OD Tory tenner. sresens 4 1,280 1,020 1,605 1,440 1,145 13875 
Maryland: 
MO 20m eras wie tases 1,815 1,590 2,015 1,675 1,520 1,890 
SOD Ue aca e ecxiscsters 1,500 1,285 1,705 1,690 1,540 2,000 
PANTO? Parichat a coe erst 1,545 1,286 1,800 1,780 1,590 2,050 


In Maryland the full-year tonnage groups, mainly pick miners, 
averaged 204 starts in 1921 and 232 in 1920. Average annual 
earnings were $1,500 in 1921, $1,801 in 1920—a difference of 
$301, or 20 per cent. (It was necessary to total the earnings 
figures, since the number of men was too small to use the mid- 
point of the interval.) 

The difference in the average earnings of day men in the two 
years was only $62, and that in favor of 1921. The day men 
had $1,782 in 1921 and $1,720 in 1920. 

The figures totalled for earnings introduce a complexity that 
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makes generalizations of earnings on the basis of partial data 
unsafe. Not only do full-year men work more starts but their 


TABLE 56 
Comparison of average daily earnings for identical mines in 1920 and 1921 


MARYLAND PENNSYLVANIA 
OCCUPATION 4 ee eee 

1921 1920 1921 1920 

Tonnage: 
Machine miners aeemen terete $8.48 $7.73 $9.92 | $10.75 
Pickaminerswecerrns eter te 7.13 7.29 fst 8.17 
POACLET State artistes erent tceeasoeete 5.96 6.77 1, 5} 8.93 

Outside: 
Blacicsmiths meester ermine fav 6.21 7.18 7.33 
Garpenterstenns astitesees secre: 7.20 6.26 6.67 6.83 
PN PINECTSss ona nn vee eee ce Soe eet 7.38 Grol 6.85 6.41 
AITEMeNe fae sees rertate seuss (fa? 6.09 6.52 6.54 
Stablemen Soran comic cee 5.99 4.78 5.92 4.55 
TW ADONELS tase a hier, pare areas Aa Te 5.84 5.50 5.42 5.62 
NViscellancoussmcrtmetarien tert 6.68 5.50 5.91 5.69 

Inside: 

Brakemensa..csaesete es see Ue 6.16 6.90 7.06 
iBratticemeni.. taeekaeiee orto 7.29 6.30 6232 6.96 
Capers hen ..'auin chem oak monet s heel 5.87 7.39 6.76 
Door tenders see var ce cheese 5.90 4.98 3.65 4.17 
TIVES 2 mes erioncty Sache eae oe hGH 6.36 6.51 6.23 
MECERICIAN Sania eritaa aera were 7.24 6.30 7.18 7.61 
INTO LOPE seen e eee 7.45 6.42 if OU 7.42 
Pumpmenseniectac neice 6.33 5.50 7.24 7.56 
HMbernicnaee ieee eter 7.29 6.26 6.58 7.59 
PrackInenwermneeaie rss cea 7.68: 6.33 6.64 LAS 
NsabOrerserte mae etiee washes eases 6.40 6.30 5.59 6.29 
IMiscellancouseecras tics cece cee 7 eve 6.42 7.00 6.73 
iotalitonnagesrpe eis aiee aes ae 7.10 7.28 7.44 8.60 
PLO taOU LSI Cxeerreeme etter chaleians eau ote 6.76 5.78 6.15 6.01 
otalunsidewermeyeacery ccrs etrc nck Mees 6.30 6.75 1.03 
Motalidaye men sere eccrine eok 7.05 6.10 6,51 6.62 
Total full year tonnage............ 7.36 Ub shih dete 9.17 
Lotalitullhyecandayaceee sm reiirer 7.02 6.16 6.52 6.68 


average earnings per start frequently reach a figure higher than 
the average per start made by all men on the roll when the short 
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service groups are considered. Because these figures for tonnage 
men are of special significance the averages are repeated here. 

The difference for day men is not great enough to have sig- 
nificance. It should not be overlooked that full-year men have 
varying opportunities for employment and that there is a wide 


TABLE 57 
Average earnings per start 


PENNSYLVANIA MARYLAND 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Full year tonnage men............... $7.72 $9.17 $7 .36 $7.77 
otalitonnavesnen spss. ese oe ee 7.44 8.60 7.10 7.28 


range between the time worked by men in the lower earnings 
classes and that worked by men in the upper earnings classes. 
This is true in 1920 as well as in 1921. 


Note: In the 1920 comparison the area called West Virginia had 67 
mines in West Virginia and one in western Kentucky. In the Pennsylvania 
group there were 40 in Pennsylvania and 4 in Ohio; in the Colorado 
group, 27 in Colorado, 3 in New Mexico and 1 in Utah. 


CHAPTER VI 
CAUSES OF STRIKES! 


The close connection between coal shortages and general strikes 
or suspensions led the Commission to make a close investigation 
of labor relations in the bituminous coal industry. The emphasis 
in this part, of the Commission’s work fell upon proposals for 
making more effective the workings of wage agreements and 
especially their renewal without stoppage of work. 

A corps of investigators experienced in industrial relations spent 
three months in the field to learn by direct contact, with operators 
and miners and inquiry from them and their representatives the 
manner and spirit in which relationships function from day to 
day. Special attention was given to the larger issues which come 
up in connection with the renewing of agreements and give rise 
to the danger of national strikes. 

Economic factors affecting labor relations. Between seventy 
and eighty per cent of the cost of bituminous coal at the mine is 
the labor cost. Differences in wage scales are likely to affect both 
labor cost and miners’ earnings and consequently labor relations. 
Out of this set of facts grows the real significance of the competi- 
tion between coal fields in which the workers are unionized and 
coal fields in which the workers are not unionized. 

The chief union fields extend from the Pittsburgh region of 
western Pennsylvania, through Ohio and Indiana to Illinois. A 
second center of unionism is the southwestern interstate field, lying 
between Iowa and northern Texas and consisting of Arkansas, 
Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma. East of Pittsburgh lie the vast 
coal fields of central Pennsylvania, 80 per cent unionized, accord- 


*In this summary are included a summary of the study, “Labor Rela- 
tions in Bituminous Coal Mining,’ by Henry S. Dennison, Willard E. 
Hotchkiss, and Joseph H. Willits; and a summary of the study of “Vio- 
lence and Abridgment of Civil Liberties,” prepared under the direction of 
Commissioner Thomas R. Marshall by Judge Dan Link. 
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ing to an official of the Central Pennsylvania Operators’ Associa- 
tion.? In addition to these union fields, there should be added the 
mines of Iowa, which are organized, the union fields of Wyoming 
and Montana and Texas, the organized fields of Michigan and 
western Kentucky, the Fairmont district and a few other scat- 
tered areas in West Virginia. The union organization divides 
these unionized areas into districts, which not infrequently coin- 
cide with State boundaries. 

The effective strength of the union is in the Central Competitive 
Field, which includes Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and the Pittsburgh 
region of western Pennsylvania. The Central Competitive Field 
employs one-third of the workers of the industry. It is com- 
pletely organized, and the tradition of unionism goes back to the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 

In this stronghold of unionism wage rates and other conditions 
of work are arrived at by collective bargaining. Biennially, and in 
recent times annually, representatives of the union and the opera- 
tors of the Central Competitive Field have met in joint conference 
to fix wage rates and other conditions of employment. These con- 
ferences are ordinarily composed of sixty-four delegates, eight 
operators and eight miners, representing each of the four districts 
of the Central Competitive Field.? Each State is given eight 
votes, which are divided equally between the operators’ and 
miners’ delegations. All matters affecting the proposed wage 
scale and agreement become binding only when carried by a 
unanimous vote. The actual work of negotiation is delegated to 
a group of eight, called the scale committee, consisting of two rep- 
resentatives from each State. The agreement finally reached by 
the two sides is signed and becomes the “agreement” or ‘“con- 
tract” under whose terms the two parties agree that their relations 
shall be governed. 


?7The paid up memberships in this area, from figures supplied by the 
United Mine Workers, include between fifty and sixty per cent of the 
total workers of the district. 

* Western Pennsylvania did not come into the conference which re- 
sulted in the Central Competitive Field agreement of April 1, 1923, but 
signed a separate agreement. 
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This collective contract fixes the tonnage rates, not for the 
entire region, but only for basing points in each of the four dis- 
tricts—that is to say, rates are set for the Hocking Valley sub- 
district of Ohio, for the thin vein mines in western Pennsylvania, 
for the Danville district in Illinois and for the bituminous mines 
of Indiana. Subsequent to the joint conference of the four States 
the representatives of the four regions hold separate meetings and 
agree upon rates fixing differentials above or below the rates 
agreed upon for the basing points. 

For the last twenty-five years the wage level established by 
the agreement in the Central Competitive Field has determined 
the wage levels of the other organized bituminous districts. The 
numerous wage increases and the single wage decrease of 1904 in 
the Central Competitive Field have, for the most part, been re- 
flected in similar changes in the contracts of other union districts. 
Indirectly, it has influenced the wages of non-union fields. 

After these union contracts are signed, the administration of 
the terms becomes the joint responsibility of the operator and the 
union organizations and the representatives in the respective 
districts. 

Thus, the present system of agreements with the agreement in 
the Central Competitive Field constituting the base agreement, 
arose from a desire to limit the destructiveness of the competition 
between mines in order that a wage war that led to a wage scale 
below the proper level of subsistence for the miners and a price 
war that led to red figures and bankruptcy for operators might be 
avoided. The importance of the relative wage levels stands out 
when we repeat that between seventy and eighty per cent of the 
total cost of producing bituminous coal is the labor cost. Unlike 
the union fields, the non-union fields have the advantage of a 
flexible wage scale; they can adjust wages to the condition of the 
market. 

No such freedom of action exists for the operators in the union 
fields, where only one cut of wages has ever been made for the 
whole region. The advantages to the non-union fields of rates of 


“Approximately 60 per cent of the men and boys employed in and 
around the bituminous coal mines are tonnage men. 
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pay that are lower, of freedom to adjust wages to market condi- 
tions and, in addition, of a reasonable guarantee from general 
strikes, have more than offset the advantage of the union fields in 
being located nearer the market. 

“That these advantages were effective in promoting the growth 
of the non-union mines at the expense of the union mines may be 
seen by comparing the relative position of the two groups in 1898 
and in 1914. Whereas, during this period, southern Ohio declined 
notably in relative importance among the fields of the Appala- 
chians competing in western markets, and whereas the Pittsburgh 
district, also lost in relative standing, shipments from northern 
West Virginia increased; the non-union regions of eastern Ken- 
tucky were developed with extraordinary rapidity; and an entire 
new field—Logan County, West Virginia, coming into first pro- 
duction in 1905—had taken rank as one of the most productive 
districts of the country by 1914. Twenty years ago the coals of 
Hocking Valley, Fairmont, Pittsburgh and eastern Ohio were 
regularly quoted on the Chicago market. Today Pittsburgh has 
entirely disappeared from the Chicago market and the other coals 
mentioned are represented only by occasional shipments. In 1898 
86 per cent of the coal shipped up the Lakes originated in the 
union districts of Pittsburgh and Ohio. In 1913 their share had 
dropped to 67 per cent. In 1898 southern West Virginia shipped 
to the lakes only 40,000 tons, or less than 1 per cent of the total. 
In 1913 its contribution ran over 6,000,000 tons, or 23 per cent of 
the total, Non-union eastern Kentucky first broke into the lake 
trade in 1909, with shipments of 7,000 tons; since then its share 
has increased by leaps and bounds until in 1921 the district sup- 
plied 2,600,000 tons. 

“Not all of these shifts in production are due to the labor policy 
of the non-union fields. In part, they represent the natural rapid 
growth of young districts as opposed to the stationary or even 
declining production of districts where the available coal had been 
thoroughly staked out years ago as, for example, in southern 
Ohio. In large part, also, the union Appalachian coal from the 
Chicago market was displaced not, by non-union coal, but by coal 
from the rapidly developing union field of southern Illinois, which 
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has grown at a prodigious rate, exceeded by few other districts of 
the country. And, finally, part of the apparent displacement is 
due to the completion of through railroad routes across the 
southern mountains and to the extremely favorable freight rates 
offered by these long-haul carriers to stimulate traffic. With due 
allowance for these other factors, however, it is still true that the 
non-union fields have been greatly encouraged by the mere fact 
that they could keep their labor cost below the costs of the union 
shippers and that they were free to operate during strikes. 

“These figures offer mute testimony to the silent pressure of 
non-union coal upon the business of the organized fields.”° 

Violence and abridgment of civil liberties. These economic fac- 
tors explain in part the vigorous efforts of the United Mine 
Workers to unionize the non-union fields, the willingness of cer- 
tain union operators to see the non-union fields organized and the 
determination of the non-union operators to keep their fields non- 
union. In these areas where grim determination to unionize is 
met with equally grim determination to keep the union out, a state 
approaching warfare develops and disregard of the law and of 
human and property rights becomes the common practice of either 
side. 

The many charges of abridgment of civil liberties on the part 
of the operators and of violence by officials and members of the 
United Mine Workers of America led the Commission to institute 
a special inquiry into the cases of such disorder in the coal fields. 

Particular attention was given to the disaster at Herrin, Illinois. 
The Commission regarded the massacre as a crime and the sub- 
sequent trials as a miscarriage of justice. But in an effort to ex- 
plain the state of mind which brought about the Herrin disaster 
it stated: 


When mining began in that county it was upon a ruinously competitive 
basis. Profit was the sole object; the life and health of the employees 
were of no moment. Men worked in water half way up to their knees, 
in gas-filled rooms, in unventilated mines where the air was so foul that 
no man could work long without seriously impairing his health. There 
was no workmen’s compensation law; accidents were frequent, and there 


*Tryon, op. cit. 
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was no common ground upon which employer and employee could meet. 
They had no interests in common, and they regarded each other with 
hostility and distrust. The average daily wage of the miner was from 
$1.25 to $2.00. Then came the union in 1898 and 1899. Peace and good- 
will and mutual respect have been the general rule since that time. The 
Workmen’s Compensation Law was enacted. Earnings advanced to $7, 
and even to $15 a day; improvement in the working conditions was re- 
flected in the appearance of the workmen, their families, their manner 
of life and their growing cities and public improvements. There are 
13,000 miners in the county, 62 per cent of whom own their homes, and 
most of them own automobiles. All occupations are unionized, They 
believe in the union, for they think it brought them out of the land of 
bondage into the promised land when their government had been care- 
less or indifferent to their needs. They hold themselves to be good Ameri- 
cans and proved it during the Great War, but what they have of daily 
comfort they think comes from the union and not from the government. 


The Commission similarly gave attention in its study to condi- 
tions in the non-union areas of West, Virginia, Kentucky and 
Pennsylvania. It pointed out that miners’ organizations had ex- 
isted in such areas prior to the war. 


Of course, there are men in the non-union fields who desire the union. 
How many, nobody knows, nor will there be any way of telling until the 
rights of American citizens have not only been admitted, but have been 
guaranteed to them by the courts and officials of this country. 


In connection with the competition of bituminous mines north of 
the Ohio River with the non-union mines in parts of West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and Pennsylvania, the Commission said: 


It was felt by union operators that the non-union mines either under- 
sold them in the market or made a greater profit than their own and 
that this was due to cheaper labor. How far these operators desired the 
United Mine Workers to go in unionizing mines would be mere con- 
jecture, but there is no doubt of their desire to equalize conditions by 
bringing the non-union mines under union control. That vast sums of 
money have been spent in this effort; that rioting and bloodshed and 
destruction of property have taken place is beyond doubt. For years 
the controversy has gone on. ‘The area of greatest civic disturbances 
has been the counties of Mercer, McDowell, Mingo, Wayne, Boone, Logan 
and Kanawha, in West Virginia, and the counties of Johnson, Pike, Har- 
land and Bell, in Kentucky. All of these counties are mountainous, 
underlaid with rich veins of coal. They were almost exclusively peopled 
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by mountaineers, native whites of ancient American ancestry. They 
were a law unto themselves. Their annals are crimson with feuds and 
the gun was the “Supreme Court.” The coal-mining industry has intro- 
duced large numbers of negroes, as well as foreign-born and native 
whites from other sections of the country; still the local traditions exert 
a dominating influence and account very largely for the outbreaks of vio- 
lence. Much of this violence had nothing to do with the coal industry, 
but had to do with the nature and racial characteristics of the people, 
yet it has furnished excellent argument for one side or the other. The 
primitive conditions of life of this people can scarcely be paralleled any- 
where, unless in the mountains of North Carolina and Tennessee... . 

There were serious labor troubles in 1912-1913, after which there was 
a period of quiet until the extraordinary demand for coal during the 
World War. At the same time the union made elaborate preparations 
to unionize the unorganized fields. The topography of the country, the 
sparseness of the population, the isolation of the valleys one from the 
other, the general poverty of the counties, lack of level ground upon 
which to build towns, and the fact that mining machinery and equipment 
were usually on leased ground are all important factors in the situation. 
The operator had to establish his business where the coal was and bring 
his labor to it. He had to construct houses for his employees and fur- 
nish them with necessary appurtenances, such as water supply, and 
establish stores where they might purchase food and clothing. He ar- 
ranged for medical attendance and hospital service, provided for schools 
and school houses, employed teachers, or, at least, paid part of their 
wages, and endowed churches and community buildings. Thus, it appears 
that each mine or group of mines became a social center, with no pri- 
vately owned property except the mine, and no public places or public 
highways except the bed of the creek which flowed between the moun- 
tain walls. These groups of villages dot the mountain sides down the 
river valleys, and need only castles, drawbridges and donjon-keeps to 
reproduce to the physical eye a view of feudal days. There are no public 
corporations in many places to provide for the public welfare or to 
maintain law and order, so the mine owner had one of his employees 
deputized by the sheriff, and thus there came into existence the much- 
discussed “mine guard.” As the employees were the only ones who were 
furnished homes, and their occupancy was contingent upon their employ- 
ment, the courts of the state have decided that the relation of landlord 
and tenant did not exist, but that it was the relation of master and ser- 
vant and when the employment ceased the mine owner came into pos- 
session of the house. 

Thus the position of the miners in company-owned houses is anoma- 
lous. They are not tenants and have no more rights than a domestic 
servant who occupies a room in the household of the employer. 
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After its discussion of violence and abridgment of civil liber- 
ties in the coal fields, the Commission went on to say: 


The Commission reiterates that it is seeking something better for the 
future than the mere fixing of responsibility for past violations. It does 
not minimize the gravity of all sorts of crimes which have taken place. 
It cannot too strongly condemn the custom of permitting either operators 
or miners to furnish deputy sheriffs, policemen or other public officials 
not paid out of the public treasury. That state and local government 
has not risen to the level of the average idea of justice in America which 
has not both the will and the power to preserve the life and the property 
of its citizens. 

The Commission condemns equally that lax local government which has 
seemed to render it necessary for the owner of property to police it at 
his own expense and in the event of strikes to bring in professional 
strike breakers, who are frequently better gunmen than they are laborers, 
and the exercise of that right which inherently belongs to an American 
citizen, namely, that of a stranger voluntarily walking into a community, 
hiring a hall, and giving that community a lecture on what its rights 
and duties are. Many good-intentioned people, seeking to serve the 
common weal, have unwittingly contributed more to crime than to char- 
acter-making. 

And finally, if neither the patriotism, private conscience, nor business 
common-sense of the industry shall lead all persons engaged in it not 
only to observe the law but to help enforce the law; and if state and 
local authorities shall be impotent in prosecuting and convicting viola- 
tions thereof, then it is the solemn duty of the Congress of the United 
States to assume jurisdiction over these American rights, bringing the 
full power of the Union to their preservation by the prosecution and con- 
viction of all persons, whether high or low, who shall dare to violate 
them. 

The Legislative, Judicial and Executive branches of this Government 
must not permit a Union of Operators, a Union of Miners, nor a union 
of both to become greater than the Union of the States. 


Labor relations. The Commission’s study of labor relations, as 
distinguished from its study of civil liberties, consisted mainly of 
an inquiry into the day-to-day relations between operators and 
miners, the factors that more immediately affect those relations 
and the procedure that governs them. It was, in addition, a study 
of some of the larger issues between employer and employee that 
come up in connection with the renewing of agreements and give 
rise to the danger of a national strike. 
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The Commission indicated that, in its judgment, the frequently 
recurring menace of a coal strike creates a condition that the public 
considers intolerable. It finds no reason to believe that the public’s 
goal of a dependable supply of coal at reasonable price is incon- 
sistent with reasonable conditions of life and citizenship for the 
miners or with a reasonable return on judicious investments for 
operators. It calls upon the operators and the union to set their 
houses in order as a price of continuing in the custody of those 
public interests with which they are now entrusted. The study 
was a plea for operators and union officials to show that quality of 
statesmanship, individually and collectively, essential to a frank 
meeting of the fundamental problems of the industry under a 
system of private operation. It has been indicated that simple 
general statements are inadequate to describe the present situations 
in bituminous coal mining when such a variety of natural and 
economic conditions hold. Equally varied are the conditions in 
labor relations, ranging on the one hand from the autocratic abuse 
of power by certain union officials, as in Kansas and at Herrin, 
to the autocratic abuse by certain non-union operators, as in West 
Virginia, on the other. The problems of non-union Alabama and 
union Illinois can hardly be described in the same terms, and there 
are all kinds of individuals on either side. One feature of the rela- 
tions of operators and miners in the bituminous coal industry that 
may, however, be mentioned in general terms is the frequency 
with which these relations have been interrupted by strikes 
and suspensions. Reports of the Geological Survey show an 
annual loss of man-days ranging from 400,000 to 50,000,000, 
with loss of 2,000,000 or more man-days in 16 out of the 34 years, 
1890-1923. In connection with these figures, the total number of 
man-days worked should be remembered; this in 1920 amounted 
to 141,600,000. It should also be remembered that the total time 
lost by strikes in the bituminous fields of the country from 1899 to 
1921 was only 9.8 per cent of the idle time. 

These strikes are of three main types, differing from each other 
in character, in effects on subsequent relations and on the public. 
They include: (a) strikes to secure a union agreement; (b) sus- 
pensions that occurred at the expiration of an agreement because 
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of failure of the two parties to agree on the terms of its renewal, 
and (c) local or petty strikes that occurred because of some minor 
grievance, frequently within a period during which relations were 
governed by the terms of an agreement, in which cases they were 
in violation of the agreement. 

Strikes and the menace of strikes constitute a condition for 
which the public is anxiously seeking a remedy. But only the 
uninformed would assume that the remedy is so simple a matter as 
to be merely a question of ordering strikes stopped. The problem 
is to discover and correct the conditions that lead to and may even 
at times justify strikes and to find the procedure that has the best 
chance of deciding fairly and peacefully such matters of conflict. 

Any consideration of the labor relations of today must take ac- 
count of the influence exerted by labor relations of the past. In the 
earlier days of coal mining, power was predominantly on the side 
of the operator and abuse of that power was the frequent result. 
Over at least two-thirds of the coal fields this dominance by the 
operator has gradually given way before the rising power of the 
union until the original position of the two has frequently been 
reversed. The background of years of oppression, however, even 
where conditions may now be entirely altered, colors the mental 
attitude of the miner today so that, the coal operator of today must 
pay an accumulated penalty resulting from the short-sighted labor 
policies of operators of the past. 

The relation between employer and employee —or between 
operator and union—is in its very nature a continuing relation. 
For its efficiency and success it is dependent, on co-operation be- 
tween the two parties to the relation, just as is the domestic rela- 
tion between husband and wife. Persons or groups bearing such 
a relation to each other do not work well together if they 
have to depend continuously on the instruments of the law to 
adjust their difficulties for them. Such a pass may be reached— 
may have already been reached in this industry—where there is no 
other course open. But unless we are ready to admit that the 
hope for the attainment of such better relations under private 
leadership is gone, the policy of encouragement of and appeal to 
the constructive elements among the operators and within the 
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union, supported by certain minimum assistance on the part of the 
public, would seem to offer the less spectacular, but more con- 
structive way out. 

And in its study the Commission found enough of such con- 
structive elements to warrant the recommendation of such a policy. 
In accordance with this policy and in order to stimulate open- 
minded discussion and to encourage action, the Commission made 
specific suggestions of policy to the operators and to the union. 
These suggestions can be presented only in summary form under 
seven main headings: 

1. Provocative Publicity. 

2. Operator Management of Labor Relations in Individual 

Mines. 

3. More Effective Collective Management of Labor Relations 

by Operators. 

4. The Administration of Relations by the Union. 

5. Problem of Non-union Fields. 

6. Joint Adjustment Machinery, Including the Making of 

Agreements. 
7. The National Strike and the Government Relation to Labor 
Relations. 

(1) Provocative Publicity. The Commission recommended that, 
each side place some check upon provocative and truculent pub- 
licity which tends to undermine good relations. 

At the outset of its discussion of Labor Relations in the bitumi- 
nous industry, the Commission pointed out the malign influence 
of unduly partisan propaganda and commented upon the gulf that 
often separates the publicly-expressed mind from the actual mind 
of the industry or of the union. Concrete incidents, true though 
they may be, but rarely typical, are made the subject of press 
articles and affidavits and hurled back and forth “ad nauseam” to 
show the snowy whiteness of “our’’ side and the black depravity 
of “yours.” Little of this propaganda is helpful or constructive 
and little of it is relevant to the main issue of securing wholesome 
and efficient industrial relations in either the union or the non- 
union branches of the industry. It is true that this official propa- 
ganda contains many facts and many elements of truth. But they 
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make that which is true of a part appear to be true of the whole. 
To imply that these incidents are true of the whole industry or 
anything like the whole industry creates an impression that is 
distinctly misleading. 

For a time militant publicity may deceive the public and cause 
people to line up on one side or the other on the basis of partisan 
prejudice and without, understanding of the issues involved. In 
the end, however, results of this kind largely neutralize each other 
and the thoughtful public becomes disgusted with both sides. 
When, to such disgust, is added the hardship of an interrupted fuel 
supply or a supply secured at burdensome cost, the setting is right 
for drastic action without too fine a regard for either the operators 
or the union. This is the end towards which destructive propa- 
ganda on both sides has been leading. Misleading statements tend 
to undermine good relations where they exist and in time may 
destroy the possibility of such relations. Unless each side will 
voluntarily place some check upon this sort of activity there must 
be reduced hope of such progress within the industry as will fore- 
stall drastic public action. Neither the operators nor the union can 
win the public solely by abusing the other side. 

Suitable publicity is a proper agency of organization. Both 
operators and union should present their case to the public. In 
doing so they have an opportunity to render a real service, by ac- 
quainting persons outside the industry with some of the problems 
the groups within the industry are facing, and by interpreting, as 
no one else can, the hopes and aspirations of the people in the 
industry.. Publicity carried on with this aim would not, only 
inform the public of the facts, but it might make for a broader 
tolerance of divergent views. 

(2) Operator management of labor relations in individual 
mines. Next to this recommendation would come the group of 
recommendations that had to do with the operator management of 
labor relations within the individual mines. The public is better 
acquainted and is more directly affected by the dramatic national 
strike, but in any constructive program we must frankly recognize 
that the starting point of all labor relations in the industry is at 
the individual mine. Therefore, the nature of the operator man- 
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agement, of labor relations at the mine is of primary importance 
in determining whether the agreement between the two parties 
shall function smoothly, and whether the path of labor relations, 
as a whole, is to be rough or smooth. The connection between 
local mine management and the precipitation or avoidance of the 
national strike may be indirect, but it is very real. The national 
strike may be in part the explosion resulting from the accumula- 
tion of petty irritations and a downgrading of the day-to-day rela- 
tions at the individual mine. These daily irritations do not directly 
create the national strike, but their presence or absence may be 
responsible for states of mind that determine whether there is to 
be a strike or not. Compared to other industries the coal industry 
has been remarkably slow to develop constructive policies, except 
as they have been forced upon it by the actual or potential presence 
of the union. No sound structure of labor relations may be 
developed unless the base is sound. 

The Commission, therefore, recommended more serious con- 
centration by individual companies upon the real psychology of 
men at work, especially noting the examples of the many com- 
panies which have established good relations. More specifically, it 
commended to the industry that policy which has been demon- 
strated to be sound in coal and in other industries as well—the 
policy in each company of centralized responsibility for labor 
relations. 

The Commission called attention to the importance of superin- 
tendents, foremen and assistant foremen, since these officials have 
greatest initial influence on the management side in making labor 
relations co-operative or militant in nature, since they are closest 
to the men and actually handle the grievances that arise. The Com- 
mission, therefore, recommended more attention to the training 
of superintendents, foremen and assistant foremen in problems of 
management, especially in dealing with labor under a union 
agreement. 

In this same connection the Commission stressed the impor- 
tance of good operating management so that adequate service, in- 
cluding cars, supplies, etc., to the miners at work at the face will 
be maintained, and delays which limit the earnings of piece or 
tonnage workers may be avoided. 
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The fact that half-information on topics of mutual concern 
ranks high among the factors that tend to mar relations led the 
Commission to recommend the general policy of publicity of facts 
within the individual mines. 

(3) More effective collective management of labor relations by 
operators. Outside of the non-union fields the miners are more 
effectively united by organization than are the operators. Differ- 
ences of policy and differences of a political nature, of course, 
arise within the union, but after a given policy is agreed upon the 
union more often secures effective solidarity in carrying it through. 
There is no national organization of operators for the discussion 
and development of general labor policy covering relations with 
the union. The scale committee of the Central Competitive Field 
acts at times of negotiation in a way to produce results of national 
effect, but it represents only one section and is a temporary 
rather than a permanent organization. Even the local associations, 
of which there are many, usually do not cover the whole of a 
United Mine Worker District, so that unity of action even within 
the district is not secured by operators as it is by miners. 

The result of the situation is that operators are apt to fail to 
attain a consistent policy either within the districts or nationally in 
their dealings with the union. In the districts where the agree- 
ments between the operators and the union are actually adminis- 
tered this lack of consistency of policy results in a disorganization 
of relations under the agreement. This disorganization comes 
about because certain operators adopt a “peace at any price” 
policy and, under pressure from the union, barter away rights 
specifically reserved to operators under the agreement, until all 
operators are practically compelled to make the same concession. 

Or the opposite tendency prevails. And a “Hard-boiled” opera- 
tor plays sharp tricks and breaks the agreement—a policy which 
destroys confidence, encourages retaliatory acts and brings a less 
responsible leadership to the top in the union. In other words, if 
extreme policies in either direction are not controlled, the position 
of those operators who honestly seek to maintain the agreement is 
made more difficult. 

The absence of a continuing national organization of operators 
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devoted to a consideration of the common problems of labor rela- 
tions, precludes a statesmanlike attack upon such fundamental 
problems of the whole industry as unemployment, wage differ- 
entials, etc. 

Apparently, the Commission felt that the best hope of meeting 
some of the fundamental evils of the industry and of curbing abuse 
of power by the union was in more effective collective organization 
by operators, rather than in laws or labor boards, and hence called 
attention to the fact that the operators are not so effectively or- 
ganized in the union districts as the miners and that both as a 
defensive and as a co-operative measure there should be effective 
district and national organization and a national labor policy 
among union operators. Such an organization should bring to the 
surface the large amount of sound and constructive thinking that 
is being done among operators concerning the labor problems in 
the union fields; it should strengthen and stimulate the work of 
the various labor commissioners. It should create the office of 
national labor commissioner, to function as do the labor commis- 
sioners in the districts, but on national problems. In this connec- | 
tion attention is called to the great importance, during the process 
of negotiating a new agreement, of having negotiators of the right 
type—men who know the union and the industry, who know when 
to be aggressive and when not to be, masters of sound strategy and 
wise tactics, and, finally, men whose straightforwardness the 
union trusts. 

Many of the local operators’ associations have striven for a 
unified, consistent policy in the administration of the agreement by 
the appointment of an official known as the labor commissioner, 
who represents the operators of the association in labor matters. 
The Commission indicated its belief that such an effort towards 
consistent labor policy was a step in the right direction in the 
following words: 


We find that one of the most constructive steps that has been taken 
collectively by the bituminous operators has been the almost universal 
establishment of the office of “Labor Commissioner.” Only the highest 
grade men can adequately discharge the functions and get the full possi- 
bilities out of this office. 
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The Commission made three specific suggestions of important 
pieces of work that should be undertaken by operators and union 
collectively and which cannot be effectively undertaken so long as 
no national organization of union operators to discuss labor rela- 
tions exists. These suggestions were made in these words: 


(a) We recommend that the operators and the union undertake both 
separately and jointly the study of means of meeting the fundamental 
problem of unemployment through the stabilization of the industry, as 
a service to their own interests and as an evidence to the public of seri- 
ous intention on their part to meet their own problems in a statesmanlike 
way under private administration. 

(b) We recommend the establishment in each district and nationally 
of joint commissions of operators and miners, with the aid of competent 
men to make thorough studies of principal jobs and of the existing rate 
differentials. It is important to develop an adequate basis for the needed 
revision of the rate structure, at present marked by many inequalities be- 
tween sections, between mines, and between jobs in the same mine, 

(c) We recommend serious study by both sides, jointly and separately, 
of the problem of undue limitation of output and of the causes which 
lead to it. 


(4) The administration of relations by the union. In the early 
conditions that prevailed in the mining camps of this country 
some external pressure approaching a monopoly character was 
necessary if the living conditions of the miner were to be brought 
to a decent standard. The United Mine Workers has been that 
external force. It has enormously improved the miner’s lot. The 
union has won its struggle to become great and powerful. It is 
facing a critical transition period. “The challenge confronting it 
now is whether it can use great power in a responsible way to 
serve social ends.” 

All that has been said of the evil effects of bad management or 
of the constructive good which can be accomplished by good man- 
agement on the operators’ side can be applied with almost equal 
force to the union’s management of its share in relations. When 
the growth of the union and the economic cycle swing the union 
into power, then its tactics and its practices become of vital 
importance. Over the past thirty years the greater importance of 
management tactics has been overwhelming ; but a closer parity of 
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influence has been established in the last seven years, and the 
future may show as many periods of labor dominance as of 
dominance by the employer. The United Mine Workers in the 
future will be judged not merely on its ability to protect the in- 
terest of the miners alone, but also on its ability to see that self- 
interest lies also in safeguarding the interest of the public as well. 

The law of diminishing returns must increasingly operate if 
dependence is only on a policy of sheer force and militancy. A 
powerful union with a large income, one which makes business 
agreements with employers, assumes responsibility to see that 
agreements are enforced by its members and the activities of 
irresponsible unions and union officials curbed, along with its 
authority to make agreements. 

This applies especially to the union’s program for the unioniza- 
tion of the non-union fields. Not merely must it avoid all destruc- 
tive labor policies with such organization, but it must also recog- 
nize that the contest to organize the non-union fields will be won 
quite as much by the union’s performance in the union fields as by 
its organizers’ activities in the non-union. 

Some such ideas as these seem to have been in the Commis- 
sion’s mind when it adopted the following recommendations: 


(a) We believe that the union is facing a critical transition period. 
It has gone through and won the struggle to become powerful. “The 
challenge confronting it now is whether it can use great power in a 
responsible way to serve social ends.” 

(b) ‘We particularly regret that the union has given so little serious 
consideration to the ways of meeting the fundamental problem of the 
coal industry,—the problem of irregularity of production and employ- 
ment,—which concerns its members more deeply than any other prob- 
lem observed, and on which they keenly desire that something be done. 
A definite effort to devise a joint system of unemployment compensation 
or insurance which shall offer considerable incentive towards steadiness 
of operation, as well as relief during payless days, will be of vital inter- 
est to the citizens of the industry, 

(c) We believe that the union will need to depend more on facts and 
less on force if it is, in the future, to advance the interests of its mem- 
bers as successfully as it has in the past. We therefore suggest the im- 
portance within the union of continuous facilities for research which will 
collect and interpret facts and aid and enlighten union policy, 
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It, furthermore plainly indicated that the distance between the 
higher officers and the local unions was great compared to other 
unions and that the resulting absence of close contact precluded 
the effective discharge of invaluable educational service by the 
union and maintenance of agreement-observing control over local 
unions. It, therefore, specifically recommended: 


Much closer contact and greater educational service from the district 
and national officers of the union to the local officers and men. 


Reference has also been made to the proposals of joint and 
separate studies of jobs, wage rates and differentials, unemploy- 
ment and limitation of output. Concerning the check-off, the Com- 
mission reached the following conclusion: 


We recognize the irritating effect of the check-off to the operator, 
especially in the collection of special fines and assessments. And we 
recognize its injurious effects upon the union in divorcing the problem 
of income from the winning of membership, and in the resulting lack 
of closeness of contact and of educational service and control by the 
higher officers to the lower officers, and to the rank and file members of 
the union. We believe that the unsettling effects of casting: out this 
practice, however, might more than overbalance the gains. It may well 
be that the use of the check-off for the collection of fines and special 
assessments (except in the case of fines for violation of the agreement) 
should be discontinued. But we do not feel that the check-off is vital 
enough ever to justify a suspension of operations, whether the union is 
seeking to extend its use or the operators seeking to throw it out. 


(5) The problem of the non-union fields. One of the most 
difficult problems of labor relations concerns the problem of the 
non-union fields, in many of which, especially in times of depres- 
sion, rates of pay and other standards lower than those of the 
union fields prevail and where forcible measures are used both by 
the union which advocates unionization and by operators who 
oppose it. 

The Commission took the position that the individual miners in 
the non-union fields should be allowed a free-will choice in deter- 
mining whether they were to be unionized or not and expressed 
that policy in the following recommendations: 


We recommend the recognition of the right by the union to encourage 
non-union workers to join the union by the example of service to its 
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members in the union field, by showing where the advances in the union 
field have helped the non-union workers and by peaceful and honest per- 
suasion of every sort. 

We recommend the recognition of the similar right of the non-union 
operator, by good works and honest persuasion without force, to main- 
tain a non-union status. 

We condemn violence, thuggery and gun work, violation of the law 
and disturbance of the peace, whether practiced by the union to enforce 
complete unionization, or by the operators to prevent it. 

We recommend that such destructive labor policies as the use of spies, 
the use of deputy sheriffs as paid company guards, house leases which 
prevent free access and exit, and individual contracts which are not free- 
will contracts, be abolished. 

Such recommendations cannot be enforced by any Federal power; their 
enforcement must depend on the state and local government. 


In order still further to aid the miners in the non-union com- 
munities in making a choice based on facts, the Commission 
recommended: 


Continuous compulsory collection and publicity of rates and rate 
changes in the non-union fields by the general Government. 


e 


Rates in the union fields are already public. 
Appreciating that, the absence of the union opens the way to 
certain abuses in management, the Commission recommended: 


(a) That adequate checks to insure against capriciousness and unrea- 
sonableness be placed on the exercise of the right to discharge. 

(b) The universal establishment in the non-union fields of a check- 
weighman selected and paid by the men as a means of insuring confidence 
in weights, 

(c) That the form of wage payment known as “Subcontracting” be 
discontinued. It is held by most of the coal industry and by nearly all 
other industries to be out of date and inherently subject to abuse. 

(d) That the leasing of convict labor to operators, such as is now 
the practice in Alabama and a few other nonunion areas, be condemned 
as demoralizing to the industry and degrading to the convict. 

(e) That the discounting “scrip” be made illegal. 


(6) Joint adjustment machinery, including the making of agree- 
ments. Most of the agreements in the various districts contain 
provision that disputes arising during the life of an agreement 
shall be settled, if possible, through the joint conciliation board of 
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the district, or, failing that, by some arbitrator, such as an 
umpire. Some districts do not contain such machinery for peace- 
ful adjustment of disputes and delays in settlement and illegal 
local strikes tend to be encouraged. In consequence of these 
facts, the Commission recommended: 


(a) A continuing umpire in each district as indispensable to the growth 
of good relations, since such an agency tends toward the establishment 
of orderly processes of law in the industry, facilitates the necessary 
bargaining that goes on from day to day, is an educational force for 
both operators and union and is a foundation for progress upon which 
the industry can build with confidence. 


It furthermore recommended: 


(b) That each agreement in the union fields contain provision that dis- 
puted cases of discharge shall be settled promptly through conciliation or 
arbitration. 


(One wonders why this should be limited to discharge cases 
arising under the agreement.) 

As a part of the joint machinery of relations may be considered 
the process of making the new agreement. The union first nego- 
tiates its agreement, with the Central Competitive Field (Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio and western Pennsylvania) and will negotiate with 
no other fields until this agreement is made. The Central Com- 
petitive Field agreement having been made, the other district 
agreements follow it in essential matters more or less automat- 
ically. Many criticisms of this system exist; of these, the criti- 
cism that it does not allow adequate flexibility to meet necessary 
local conditions as to competition, or that in cases of a national 
strike a local union and the local operators’ association are re- 
strained from agreeing when they are willing and ready to agree; 
and the criticism by outlying operators that their agreement, is 
substantially made for them in conferences in which they are 
unrepresented are the most important. Without, discussing these 
reasons the policy of the Commission may be quoted: 


We recognize that the establishment of a policy of complete district 
autonomy in the negotiation of new agreements, as advocated by some 
operators, would result in great turmoil and a renewal of the fierce 
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competition between districts that must inevitably lower standards. We 
suggest, however, that many operators in the outlying fields have a real 
grievance when they say that essential elements of their agreements are 
made for them in conferences in which they are not represented. We 
suggest that the two parties should work out a system of national negotia- 
tion with district agreements, which will avoid standard-cutting wars be- 
tween districts and secure adequate flexibility to meet necessary district 
conditions, 


(7) The national strike and the Government's relation to labor 
relations. This subject is discussed in Chapter XI, “Labor Rela- 
tions in Anthracite Mining.” 


CHAPTER Vit 


BETTER SERVICE AND LESS WASTE 


From the wide range of information which is presented in the 
foregoing chapters, the Commission found 


no reason to believe that a dependable supply of coal at a reasonable 
price is inconsistent with reasonable conditions of life and citizenship for 
the miners, or with a reasonable return on judicious investments. 


Better service is implied in this finding, and an investigation of 
the processes of mining and distribution from the point of view 
of the elimination of waste was a necessary part of the report. The 
Commission examined underground management methods; waste 
of coal in the process of mining; fuel economy; contract pur- 
chasing ; preparation and sizing of coal; coal storage, and various 
topics which bear upon the subject, of relief from irregular opera- 
tion and overdevelopment. 

A widely-known industrial engineer, Sanford E. Thompson, 
was employed to visit a number of well-managed mines in the 
company of the Commission’s mining engineers, and to appraise 
mine management underground from the point of view of sound 
industrial practice. The value of his report depends in part on 
the fact that it is not the work of a mine manager or a mining 
engineer, but of an industrial engineer of acknowledged authority 
in factory management. 


1. UNDERGROUND MANAGEMENT 


A vast field is beginning to open in the development of under- 
ground machinery and mechanical equipment. This will reduce 
by at least one-third the cost of coal on cars at the mouth of the 
mine. Of equal importance to the industry will be the application 
to coal mining of the general principles of production control and 
standardization of production which are bringing large results in 
other industries. 
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The vital relation of these things to harmonious labor relations 
lies in the elimination of causes of friction and the substitution of 
facts for opinions. 

The old proverb, “Out, of sight, out of mind,” explains, perhaps, 
why underground management of coal mines is less advanced than 
management of production in most other industries. Mining 
equipment above ground, such as the power plants, the tipple and 
the bath houses, has reached a high plane. Underground, how- 
ever, while electric motors have vastly improved the mechanics of 
transportation, and undercutting machines have reduced hand 
labor, there have been few radical changes in coal mining in the 
last fifty years. 

The general scheme of handling work underground is similar 
in nearly all mines, although great variation exists in the details 
of the methods, because of the variation in physical conditions ; 
but it was found possible, through careful examination of a com- 
paratively few mines selected in representative districts and a 
broad general survey of the field, to present specific conclusions. 

Summary of management principles. The features of under- 
ground management of fundamental importance to the future of 
bituminous coal mining are greater safety and reduction in cost 
through machine loading instead of hand loading, more systematic 
control of underground operations, and improvement of the han- 
dling of the work of the individual through analysis and stand- 
ardization so as to give each man a square deal. 

Mining by machinery. Some 70 per cent, of the cost of coal at 
the mine is labor cost, and more than one-half of this labor cost is 
incurred in cutting and loading coal into mine cars. In only one- 
half of the bituminous coal mines of the country the introduction 
of machine loading, with the incidental developments accompany- 
ing its installation, would produce an actual net saving of about 
$200,000,000 per year. The loading machine is still new, however, 
and time must elapse before it is generally introduced. 

Certain kinds of electrical machinery and equipment have 
already come into general use. Undercutting of coal by hand has 
been largely eliminated by cutting machines which slice out a 
deep horizontal channel so as to aid in freeing the coal when it is 
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shot. Electric motor engines with overhead trolleys are used 
universally for haulage of trips on main lines and cross entries. 

The principal partings and often the working places themselves 
are lighted by electric lamps. Ventilation and drainage have been 
greatly perfected by electric fans and pumps. 

Many types of loading machines have been experimented with. 
In the West, with the softer coal and thick seams, electric power 
shovels of the steam shovel type have been adopted and continuous 
scoops of the bucket conveyor type have been used. But for the 
ordinary mine east of the Mississippi, where relatively hard coal 
occurs in seams ranging from 4 feet to 10 feet thick, a loader of 
the type described below, which is just beginning to come into use, 
is proving most effective. 

A loading machine and its work. A sketch of the general type 
of machine loader now being introduced is shown in Chart 18. 


Cuart 18. Typicat OUTLINE SKETCH OF A MaAcurINE LOADER 


Records of a day’s work on large loaders are based on actual 
confidential records in mines where machinery has replaced hand 
labor, supplemented by stop-watch time studies. Studies in one 
mine show that the large loader fills a four-ton car in an average 
time of 3.2 minutes, with a minimum of less than 2 minutes. In 
another mine a number of cars were loaded in a little over a 
minute each. An 8-hour day’s tonnage for the machine was over 
350 tons (of 2,000 lbs.), where only 56 per cent of the time was 
used for actual loading. The balance of the time was used in 
moving the machine, changing mine cars and incidental delays. A 
conservative estimate for a regular 8-hour day’s loading by a 
single large loader with a properly developed transportation sys- 
tem is 500 tons, and 150 tons for a small loader. 

‘A direct comparison of hand and machine loading between a 
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mine equipped with loading machinery and the same mine six 
months earlier, with all hand loading, shows that in the hand load- 
ing mine for an output of 730 tons per day 118 men are required 
underground, against 73 men for 814 tons in the machine loading 
mine. The average tonnage per man underground in the hand 
loading mine is 6.2 tons, which is larger than the average in most 
bituminous mines, as compared with 11.2 tons in the machine load- 
ing mine. 

A graphical comparison between machine loading and hand 
loading is shown in Chart 19. 

The hand loading curve represents the work of the loader at 
the face and does not include (as in the 6.2 tons average above) 
the labor of company men who lay track, handle cars, maintain 
equipment, etc. Further details of these comparisons are given 
in the Commission’s complete report. 

In the light of this comparison one may picture the difference 
between a hand and machine loading mine. In the hand loading 
mine we see, in say seven-foot, coal, 30 to 50 loaders in as many 
rooms, scattered over twenty-five acres, advancing say 300 feet in 
four months. In the same mine, using a large loader, the area of 
operation is three acres for a 400-ton daily output—an area less 
than one-eighth that required for hand loading. With machine 
loading the foreman is with his men all the time, in immediate 
touch with timbering, shooting, laying track, cables, roof condi- 
tions and, in fact, all the mining activities underground except 
some main line haulage. 

The gains from machine loading may thus be summarized. 
Loading is performed at a fraction of the time and cost of hand 
loading; undercutting can be performed more systematically and 
efficiently ; drilling is done by electric drills; hauling is simplified 
and trips can be scheduled more definitely and haulage costs 
reduced; timber is reduced in amount; falls of roof are less fre- 
quent because of rapid progress and, in long wall work, less work- 
ing room is required; concentration of workings produces large 
tonnage in small areas; inspection and supervision is more effec- 
tive because of the smaller active area; cost of track equipment 
and maintenance is reduced by fewer rooms, or if long wall, no 
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CHart 19. AcruaL OPERATION OF A LARGE AND SMALL Macsine LoapEer Firiinc Miner CARs 
Durinc 8 Hours 


Sloping lines show 


Horizontal sections of curves show times moving machine between working places. 


gross rate of loading including waiting for cars. 
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rooms at all; cost of drainage is reduced by the smaller active 
area; cost of ventilation is reduced for similar reasons; cost of 
plant construction per ton and maintenance is reduced through 
larger production per man; waste of coal is lessened by larger 
recovery; safety is increased through concentration of the area 
worked and closer supervision. 

Management of underground operations. -Instead of leaving 
the distribution of miners’ cars to the motorman or assistant 
foreman instead of a hit-or-miss supervision of cutting machines 
and of company men, more definite planning and control of trans- 
portation and of all other underground operations are needed. 
These must include not merely a morning schedule, such as is now 
thought out in some mines, but a positive control continued 
throughout the day, to include not only the directing of the mine 
cars to the miner and of the locomotive trips, but, also the corela- 
tion of the operation of cutting machines and all company work 
with the loading. Increase in output at the mines will naturally 
follow such developments, as well as a saving in overhead and 
gradual reduction in cost with increased contentment of the work- 
ers through elimination of lost time. 

At a number of mines one finds systematic plans of issuing 
stores, control of stores with running inventories, cost accounting 
systems and payroll records, some of them equal to or better than 
those in other industries. On the other hand, planning the work 
of the men and the cutting machines and the trips of the mine 
cars is generally crude and unsatisfactory. 

Haulage delays and remedy. A large proportion of the unrest 
and irritation of the miner is directly chargeable to insufficiently 
planned haulage. Underground haulage is the circulation system 
of the mine; every throb is felt throughout the whole system of 
underground tunnels. Haulage alone touches every remote live 
part of the mine at intervals through the working day. Haulage is 
naturally the pace setter, the stabilizer of underground operations, 
yet in the majority of mines it is left to the discretion of the motor- 
man or mule-driver. Only two mines of those visited made even 
an attempt at planned control. 

Studies in various mines, all of them far above the average in 
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management, show the following commonplace occurrences: Main 
haulage trips in the same mine varying from 8 to 45 minutes 
apart; seven haulage motors, together with fourteen drivers and 
mules, idle, awaiting empties forty-five minutes in the hour and 
one-half of the day; allotted travelling time of mules and motors 
based on guess instead of timed observation and analysis; miners’ 
loading time fairly uniform, but waiting time of wide variation; 
one man working alone waiting for cars an aggregate of two 
hours during the day; two men (in another mine) working in the 
same room each waiting for empties two hours and forty minutes 
of the day; the number of miners attended by one mule or one 
motor varying greatly in the same mine, with no exact analysis of 
conditions to determine proper balance; number of loads and 
empties on partings unplanned and seldom twice alike; lost time 
for haulage in morning hours and a jam at the close of the day. 

All of these difficulties can be greatly minimized with well- 
planned and well-executed scheduling and dispatching. The 
operator depends upon the engineer only in so far as his work 
relates to design and layout. Modern management considers the 
planning of the work and the determining and maintenance of 
standards as an engineering function, separating the detail of these 
duties from the strictly executive functions. 

The work of the individual miner. Analysis of the operations 
and determination of the best methods and times for accomplish- 
ment will result in larger performance of company men, will pro- 
vide a basis for more thorough co-ordination of the work, reduc- 
tion of delays, systematic handling of dead work, development of 
standards of production for company men as well as loaders, and, 
eventually, balanced earnings, not, from the standpoint of uniform 
wages and uniform piece rates as at present, but designed to give 
each man a square deal in rewarding individual performance. 

The skilled miner does not confine his efforts exclusively to 
shoveling coal. In addition to being a trained specialist in shovel- 
ing, he has, between loading of consecutive cars, a change of work, 
such as drilling and loading, picking, setting props and gobbing. 

The co-operation given to the miner by the management in most 
mines, and this applies to company men on day work as well as to 
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tonnage men, is inferior to that of other industries. The irritation 
due to this failure to supply necessary transportation for the 
product of his day’s work; to co-ordinate the duties of other work- 
men upon whom he depends; to furnish supplies as needed; to 
assist him by instructions in how to perform the work; and, often 
of even greater importance, to analyze conditions and methods so 
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as to make his work as easy as possible—the irritation caused by 
these things is one of the major causes of dissatisfaction. When 
by failure to secure a needed mine car a miner may readily lose 
from one-fifth to one-third of the earnings he desires to make, even 
if this failure occurs only occasionally the bad effect upon the man 
is evident. When he loses because of inferior supervision his 
aggravation is equally great. 
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Working time of the miner. Miners leave the mine all through 
the day, a group sometimes comes out immediately on going in 
because their “place” is not ready for them. From eleven in the 
morning until closing time there is an increasing outflow for 
various reasons. 

A record of the actual time of all the miners and the cutting 
machine working in one mine is shown in Chart 20. 


TABLE 58 
Number of men quiiting early for specified reasons 
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This is fairly representative of a mine running on nearly full 
time production or in thick seams which permit large earnings. 
When the mines run only a few days per week the miners are apt 
to earn all they can ina day. These facts indicate that the exist- 
ing piece rates are based on the knowledge that the mines operate 
only a part of the year and only a part of each month. When 


the mine is operating steadily the miner can earn a satisfactory 
wage before noon. 
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The reasons given by men in several mines for quitting early 
are illustrated in table No. 58. Note on the one hand that 
65 men left mine RZ on the day observed because they had earned 
all the money they wanted, and on the other hand 80 men left 
early because they had no more coal out ready to load. 

A day's work of the miner. Although lack of time prevented 
analysis which would give data of statistical value, the detail rec- 
erds of a day’s work shown in Chart 21, of three loaders in three 
different mines’ located in different fields, is of interest from a 
management, standpoint. 

These few studies, of course, are insufficient to show average 
conditions, but they indicate the types of delays and changes in 
mines. 

Each division in the vertical column represents not sequence of 
operations, but the sum of all of the times on the same operation 
throughout the day; that is, for example, the lowest section is an 
accumulation of all of the time shoveling, while the sections 
designated as “waiting” are the sum of all the short delays occur- 
ring throughout the day. 

The data are made up by complete stop-watch observations in 
each working place. The two left-hand columns are for a com- 
plete cycle from clean-up to clean-up, where the two loaders were 
working together (with two rooms available) in each mine. The 
right-hand column represents pick mining, that is, no machine 
cutting was employed. 

All of these things show clearly the great need of standardiza- 
tion of the work of the miner. Illustrations might be given also 
of similar need in the work of the cutting machine. 

Illustrations of inequitable wage rates. The pay question is 
complicated by the rock which has to be taken out with the coal. 
In some districts the rock or slate handled by the miner is paid for 
in the rate for loading coal so long as the thickness of the slate 
is not more than 12 inches. For taking down thicker seams the 
miner is paid by the inch of thickness. Consequently, when there 
is no slate the miner receives an excessive rate and when the slate 
is thick he is penalized. From detail time studies it was found 
in one case that the miner handling a moderately thick seam of 
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slate was receiving only half his average hourly earnings. In 
other cases, on the other hand, with little or no slate, his earnings 
would be excessive. 

Standardization of production. The only reasonable solution 
of this problem is in the establishment of standards through which 
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CHART 22. AVERAGE MINE Car Loans oF Coat IN VaRrtous MINES 


equitable piece rates can be worked out, covering all parts of a 
miner’s work. Ina few mines an approach has been made to this. 
In at least one metal mine, where the conditions are more variable 


than in coal mining, all operations have been thoroughly stand- 
ardized. 
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Standardization of equipment. Standardization of mine cars, 
motors, weight and gauge of track, electrical equipment, etc., with 


CuHart 23. Mine Car Hetcuts ABOVE RAIL AND ROOF CLEARANCE IN VARIOUS 
MINES 


determination of the best for the individual mine, is being grad- 
ually, but, very slowly developed. 

Illustrations of typical variations in capacity and weight of mine 
cars are shown in Charts 22 and 23. 
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Similar variations occur in other equipment. The American 
Mining Congress and many individual mines are working toward 
greater standardization. The opportunity is large and funda- 
mental, as such details affect vitally both economy in operation 
and the severity of the labor. 


2. WASTE OF COAL, FUEL ECONOMY, CONTRACT PURCHASING AND 
STORAGE 


The engineering staff of the Commission examined waste of 
coal in mining, waste of transportation, waste in burning coal and 
the great waste of capital and man-power due to intermittent 
operation of the mines, in order to suggest improvements in the 
service which the industry should render. 

Waste of coal. Coal left in the ground that might have been 
recovered as mining progressed, is waste. Always some coal must 
necessarily be left behind; the difficulties and dangers of mining 
preclude a complete recovery of the resource originally in the 
ground. In some fields avoidable losses have been practically 
eliminated and the unavoidable losses reduced to 10 per cent, so 
that around 90 per cent of the original deposit is mined. There 
are mines where but a third of the coal is recovered and two- 
thirds lost for all time, and there are whole fields, as Illinois and 
Indiana, where the recovery is only slightly more than half the 
total and the avoidable loss is 30 per cent of the original coal 
content. 

Where coal is left unmined to support, the ground beneath 
buildings, highways, railroads and streams, and as dams to protect 
new workings from danger of flooding from old workings, the 
loss is unavoidable. Thus, according to the engineers of the 
Bureau of Mines, who studied this subject for the Commission, 
there were left, in the mines and lost to future recovery 196,000,000 
tons of soft coal in the production of 368,000,000 tons in the 
eastern States in 1921. Of this loss of natural resource, 109,000,- 
000 tons should have been recovered by proper methods of mining 
and with due regard for safety. 

Coupled with careless methods of mining is irregularity of 
operation as a direct cause of actual waste of coal. Temporary 
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cessation of work, caused by strikes of labor, by market condi- 
tions, or from whatever cause, results in general deterioration of 
timbers and gradual collapse of workings, many of which are not 
reopened. The greatest waste is in the coal mines underlying the 
flat areas in the Middle West, where to protect the valuable agri- 
cultural surface, half the coal is left as “pillars” for support of the 
roof. This is generally held by engineers and operators in these 
coal fields to be cheaper than to take out all the coal and drop 
the surface evenly, as is possible in many areas. 

It is a general observation that the coal in the ground that is 
the most valuable, because of quality and accessibility to market, 
is mined the cleanest. For instance, the deposits of smokeless coal 
of southern West Virginia are of limited extent and here the 
operators work their mines so as to leave as little as 10 per cent 
behind. The Pittsburgh seam in western Pennsylvania is ex- 
tremely valuable because of high quality and nearness to the iron 
and steel producing centers. Coal’ land here has been sold as high 
as $2,000 per acre. With mining conditions more severe than in 
the smokeless fields of West Virginia, recovery of some com- 
panies reaches 85 per cent. 

Waste in mining is then a problem in economics. Where it 
pays to take all or nearly all the coal, the recovery in mining is 
high and wastes small, but where the reserves are greater and 
possibly the mining profits smaller, more coal is wasted. 

Storage. Storage of coal by consumers is the all-important 
balance wheel between fluctuating consumption and variable pro- 
duction. It is the consumers’ insurance against temporary failures 
of transportation, such as those caused by storms. It is the only 
protection yet devised for the consumer against protracted genera] 
stoppages of coal mining or of railroad deliveries. From having 
a few days’ coal supply on hand it has been but a step forward for 
the consumers to accumulate a week’s or a month’s surplus. The 
more distant from the coal field the larger the surplus of coal 
which it has become the natural thing for the consumer to pile up. 

In 1918 some 63,000,000 tons of soft coal were in consumers’ 
storage piles on armistice day—an unprecedented quantity. In 
1920 the lack of storage, for which the consumers were in part 
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responsible for having so generously burned up their surplus coal 
in 1919, cost the buyers of soft coal millions of dollars when they 
precipitately sought to refill their bins during the summer of that 
year. 

In anticipation of the general strike of soft, coal miners on April 
1, 1922, the country bought and stored more than 60,000,000 tons 
of soft coal in the fall and winter of 1921-22. This huge stock 
pile, largely depleted during the 5-months’ strike of 1922, was 
rebuilt in the summer and fall of 1923, and on January 1, 1924, 
stocks were again past the sixty million ton mark. 

These facts about storage by industries, public utilities and rail- 
roads, the large users of bituminous coal, are recited to show that 
storage has been and can at any time be undertaken on a large 
scale in this country. The consumers of anthracite, the house- 
holders, years ago learned the distinct advantage of putting all ora 
large part of the winter requirements into their cellars during the 
warm months. The fact of summer buying of anthracite, assisted 
by the summer discounts in price, was a large factor in regulariz- 
ing the anthracite industry. This should be continued and perhaps 
extended to the bituminous coal industry. 

Regular, systematic, large-scale storage of bituminous coal by 
consumers during the seasons of low consumption is the public’s 
largest opportunity and responsibility in solving the coal problem. 
Another direction in which the buyer can and should help not only 
himself but the coal business, is in proper selection of his fuel. 

The proper methods of soft coal storage, the depths of piles, 
protection against fires and spontaneous combustion, reclamation, 
loss of heating value and degradation are technical questions that 
have been studied intensively by the Bureau of Mines and State 
and private institutions, as the Illinois Engineering Experimental 
Station, the Carnegie Institute of Technology and the Interna- 
tional Railway Fuel Association. The results of their investiga- 
tions are published and available to all. The conclusions of those 
who have studied the technical question of soft coal storage are 
that there is a proper safe way for the storage of any and all kinds 
ef soft coal and that improper methods will render the best coal 
liable to spontaneous combustion. For most coals the losses in 
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heating value and degradation are comparatively small. In gen- 
eral the larger railroads and the public utilities have a definite 
policy on storage. It is, briefly, that small reserves must always be 
maintained and that unusual reserves are only to be accumulated 
against impending stoppages in supply. In areas as remote from 
the mines as New England and the Northwest what might else- 
where be considered a large reserve becomes inadequate insurance 
against interrupted supply, and the reserves in these distant mar- 
kets are nearly always the largest in the country, both in tons and 
in terms of days’ supply. 

The cost of storage is an indefinite figure. Considering interest 
and maintenance of the extra mechanical equipment, interest on 
coal, cost, including freight, and deterioration and shrinkage of 
coal, the costs range from 50 cents to 75 cents for large storages, 
50,000 tons or more, to $1.00 to $1.50 per ton for small storages of 
a few hundred to a thousand tons. These costs are on the quan- 
tity of coal actually stored. Spread over the total tonnage used in 
a year, and figured as cost per ton for all coal used, the figure is 
much less. This is the fair basis for calculating the cost of 
storage. 

The consumer who has learned to store coal only as a necessary 
measure of self-protection should undertake it as regular business 
practice. Every year of normal business and industrial condi- 
tions, in the six months from April to September the price of 
bituminous coal is lower than in the fall and winter. In these 
months the consumption of coal is lowest. It is the part of good 
business for the buyer to take in during the summer months more 
coal than he burns, to put into storage and use the reserve thus 
accumulated during the winter months when requirements are 
above the average. The best practice, not only for the buyer but 
for the seller, is to have the year’s coal produced and shipped in 12 
equal monthly installments. The buyers who wait until fall or 
winter to place their orders may expect to pay a higher price. 

Fuel economy. The Commission made no special investigation 
of fuel economy, but in stressing the importance of storage it 
pointed out that the consumer logically cannot complain of waste- 
ful production of coal if his own consumption of coal is even more 
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wasteful; nor can he justly complain of high prices for coal if he 
throws away a large part of the heat units in the coal he buys. In 
1922 the electric power stations of the country generated from coal 
25 per cent more kilowatt hours than in 1919, but in doing so they 
burned nearly a million tons less coal—a case of fuel economy on 
a national scale. The super-power project which plans the instal- 
lation of only the largest power plants would effect even greater 
savings in the consumption of coal as well as in the transmission 
of electricity. 

These great possibilities in the more efficient and wider use of 
coal emphasizes the importance of every measure for conserving 
this invaluable resource. 

Purchase of coal on contracts. Purchases of this character have 
a strong tendency for regularity of mine operation and to steady 
the market. It is to the advantage of both coal producer and coal 
consumer that their relations be more or less permanent. Every 
time a producer abandons a market that has been educated to his 
product, or a large consumer changes his source of supply there 
is introduced an incentive for increased mine development. This 
shifting about in the search for more profitable outlets or for 
cheaper and better coal must always continue in a competitive 
business such as the bituminous coal industry, but the degree to 
which it has taken place in the past six years has greatly disturbed 
the trade. 

This unusual shifting about by producers for markets and by 
consumers for tonnage has been the result, of complications in 
the production and distribution of soft coal introduced by the war 
and by the nation-wide strikes in the organized coal fields. A 
vast majority of the coal producers make contracts for the sale 
of their product. From 65 to 75 per cent of bituminous coal is 
sold on contracts covering deliveries of six months or more. 

Producers contract to sell their coal either directly with con- 
sumers or with an intermediary, a selling agent or wholesaler, who 
in turn resells to the consumer in wholesale quantities either by 
contract or in the open market. In 1920 sales agencies took 42 
per cent of the tonnage shipped under contract by producers; in 
1921, 45 per cent. This should not be construed as a measure of 
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the quantity of coal handled by jobbers. It is, instead, a measure 
of the extent to which producers, notably small operators, con- 
tract for the disposal of their product through separately incorpo- 
rated or independent selling agencies. The merchandising of coal 
is a separate function from its production. Between 40 and 45 per 
cent of the commercial tonnage that is sold on contract by the 
producer is handled by selling departments or sales agents distinct 
from the operating company. The remainder, or between 55 and 
60 per cent, is contracted for sale by selling departments of the 
producing companies. 

An investigation by the Commission of how well coal contracts 
are lived up to by producers, as well as by purchasers, revealed 
that in 1920, when the buyer wanted more coal than the producer 
could ship, contract customers received from 73 per cent to 92 per 
cent of the tonnage on contract, and in 1921, when the buyer was 
deluged with coal and the producer was more than willing to fulfill 
his contracts, the consumers took from 64 per cent to 92 per cent of 
what they had under contract. The average performance in con- 
tracts with all classes of consumers was 84 per cent in 1920 and 83 
per cent in 1921, indicating that buyer and seller are about, equally 
virtuous in the observance of the coal contract. However, figures 
showing a 60 to 85 per cent performance on definite tonnage con- 
tracts suggest either external interference with performance, the 
recurrence of which, if possible, should be guarded against, or 
loose practices within the industry that should be corrected if the 
stabilization that might reasonably be expected from contract 
sales is to be attained. 

Competition for business is normally so keen that it is a rare 
occurrence for a shipper to sue a buyer for damages for breach of 
contract, even when the shipper feels reasonably sure that there 
has been a deliberate avoidance by the party of the second part. 
His explanation of his refusal to stand upon his legal rights is 
that such action would make his customer his enemy and deprive 
him of all hope of future business relations with such a buyer. In 
many cases producers have reduced the contract price during the 
term of the agreement, but in only a few cases have buyers con- 
sented to an advance not contemplated by the contract. 
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If contracts, and particularly definite tonnage contracts, are to 
have the stabilizing influence in the industry that might reasonably 
be expected, it is patent that there must be a decided change in 
mental attitude upon the part of both consignor and consignee. 
Every definite tonnage contract should be recognized by both 
parties to an agreement as a fixed obligation upon the part of the 
seller to ship and the buyer to accept the tonnages called for in the 
contract, except when prevented by causes beyond the control of 
the parties. 

Contract tonnage iri every and all cases should have precedence 
over spot coal deliveries. All spot coal orders should be taken 
subject to contract priority. Moreover, the purchaser should be 
given a yardstick by which to measure contract performance. He 
should know the estimated annual output of the shipper and the 
actual monthly shipments. He should also be kept informed as to 
the total contract obligations of the shipper, and, in the event that 
the actual performance was less than the contract commitments, 
then adjustment should be made upon a percentage basis. 


3. RELIEF FROM IRREGULAR OPERATION AND OVERDEVELOPMENT 


Causes of shortages. Widespread strikes and lack of railroad 
transportation to carry the peak load in times of extretne demand 
are the two factors that alone are responsible for the serious 
shortages of bituminous coal in this country which have occurred 
since 1915, 

It is estimated that it would cost, the railroads two billion dollars 
to build their facilities up to the point where they could carry 
the peak loads of coal. This would represent an average carrying 
charge alone, with interest at 6 per cent, of 40 cents a ton on 
commercial shipments of bituminous coal. Such a solution of the 
problems of the coal industry could be considered only if none 
other were possible. 

The alternative is better use of the transportation facilities cur- 
rently available. This means simply the more uniform movement 
of coal throughout the year. Since the fall of 1922 the railroads 
have furnished transportation for a production of between 10,- 
000,000 tons and 11,000,000 tons of bituminous coal per week; 
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that is, from 500,000,000 to 550,000,000 tons per year, which ap- 
parently at this time is sufficient, for the country’s requirements 
and exports. This has not been accomplished without special 
effort. The railroads must be expected to expand their coal- 
carrying facilities in step with the expected increase in the nation’s 
coal requirements, but they, in turn, should not be permitted to 
dissipate their efforts in needlessly long hauls of coal. 

Operating to hinder the uniform purchase and movement of 
bituminous coal are the seasonal character of consumption and the 
fluctuations in consumption attending changes in industrial con- 
ditions. The variation in use of household coal represents the 
extreme in seasonal requirements; the industrial expansion in 
1915 is an example of rapidly expanding market, due to improve- 
ment in business. A further factor, not so important as it was 
before 1917, is the national habit of buying soft coal as needed, in- 
stead of storage against future needs. Large scale strikes, either at 
mines or in railroads, of course, are positive bars to production. 

The consumption of coal is an independent factor, not to be 
changed, except as it is prevented through sheer inability to obtain 
supplies, by any economic or legislative proposals. It is obviously 
impracticable to legislate in the direction of forcing the uniform 
purchase and transportation of coal. The only remedy lies in fur- 
nishing an economic incentive to off-season purchase and the 
consequent storage at the point of consumption of bituminous 
coal, at the proper seasons. As has been stated, the alternative is 
overdevelopment of the railroads at an initial cost of $2,000,- 
000,000, and an increase in coal freight rates in which the item 
of 40 cents a ton to meet added interest charges would be possibly 
the smaller part. 

Among the more important of these factors contributing to 
overdevelopment prior to 1916, even beyond peak demand, were 
periodic regular strikes in the organized fields. The most im- 
portant and regular were those in the Central Competitive Field, 
beginning April 1 every second year. These strikes came with 
such regularity that their effect was anticipated. Consumers, par- 
ticularly the railroads, bought heavily in advance and stored coal 
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to tide them over the strike. This meant a season of very active 
demand, which encouraged development of new mines. In years 
when these strikes were of more than usual severity the non- 
union fields were called in to meet added demand for coal; thus 
their overdevelopment was promoted. 

In this manner the irregularity of production caused by seasonal 
demand, sectional stoppages of production, and local transporta- 
tion shortages brought on overdevelopment. To these causes are to 
be added the persistent seeking by railroads and by coal operators 
in the past 30 years for markets for the newly-developing fields 
south of the Ohio River. In the early 90’s the Pittsburgh Field 
supplied 35 per cent of the total production of the Appalachian 
Fields, shipping to the Central West and the Northwest; and the 
West, Virginia Fields shipped 15 per cent. Competition offered 
by the Southern Fields has cut Pittsburgh to 25 per cent in the 
past five years and raised West Virginia to 32 per cent of the total. 

The consequences of overdevelopment can be avoided only by 
removing, so far as economically possible, the causes that, have 
produced it. Overdevelopment will then diminish to the economic 
minimum. 

The causes and avoidance of strikes have been discussed else- 
where in this volume. In the following pages are considered 
those causes related to production, transportation and distribu- 
tion. The more important conclusions reached are briefly these: 
The system under which coal cars are distributed to coal mines 
in times of transportation shortage should be changed to give first 
consideration to the commercial ability of the producer to sell coal 
rather than to ability to produce and load it into railroad cars; and 
given substantial similarity in the grade and quality of coals avail- 
able to a particular market, there is obvious economy in supplying 
that market with the coal nearest to it. 

The first will furnish the economic incentive for regular off- 
season purchase and storage of bituminous coal by the consumer 
and by thus increasing the length of the average working year for 
the mine and miner, reduce costs of production and prices to 
the consumer. The second, by minimizing unnecessary and pre- 
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mature development, will operate in the same direction and at the 
same time accomplish savings in the cost of transportation. 

The immediate cause of high and exorbitant prices of soft coal 
is a demand from buyers far in excess of the supply. There is 
no evidence of any combination or monopoly among producers 
and shippers of bituminous coal, now or at any time, to control 
production or influence prices. In fact, the mines are so numer- 
ous, the control so diversified and the competition so keen that 
such a combination even to influence the price is inherently im- 
possible. 

The initiation of active buying of coal, as of any other com- 
modity, tends to elevate prices. The sharp activity that charac- 
terized the coal market in the fall of 1916 and throughout 1917 
was the immediate result of consumers’ anxiety for coal. Stocks 
were low, business was booming and more coal was required to 
manufacture and transport, the products of industry. Without 
coal nothing could be made to fill the orders and the industrial 
consumer began to bid for coal. He set the price. 

The price went up under these circumstances because the con- 
sumer could not get coal as fast, as he wanted it. This inability 
was not due to lack of soft coal in the ground, of mines, or of 
miners, but to lack of transportation. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Betrer ADJUSTMENT OF MINING AND TRANSPORTATION 


Car shortages. The railroads of this country have been and 
are equipped to carry a normal tonnage of coal from the mines to 
market. Nearly 90 per cent of the soft coal produced requires 
transportation to markets away from the mines, and 97 per cent 
of the transportation is by railroad. Transportation, therefore, 
may limit production. When it does there is said to be a “car 
shortage,” though the deficiency is often as much in locomotives 
as in cars and the trouble often is due to congestion in railroad 
yards and terminals. 

When coal mines get orders for coal, they order cars in which 
to ship the coal. When there are not sufficient cars supplied to 
fill these orders the buyer cannot get. all the coal he has ordered 
or contracted for. The car shortage results in a coal shortage. 
Distribution and the ordinary course of trade are disorganized. 
The rising price of coal furnishes the incentive for the opening of 
new mines and reopening of old ones. Whereas, there had been 
less than 300 new mines opened per year in the six years prior to 
1916, there were 454 new soft coal mines in 1916, 1,285 in 1917, 
1,573 in 1918 and 1,058 in 1919. Each of the going mines sought 
to enlarge its capacity. Coal buyers placed orders wherever they 
could, often duplicating, sending agents out and giving employ- 
ment to a host of new coal jobbers and brokers. 

There are just so many railroad cars each day to be given to 
the coal mines. When the orders for cars exceed the number 
available the supply is prorated among the mines, the idea being 
to give each mine the same number of hours work per day or 
per week. As more mines demand cars, the railroads being 
bound by law to parcel the supply without discrimination, the 
older mines are given less. A mine able to produce 10 cars per 
day, when there is 80 per cent car supply, gets 8 cars, with 50 per 
cent car supply, gets 5 cars. The only way to get more cars is 
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to increase mine capacity and thereby become entitled to a larger 
proportion. The result of this method was that, when every opera- 
tor made this endeavor none could profit much thereby. There 
was a scramble for men to increase daily capacity. The newer 
mines had the advantage in part because of easier work and in 
part because they paid wage bonuses. The old established com- 
panies lost ground. 

Overdevelopment. The fact of overdevelopment is stated most 
simply and most commonly by saying that, whereas the maximum 
annual demand for bituminous coal, as measured by production, 
was 579,000,000 tons (in 1918) and for the 5 years, 1917-1921, 
averaged 516,000,000 tons, the mines are equipped and manned 
to produce from 700,000,000 tons at the lowest estimate, upward 
to more than 800,000,000 tons of bituminous coal per year. For 
brief periods, a few days or a week at a time, production has 
been approximately at the peak, but throughout the greater part 
of each year the coal that is required to satisfy the requirements 
of the country is produced by part time operation of the soft coal 
mines. 

The logical test of overdevelopment and the fair measure of its 
extent is not, however, comparison of annual production with 
annual capacity, but rather peak demand against capacity. So 
long as there is a variable demand for soft coal, ranging from 
high to low from any number of causes, there will be necessity 
for mine capacity to meet the higher rate of demand. It is com- 
mon to argue that if the soft coal mines in 1920 produced 568,- 
000,000 tons, working 220 days, they could have produced 795,- 
000,000 tons working 308 days or, theoretically, full time. An 
average of 290 days would have given 750,000,000 tons, accord- 
ing to the same method of calculation. On this basis the over- 
development is around 40 per cent. By the same reasoning it 
was 44 per cent in 1910 and 33 per cent in 1913. In the years of 
depression following these peaks, the ratio of capacity to produc- 
tion is, of course, much greater, but not significant; neither is an 
average over a period of years, which includes these low points. 

If, however, the ratio of capacity to production be taken with 
respect to the month of maximum demand in the year, the figure 
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is different. Thus in 1910, maximum demand and output were 
reached in October. This was at the rate of 470,000,000 tons per 
year, as against a production of 417,000,000 tons. Theoretical, 
full-time capacity, 590,000,000 tons, was 25 per cent over the 
maximum monthly rate and 44 per cent over the actual annual 
output. 

In 1913 the theoretical capacity was 15 per cent over the maxi- 
mum monthly rate of production. In 1920, a year of maximum 
demand, by the same method of calculation, the industry was 24 
per cent overdeveloped. 

Until it is to the economic advantage of producers to sell and of 
consumers to buy their soft coal in approximately equal monthly 
installments throughout the year, there will be months of maxi- 
mum demand for which there must be mine capacity to corre- 
spond. The true measure of overdevelopment is the amount of 
capacity over and above that maximum monthly rate of produc- 
tion at present around 24 per cent, and not the 40 per cent ob- 
tained by comparing full-time capacity with average production. 

Capacity to produce over and above that necessary at times of 
peak demand is inexcusable. It would be better business for the 
country, as well as for the soft coal industry, for idleness of mines 
to be confined to those periods when demand is least, and for 
the peak demand to be met by intensive operation of all mines. 
As it now is many operators are on the ragged edge of insolvency 
much of the time and only desist from closing out permanently 
in the hope and expectation that a strike or severe car shortage 
will bring on a temporary flurry in prices by which they may 
recoup. 

There is an important difference between overcapacity and over- 
production. Bituminous coal is not stored in quantity at the mines 
and overproduction can only come to pass when. the consumers 
have exceedingly large stocks in excess of their current require- 
ments. Such was true early in 1919. Normally, production and 
transportation of bituminous coal are practically simultaneous and 
depend on demand and orders. Overcapacity means potential over- 
production that overhangs the market when there is no lack of 
transportation ; that is, in periods of car surplus. 
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Causes of Overdevelopment. The primary cause of overdevel- 
opment, as previously stated, has been intermittency of operation, 
which in turn is the product of irregular demand and of large 
scale strikes of mine labor. Heavy demand for coal has alternated 
with slack demand. Orders for soft coal have been concentrated 
in the fall and winter through lack of adequate storage at the 
points of consumption, and the railroads have not been able, 
notably in recent years, to move the coal as it was ordered from 
mine to destination at such times. High prices have resulted; the 
opening of more mines has been encouraged. The speculative 
possibilities of recurring periods of high prices have thus been 
dangled before the eyes of the owner of every piece of virgin coal 
land. 

The ease with which a bituminous coal mine can be started has 
encouraged new developments. The railroads tapping the coal 
fields have competed for prospective tonnage from new fields, and 
by rate adjustments have expanded markets for the operators on 
their lines. One of the early acts of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was to make it impossible for a railroad to refuse a 
new mine an outlet over its rails. Despite the hazards of the 
occupation, there has never been a general lack of coal mine labor. 
There have always been jobbers and wholesalers to take over the 
selling of the coal from these new mines and to finance the opera- 
tion if the enterprise were not strong enough to undertake the 
marketing of its own product. 

The rules now in effect. governing the distribution of coal cars 
among the mines have encouraged overdevelopment, for by divid- 
ing the cars according to capacity to produce, these rules have 
put a premium on overcapacity. Because of the uncertainties in 
coal supply experienced since 1916, large consumers have bought 
coal land and opened many new mines. 

There has been nothing in the history of the bituminous coal 
industry to discourage overdevelopment save the losses sustained 
in the competitive fight for business. The lack of concentration 
of ownership of the soft coal mines—there are three mines for 
every two operating owners—coupled with this overdevelopment, 
has resulted not in the permanent closing of some of the mines, 
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but in the operation of all more or less intermittently, even in the 
dullest periods. 

Overdevelopment can be reduced to an economic minimum only 
by the correction of these causes. 

The long haul on coal. By a gradual process, beginning half a 
century ago, freight rates on coal have been built up to the present 
complicated structure. At first those fields close by the natural 
location of coal-consuming industry were opened, or industry 
grew up around rich coal deposits, the coal-producing and coal- 
consuming industries developing together in a logical relationship. 

Later, other coal deposits of high quality were discovered, rail- 
roads built and mines opened remote from industrial markets 
and large centers of population. Under the pressure of demand 
for the development of coal traffic from these new fields over 
these newer railroads, freight rates were established sufficiently 
low to permit the distant coal to compete in large markets with 
other, nearer coal. The rates on these long hauls were established 
without adequate regard to the cost of the transportation service 
rendered. Thus, much of the soft coal that is now produced and 
consumed in this country is transported undue distances, in many 
instances on its way to market passing across other fields produc- 
ing coal of similar character. That these long-haul coals, as those 
of southern West Virginia, eastern Kentucky and southern Illi- 
nois, are of high quality, has added to the facility with which they 
have encroached on the natural markets of the older fields. 

There is little dispute of the fact that the differentials in rates, 
early established and but slightly modified since, by which these 
remote coals are able to enter the large consuming markets, do 
not reflect the differences in cost of transportation. It is equally 
apparent that the long haul brings about a dilution of coal car 
equipment, and other transportation facilities. Since in the aggre- 
gate the consumers must pay the total cost of all transportation, 
whatever actual loss or inadequate return is incurred as a result 
of these long hauls on coal is paid for in the rates on other coal 
or other commodities. 

During the war artificial zoning of coal shipments was adopted, 
having as a double purpose the saving of transportation and the 
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control of distribution. Such arbitrary restriction of markets can 
only be justified by such an emergency. There is adequate oppor- 
tunity, however, for the proper control of distribution and the 
maintenance of natural limits on the markets in which the coal 
from each field may successfully compete for its share of the going 
trade through freight rates. 

The inevitable result of an overdeveloped soft coal industry is 
that each field is seeking to widen the territory in which it can 
market, its product. If the cost of production cannot be lowered 
the effort is to have the freight rate reduced relative to the rates 
from other competing fields. It is against this tendency that the 
country must set its face. The conditions that have grown up 
through half a century cannot, however, be reversed in a day. 
The investment in railroads and coal mines, fostered by a policy 
of making rates that permit competition without regard to the 
compensation to the carrier in the rates, cannot be set, at naught 
in any sudden manner. 

On the contrary, gradually and without undue violence to 
established conditions, the rates should be readjusted to re-establish 
more natural relations between the elements of coal and service. 
The result will be a reduction in the total cost of transportation to 
the nation. This proposal is apparently in line with recent deci- 
sions of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Consolidations. ‘The Commission found that a limitation of 
marketing area by the adjustment of freight rates to express the 
true relation of cost to service, with a voluntary division of terri- 
tory on economic lines was only part of the solution. The con- 
solidation of mining companies, grouping or pooling mining 
operations, it found was also necessary and recommended that 
the Government should not simply permit, but actually encourage 
such consolidations, with a view to securing more steady pro- 
duction, less speculative prices, a wider use of long term con- 
tracts with consumers, better living conditions, more regular em- 
ployment and lower costs. The Commission pointed out that con- 
solidations may be utilized to combine low and high cost, mines, 
keeping the latter in reserve for periods of emergency and limit- 
ing to low cost mines current operation when the demand is 
normal. 
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Commercial ratings. The Commission recommended that in 
future in determining the rating of a mine for the purpose of car 
distribution, consideration should be given to the commercial 
ability of the mine to sell its production as well as to its physical 
capacity to produce. 

In the years before the war certain of the important coal-loading 
railroads did give consideration to commercial ability as well as 
to physical capacity. In the course of the development of coal car 
distribution rules during the war and post-war periods, reliance 
upon commercial ability to sell and ship coal was discarded. This 
was probably a natural result of the fact that over a long period 
during those years there was a ready market for practically all 
the bituminous coal which could be produced and transported. 

But in the future when long periods may be expected when the 
market cannot by any means absorb the potential production, there 
is good reason for again considering commercial ability to sell, 
as well as physical capacity to produce bituminous coal, in deter- 
mining the rating of a mine for car distribution purposes. The 
Commission recommended that in determination of such ratings in 
the future, the commercial factor should be given a controlling 
influence, believing as it did that such action is necessary to effect 
relief to the industry and the consuming public. 

The Commission argued that such a system of car distribution 
would furnish incentive to the producer to operate during dull 
seasons, and so distribute more evenly the transportation load 
throughout the year; that it would give the consumer an incentive 
to buy and receive coal above actual current requirements in dull 
seasons; that it would remove the incentive to secure preference 
in the use of transportation facilities at certain periods by the use 
of the assigned car; and that it would mitigate the effects of car 
shortage by reducing its amount. Its tendency to reduce the 
existing overdevelopment of the industry was also stressed. 

The Commission’s conclusions as to the relation of overdevelop- 
ment and transportation are summarized in Chapter XV. 
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CHAPTER IX 
WHEREIN ANTHRACITE DiFFERS FROM BituMINOUS COAL 


The anthracite coal resources of the United States! are con- 
fined to an area of less than 500 square miles in the mountainous 
counties of northeastern Pennsylvania. Geologically this area is 
divided into four fields: (1) The Northern, or Wyoming Field, 
extending from Forest City to Shickshinny, a distance of 50 
miles, with a maximum width of six miles; (2) the Eastern 
Middle Field, lying about 15 miles south and southeast of the 
western end of the Northern Field, with a maximum length of 
26 miles and a maximum width of ten miles; (3) the Western 
Middle Field, lying southwest of and adjoining the Eastern Mid- 
dle Field, extending 36 miles in length and four to five miles in 
width; and (4) the Southern, or Schuylkill Field, extending from 
Mauch Chunk to Dauphin, a distance of 70 miles, with a maxi- 
mum width of eight miles. A number of small, detached areas, 
including the Bernice basin” in Sullivan County, lie northwest of 
the Northern Field.* 

The more common trade classification divides the region into 
three fields: (1) The Wyoming, as just described; (2) the Le- 
high, comprising the Eastern Middle Field and the eastern end 
of the Southern Field from Mauch Chunk to Tamaqua, known 
as the Panther Creek basin; and (3) the Schuylkill Field, which 
comprises the Western Middle and that part of the geologic 
Southern Field west of Tamaqua.* These fields are frequently 
referred to as the Northern, Middle and Southern. 


1“ Anthracite” as used in this chapter refers only to the hard coal of 
Pennsylvania. Cf. Chap. II, Note 1. Some anthracite coal is found in 
Colorado and New Mexico. 

2 Authorities disagree as to the status of the Bernice basin: Many de- 
cline to recognize the coal as true anthracite. Sullivan County statistics 
usually are shown separately in trade and Government reports: where 
not so shown, they are included in the figures for the Wyoming field. 

® Jones, The Anthracite Coal Combination in the United States, p. 5. 

‘U. S. Geological Survey, 22nd Annual Report, Pt. III, pp. 63-64. 
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The anthracite coal measures felt the full force of the great 
continental thrust that caused such upheavals and changes in the 
topography of the North Atlantic States. The continuity of the 
coal beds was not only broken by faults, but in many places the 
coal-bearing rocks were so folded and crushed that a cross-section 
shows the coal seams in undulating position. In some other parts 
of the region the gentle roll has been replaced by sharp curves, 
and in parts of the Schuylkill region the coal beds are perpen- 
dicular or tilted backwards. The beds range in thickness from a 
little over a foot to the great Mammoth bed, which in some parts 
of the region reaches a width of 50 feet.’ The coal fields are 
canoe-shaped basins or troughs, with the distortion of the beds 
increasing from north to south. With one exception the thick- 
ness of the coal measures also increases in the same direction, 
being greatest in the Southern Field,*® less in the Middle Western 
and still less in the Northern Field.’ 

As in bituminous coal,® the pitch and the contour of the seam 
and the depth of the overburden influence the character of the 
openings of the mines in the anthracite region. But many mines 
do not depend upon a single opening or upon a single type of 
opening in winning the coal. A check of 192 operations for 
which data are available, principally in the Northern Field, shows 
43 shaft openings, 35 slope mines, 13 drift and three stripping 
operations.® 

In addition to the mines proper there are also washeries for 
the preparation of coal from the culm banks and dredges to 
recover the merchantable fuel washed into the rivers from 
wrecked arks and the substantial quantities dumped into the 
streams in preceding generations because there was then no 
market for the smaller sizes. The culm banks have been built 


“If the three splits of the Mammoth bed and intervening strata be con- 
sidered as one bed, the thickness reaches 125 feet. 

° The thickness there approximates 2,100 feet. 

"It has been estimated that only 6 per cent of the original deposits was 
left untouched by the destructive forces of nature. 

*See Chap. II, p. 55. 


* All anthracite figures, unless otherwise specified, are in gross tons. 
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of the incombustible impurities removed in the process of prepa- 
ration and of the small sizes that could not be sold. While little 
combustible material goes to the culm bank today, that was not 
always so. There was a time when chestnut, now so esteemed 
by the western household consumer, was unmerchantable. The 
Civil War was over before a market was established for the next 
smaller size, pea, and the commercial advent of the other small 
coals is still more recent.1” 

Preparation of anthracite. With the bituminous operator the 
sizing of coal'? was adopted in the first instance to win a com- 
petitive advantage. With the anthracite operator preparation and 
sizing have been physical as well as commercial necessities. An- 
thracite mine-run as loaded at the working face will vary in size 
from fine particles to blocks that will weigh one hundred-weight 
or more. When the coal reaches the immense topworks known as 
“breakers” it is necessary to put the mine-run, after a prelimi- 
nary screening, through crusher rolls to break up the larger lumps 
before the fuel can start its serpentine course over shaking screens 
and winding chutes. 

Anthracite coal is prepared in nine or more sizes. The largest 
pieces, usually screened out before the mine-run goes to the first 
set of crusher rolls, are called lump or steamboat lump. The next 
larger size, broken, is used by gas utilities and a few industrials 
and is purchased occasionally by enterprising retail dealers, who 
reduce it, to the more popular egg, stove and nut (chestnut) sizes. 
The three sizes last named constitute 57-65 per cent of the 
total shipments and are used by the domestic trade. Pea, the 
next smaller size, representing between eight and nine per cent 
of the commercial output, was originally a steam coal. It is now 
classed as a domestic fuel. The next three sizes,!? No. 1 buck- 
wheat, No. 2 buckwheat or rice and No. 3 buckwheat or barley, 
make up about 25 per cent of the shipments. A number of 


No, 1 buckwheat did not begin to enter the market as a commercial 
factor until the ’80s, No. 2 until the 90s and No. 3 still later. 

4 See Chap. II, pp. 49-51. 

“The generally accepted standards of sizing and preparation are as 
shown on p. 286. 
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SQUARE HOLE SCREEN ROUND HOLE SCREEN 
SIZE ee SS | 
Through Over Through Over 
inches inches inches inches 
UOpeee6 sw aino aun nig og are eS omnia De A 34 2k 
SEOVe ae a UE ecnsas Satgoerne 2 13 23 17; 
Ghestnutior sss scien aaa 12 3 13% q 
[Rete & Jewhidihog dane meetetoe otc. oa ad a 4 é 25 
Buckwheat Meoletsiehele toliokstereuchskelecshthereuetatonole ¥ 4 a5 Se 
No. 2 Buckwheat (Rice). ......¢..-.- i $ vs ds 
No. 3 Buckwheat (Barley)........... 5 ves sy 


The percentages of foreign matter (impurities) allowed are as follows: 


CHEST- PEA BUCK- 


BROKEN EGG STOVE NUT* WHEAT 


per cent | per cent | per cent| per cent | per oent | per cent 


Slaten tectt Siar cg Nao ee oer 1 2 4 5 to7 8 10 
Bone ae cone bescs eiaterdess cua ayaatetshe 2 2 3 5 10 10 


* Chestnut may contain from 12.5 to 15 per cent of pea. 

During the war the Pennsylvania Fuel Administration set up the fol- 
lowing standards of over and undersizing: Egg, stove and chestnut could 
contain not over 5 per cent of the larger sizes; chestnut, not more than 
10 per cent of pea and 5 per cent of No. 1 buckwheat; pea, not more than 
15 per cent of No. 1 buckwheat and 5 per cent of rice; No. 1 buckwheat, 
not more than 15 per cent of rice. 

The percentages of the total shipments that each size made during 1919- 
21 were as follows: 


SIZE 1919 1920 1921 
per cent per cent per cent 

Jie Veena cr Srinea cxcea 4 Reeder Some ees 0.3 0.1 2 
Broken...... 4.2 4.8 3.6 
Hi OPA ene e Barra Meche heeds < ine Jelogeid a ccaeee 14.2 14.5 14.7 
StOVC PRE erciaigtiy acces cea 19.6 18.0 21.1 
Chestnuts mentite see anal e lan 25.6 Se 26.8 
Pearereeerci eek in Goren ks Om 8.0 8.4 
Woe fl IUCR MER ogasoud ca abonDeoeas 1285 13.4 13.4 
ING) Z BUCA ERN bussacaddocascbeous 7.4 8.0 6.5 
INONGs BUC laiiled taeenaneier nite ne eins 5.2 5) i 4.6 
Istoptlesas enya cic cee omchcceaarotao Monae eet e 0.8 i 0.4 
Othersizesisacee eee eee ith 1.1 0.5 


* Less than 0.1 per cent. 
} Includes culm, No. 4 Buckwheat, screenings, settlings, silt, mine-run, dirt 
and slush. Mineral Resources of the United States, 1921, Pt. II, p. 621. 
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smaller sizes, including boiler, No. 4 buckwheat, culm and screen- 
ings, aggregate less than two per cent of the shipments. 

The anthracite railroads. Approximately 70 per cent!* of the 
anthracite shipments reach the domestic trade. Because this class 
of consumption is swayed only slightly by industrial changes, 
the anthracite business as a whole is marked by a stability that 
is not found in the bituminous coal industry. Other factors that 
have helped to create this steadiness are the past history of the 
exploitation of the anthracite field and the character of the oper- 
ating organization this has developed. In many of the bituminous 
regions the opening of new mines followed the construction of 
railroad lines. In the anthracite region transportation facilities 
were developed as an adjunct to winning the coal. The trans- 
portation systems first built up in the Wyoming and Lehigh Fields 
were subordinated to the major operating interests in those fields. 
As independent railroad lines penetrated these sections they 
sought to measure up to their older rivals by acquiring coal hold- 
ings. In the Schuylkill Field, however, transportation and mining 
were conducted as two independent and unrelated activities until 
the early 70’s. The first struggle in that field was between rail- 
roads and canals to determine which should dominate the physi- 
cal transportation of coal.1® Later the railroads and their affli- 
ated coal interests acquired by far the bulk of the undeveloped 
coal acreage and a majority of the working operations. This 
control was further strengthened by the purchase of coal pro- 
duced by non-railroad operators. At the peak of this period of 
control the railroad interests produced approximately 75 per 
cent of the tonnage mined and controlled 90 per cent of the 
unmined reserves. According to figures compiled by the Gov- 
ernment at the time suit was instituted to break up this control 
the railroad interests were producing 78.04 per cent of the ton- 
nage, purchased 10.22 per cent of the total (or nearly 46.7 per 


™ On an output basis the percentage of smaller sizes would be larger 
because large quantities of the small sizes are used for mine fuel; the 
quantity so used approximates 11 per cent of the total output. 

“Tn arriving at these figures, broken and lump have been excluded and 
pea included in the domestic sizes. 

4 Annual report of the Reading R. R., 1881, p. 62. Daggett, Railroad 
Reorganization, p. 38. 
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cent of the non-railroad controlled output) under perpetual con- 
tracts and another 3.4 per cent under short contracts, leaving 
only 8.7 per cent of the production free in the common meaning 
of that word.1¢ The perpetual contracts were subsequently de- 
clared invalid by the Supreme Court of the United States.1” Still 
more recently the courts have compelled the segregation of sev- 
eral of the railroad and mining corporations.1* The coal pro- 
duced by the railroad companies and their subsidiaries has been 
known in the trade as “company” coal to distinguish it from the 
“independent” tonnage mined by companies with no direct rail- 
road affiliations. 

During the years in which the foregoing changes were taking 
place the anthracite industry was undergoing the same throes of 
overdevelopment that is now the lot of the bituminous coal trade. 

What stabilization has done for production is illustrated in the 
output for the ten years ended December 31, 1921. That period 
included wide fluctuations in general business conditions, some 
extremes in weather and two comparatively brief general sus- 
pensions in the anthracite region. Production was lowest in the 
strike year of 1912, when it dropped to 84,361,598 net tons; 
highest in the war year of 1917, when it reached 99,611,811 net 
tons. During the same decade bituminous coal production fel) 
as low as 422,703,970 tons in 1914 and reached a maximum of 
579,385,820 tons in 1918. The 1917 anthracite tonnage repre- 
sented an increase of 17.8 per cent over the low output of 1912. 
The 1918 bituminous coal production showed an increase of 37.0 
per cent over the 1914 tonnage. 

Were the unusual elements, such as the strikes and the war, 
eliminated the fluctuations in yearly anthracite output would be 
narrowed still more. 

Distribution. The marketing of the steam sizes is the major 
problem that normally confronts the anthracite producer. The 
steam sizes (the buckwheats) must be sold in competition with 
bituminous coal, which is superior for general industrial pur- 


“Transcript of record in U. S, vs. Reading Co., et al., vol. III, Exhibit 
170. 

“United States vs. Reading Co., et al., 226 U. S., 324. 

“The Pennsylvania R. R. sold its interest in the Susquehanna Collieries 
Co. to M. A. Hanna and Company. 
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poses, particularly in plants where there are sudden and unex- 
pected changes in load. The largest market for the buckwheats 
is in New York and Philadelphia. Outside of these cities the 
primary distribution is limited to territory within a 100-mile 
radius of the mines. The f. 0. b. mine price at which this coal 
must be sold, if it moves at all, is considerably less than the cost 
of production. The loss thus incurred is carried by the domestic 
sizes. 

That, however, is not the only burden the steam production lays 
upon the domestic output. It is also a limiting factor upon total 
output. The steam sizes are the inescapable by-products of the 
preparation of anthracite coal for the domestic market. To dump 
them on the culm pile, as was done in earlier years, would be 
an economic waste that no longer would be justified. The larger 
producers endeavor to maintain production in periods of slack 
demand by placing the buckwheats in storage.1® The smaller pro- 


*TIn Federal Trade Commission, Cost Reports—Coal No. 2, p. 27, 
the following data covering storage placements and withdrawals by a 
group of operators having an annual output of approximately 42,000,000 
tons are given: 


PLACED IN STORAGE WITHDRAWN FROM STORAGE 
PERIOD 
Domestic Steam* Domestic Steam* 
gross tons gross tons gross tons gross tons 
1915 
January—March............. 537 ,239 — 323,076 
April—August............... 433,936 | 1,063,897 — 
September—December....... — — 408 ,658 553, 244 
1916 
January—March.).....-....--- — — 872,070 | 1,331,300 
April—August............... 94,537 188,698 — — 
September—December....... — — 1,079,501 | 1,099,527 
1917 
Wanluatry—ADrilsieen.s ej \usielsi* © — — Da fi\, AL 679 , 163 
May-—August.............+- 177,584 230,508 _ — 
September—December....... — ca 137,601 131,579 
1918 
January—March............. — — 186,208 208 , 314 
PAprIESAUgUStsa sj leisreieieiely cre 52,492 22,382 — — 
September—December....... — 368 ,938 37,094 — 


* Includes pea coal. 
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ducers without storage facilities must shut down if they cannot 
move their steam coal. 

The field of distribution for the domestic sizes of anthracite 
is in striking contrast to the narrow confines of the steam hard 
coal market. Nearly every State in the Union takes some domes- 
tic anthracite in a year of normal distribution, the quantities 
ranging from a few tons in Idaho to over 12,000,000 in New York. 
Statistics covering the distribution of approximately 90 per cent 
of the domestic shipments for the coal year ended March 31, 
1922, showed the Middle Atlantic States taking 25,618,926 tons; 
the New England States, 6,429,471 tons, of which more than half 
was shipped to Massachusetts; the Northwestern States, 3,281,- 
107; the Central States (Ohio, Indiana and Illinois), 2,381,607 
tons; 23 States south of the Potomac and west of the Missis- 
sippi River took 406,577 tons. Canada received 4,035,014 tons.?° 
Small quantities are also exported to Cuba, Mexico and other 
foreign countries. 

The number of bituminous coal producers runs into the thou- 
sands.*+_ In 1920, when the output of soft coal was 568,866,683 
tons, there were 12,122 operators, with 14,766 mines. Anthracite 
production the same year totaled 89,598,249 net tons and engaged 
the activity of 174 operating organizations with 252 breakers, 62 
washeries and 60 dredges. The contrast is vividly set forth in 
the following table, which is based upon data collected by the 
United States Geological Survey.?? 

The channels of distribution through which anthracite moves 
to the consumer are the same as those through which the bitumi- 
nous coal moves.** The “railroad” group of producing compa- 
nies, whose output approximates 73 per cent of the annual ton- 
nage mined, distribute to the retail dealer through their own sales 
departments selling direct ; through separately organized subsidiary 


*® Testimony of E. W. Parker in hearing on Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Docket No. 14624. 

** See Chap. II, p. 68. 

"Duncan, Coal Marketing, p. 19. 

* See Chap. I'l, p. 74. 
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sales companies that market the output, and through selling the 
bulk of their output at the mines to wholesale companies who act 
as their sales agents.2* The “railroad” interests also sell domestic 
coal to independent wholesalers for distribution in territories in 
which the producing company is without direct representation and 
as an inducement to the jobbers to push the sale of the steam 
coals. 

The growth of “independent” operations in the anthracite 
region has led to groups of separately incorporated producing 
companies that have a complete or partial common ownership. 
Each of these groups has a selling company which markets the 


TABLE 59 


NUMBER OF PRODUCERS PER CENT OF TOTAL 


IN EACH SIZE CLASS OUTPUT IN EACH CLASS 
SIZE CLASS*—OPERATORS PRODUCING ANNUALLY 


Anthracite | Bituminous] Anthracite | Bituminous 


Wess thane O000'tonse, aoe. 2. 47 8,194 0.2 2.4 


10,000 to 49,999 tons......... 38 Bert 1.0 9.4 
50,000 to 99,999 tons......... 21 (OA 1.8 9.0 
100,000 to 499,999 tons......... 50 891 13.6 31.8 
500,000 to 999,999 tons......... 5 109 44 132 
1,000,000 to 4,999 ,999 tons......... 9 76 30.2 Pop si 
5,000,000 tons and over............. 4 4 48.8 tail 
MLSE Sarre ee tee arn es Gl chee ouch >, Sibi" 174 125122, 100.0 100.0 


* Bituminous tonnage net; anthracite gross. 


output of the members of the group, selling direct to the retailer, 
the industrial consumer and to the wholesaler. 

Very little domestic anthracite is sold on formal contract. In- 
stead, between the old line (railroad) producers and the retailers 
there has grown up a relationship just as definite and more bind- 
ing in actual practice than that set up in written agreements. 


#4Tn New York, Philadelphia, and certain other eastern cities, the retail 
dealer delivers a large tonnage of the buckwheats to office buildings, 
hotels, apartment houses and industrial consumers without facilities to 
take coal direct from the mines or the wholesalers. This increases the 
percentage of the output moving through retail trade channels. 
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Under this relationship the retail trade takes stated tonnages, 
usually in the monthly proportions determined by the producer 
or his sales agent year in and year out. A retailer working under 
stich an arrangement is said to have “company connections” and 
his status is the envy of competitors not so situated. What makes 
such a connection valuable to the retailer is the assurance which 
it carries of price stability. It is the general practice among the 
old line companies to name a price, either fixed or on a sliding 
scale, to govern the domestic sales of the month or the season, 
and, with rare exceptions, this price is adhered to regardless of 
market conditions. 

Public interference with the anthracite industry. If concen- 
tration of ownership has had its advantages from the standpoint 
of stabilization, it also has had the disadvantage of attracting 
public scrutiny. Until a few years ago few people outside the 
coal business paid much attention to bituminous operations, but 
the anthracite industry has been under intermittent attack for 
nearly a century. Coal control of transportation facilities (which, 
incidentally, has practically eliminated car shortage from the 
operating problems of the anthracite producer), labor relations, 
concentration of operating interests and prices have been the 
subjects of State and national legislative investigations and court 
and commission proceedings. 

The first move in war-time control 7° antedated the enactment 
of the Lever law and was undertaken by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Its purpose was to check sky-rocketing prices on inde- 
pendent coal, and to prevent diversion of domestic anthracite 
into industrial channels. As the lesser of two evils the Federal 
Trade Commission conceded the right of the independent operator 
to a differential over company circular and endeavored to hold 
the surcharge to a reasonable basis. When the Fuel Administra- 
tion came into power the scale of prices on domestic sizes pro- 
mulgated by the Government was, with one or two minor excep- 
tions, the current Reading circular reduced to a mine basis. Fol- 


* See Chap. II, pp. 78-80. 
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lowing the precedent made by the Federal Trade Commission, 
the Fuel Administration also authorized a premium on independent 
tonnage, fixing the maximum differential at 75 cents per ton over 
company prices. 

In this manner Government sanction was given to the destruc- 
tion of the price uniformity that the dominating interests in the 
anthracite region had been years in building up.?* 

Instead of an elaborate zoning system,’ regulation of distribu- 
tion during the war control period was left in the hands of a 
committee of anthracite operators whose scheme of apportion- 
ment of domestic tonnage was approved by the Fuel Adminis- 
tration. This scheme was based upon normal distribution, with 
adjustments to take care of increased demand in the East made 
at the expense of other sections of the country that could more 
readily draw upon the bituminous coal fields. 

During the second period of emergency regulation?* anthra- 
cite was free from control. In the third period?® an effort was 
made to include independent tonnage in the voluntary price con- 
trol schemes. Regulation of both distribution and prices was 
undertaken in the fourth period of emergency regulation®® by 
the Pennsylvania Fuel Commission,*! to which body the Federal 
authorities deferred in the matter of anthracite. An unsuccess- 
ful effort was made by New York and New England interests 
to have the Interstate Commerce Commission embargo shipments 
to Canada.* 

As in the case of bituminous coal, the strikes and high prices 
exacted during times of stress on a small proportion of the total 
tonnage led to demands for Government investigation. In addi- 
tion, one of the terms of the settlement of the 1922 strike was 


*° See Chap. IX, p. 287. 

77 See Chap. II, p. 80. 

* Ibid, pp. 81-83. 

* Thid, pp. 83-85. 

*° Tbid, pp. 85-86. 

31 A semiofficial body appointed by the governor of the state. 
* Interstate Commerce Commission, Docket 14624. 
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that a Government commission inquire into the facts relating to 
the industry and make its recommendations in time to be available 
for the next wage negotiations. The data developed by the 
United States Coal Commission in the investigation that followed 
are considered in subsequent chapters. 


GHAPTER.X 


THE ANTHRACITE MINERS 


A large part of the anthracite problem, like the problem of the 
bituminous industry, lies in labor relations. Hence, the Commis- 
sion studied the conditions of labor in the anthracite regions; the 
make-up of the mining population; how it compares with the 
bituminous population ; wages ; hours ; employment; earnings, and 
standards of living. 


1. THE ANTHRACITE MINE-WORKERS AND THEIR ENVIRONMENT 


About 147,500 men who work in the coal mines live in the 
small, compact anthracite coal fields, where the communities, large 
and small, lie like a string of beads between ranges of low moun- 
tains, around the foot-hills and along the streams. Steam and elec- 
tric railways, good roads, inter-urban telephone connections, cre- 
ating and maintaining constant intercourse, are the cords which 
bind these communities together. It is not surprising, then, to 
find that 70 per cent of the anthracite mine-workers live in in- 
corporated towns with a population of 2,500 or over; that the 
great majority of the others are in unincorporated, but indepen- 
dent communities of 500 to 2,500 persons; that more than 90 per 
cent of the men live in houses not owned by the coal companies ; 
that nearly nine-tenths of the small proportion who do live in 
company-owned dwellings are in houses that are either located 
within the limits of incorporated towns or are not as much as five 
miles from such towns; and that the company-owned houses do 
not constitute 5 per cent of the family dwellings in the communi- 
ties in which such company-owned houses are located. 

Whatever the conditions of living, however ample or meagre 
the facilities for healthful and comfortable family and community 
life, it is obvious that neither isolation from normal, independent 
communities nor dependency upon company housing can be re- 
garded as a factor in the results. 
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The anthracite mine-workers and their households, numbering 
nearly half a million persons, constitute over 48 per cent of the 
population of the counties in which the principal hard coal fields 
lie. Barring Scranton and Wilkes-Barre, the anthracite mine- 
workers themselves are 45 per cent of all the wage-earners living 
in the same communities. With these other wage-earners and 
their families, therefore, the anthracite mine-workers and their 
households bear equal responsibility for the conditions of life in 
the self-governing communities. It is true that the coal companies, 
through the great wealth they control, acquire a greater influence, 
and consequently a greater obligation to maintain exemplary con- 
ditions on the housing properties and in the communities they 
control. It is equally plain from the data collected by the Com- 
mission, including the information submitted by the Public Health 
Service, that while some companies are fulfilling this obligation, 
the majority are trailing rather than leading the progress toward 
better homes and better communities, and that some of the condi- 
tions stamp the sponsors as nurturing social malignancies. But 
the company-owned houses and company-controlled communities 
are too few in number to fix the level of conditions in the indepen- 
dent communities which abound in the anthracite region. 

Civic status. Of the 147,500 anthracite workers, 78,000, or 
about 53 per cent, are foreign-born, 42,000 coming from Russia 
and Poland. Almost, 97 per cent of the foreign-born have been in 
this country five years or more. Over 29 per cent neither read nor 
write, and 14 per cent of those coming from non-English speaking 
countries do not speak English—two facts which, as in the case 
of the bituminous mine-workers, are of great importance in the 
problem of national assimilation and of industrial hazard. More 
than 34,000, or 44 per cent of the foreign-born, were still alien 
in 1920. Not as many as a thousand of these were under 18 years 
of age, the age at, which first papers can be taken. An additional 
10,500 of the foreign-born had taken out first papers only, so that 
less than half of all the anthracite mine-workers born overseas 
were American citizens in 1920. 

Family responsibilities. Over 68 per cent of the foreign-born 
and 44 per cent of the native-born anthracite mine-workers are 
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maintaining homes in the anthracite region. Over a third of the 
foreign-born own in part or in whole the houses in which they live, 
as compared with less than 29 per cent of the native-born. 

Of the foreign-born mine-workers maintaining homes and hav- 
ing children of school age, two-thirds have children of such ages 
at school. In the homes of all foreign-born anthracite mine- 
workers there are approximately 200,000 children. 

In 60 per cent of the homes of all the anthracite mine-workers 
there are families of five members or less, counting only parents 
or those standing in the place of parents and the children. As 
might be expected, the families of the foreign-born are frequently 
larger than those of the native-born, over 47 per cent of the 
former, as compared with 27 per cent of the latter, having six or 
more members in the immediate family. 

Over half of all the anthracite mine-workers—62 per cent of the 
native-born and 51 per cent of the foreign-born—are the sole 
breadwinners of the family. About a fifth are taking boarders 
or lodgers—23 per cent of the foreign-born and 16 per cent of 
the native-born. 

Less than one-half of one per cent of either foreign-born or 
native-born have wives who are gainfully employed outside of the 
home. Over a third have the help of children 14 years of age or 
over. 

Manifestly, the anthracite mine-workers, like the men at work 
in the bituminous fields, have normal family responsibilities. But 
their material environment is a matter of civic progress and 
economic status rather than a question of the operator’s standards 
as to the conditions which should surround the men—and the 
families of the men—who must live in his houses while working 
in the mines. 


2. INCOME AND DISBURSEMENTS OF ANTHRACITE MINE-WORKERS 
FAMILIES 


Was the anthracite mine employee financially able to obtain the 
necessaries and comforts of life for his family at the wage rates 
prevailing in 1922? 

To answer this question, information concerning the income 
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and expenditures of 910 anthracite mine-workers’ families was 
procured, in part from mine-workers and their wives and in part 
from the records of companies, service corporations and retail 
stores.! As all mine employees except maintenance men were out 
of work for at least, 163 days in 1922, this study was confined to 
the six months just prior to the date of scheduling, or from 
October 1, 1922, to April 1, 1923. Three-fifths of the men whose 
family disbursements were studied worked the entire twenty-six 
weeks in this period; about one-fifth worked from twenty-two to 
twenty-six weeks; only twenty-three were employed in the mines 
less than half the period between October and April. 

Naturally, in a period following a strike of such length, the 
effect of months of no income is to be seen. Bills for credit 
extended at grocery stores, back rentals, unpaid doctors’ bills and 
borrowed money were due after the strike period. Then again, 
these were winter months, when fuel had to be purchased in 
greater quantities than it would have been for a twelve-months’ 
period. Christmas also increased miscellaneous expenditures. 
Consequently, the average disbursements per month in the period 
studied are probably slightly higher than disbursements per 
month during a twelve-month period of employment. 

If all income received by the mine-workers’ families visited had 
been equally divided, each would have had about $175.89 in each 
month from October 1, 1922, to March 31, 1923. One hundred 
and forty dollars and some odd cents of this income were derived 
from the father’s net, earnings in or about mines; $14.25 were the 
mother’s earnings from boarders; $19.02 were children’s earn- 
ings; $1.53 was income from house rentals, and $0.66 was the 
average amotnt derived from investments other than houses— 
from produce sold or from accident compensation. 


*The number of schedules that could be secured in the time allotted to 
the study was divided among the three districts in the anthracite field, 
and each district’s quota subdivided according to number of miners living 
in cities of varying population. The names and addresses of mine- 
workers to be scheduled were taken from U. S. Census records, such 
names and addresses being divided as three to one between miners and 
other skilled employees and mine laborers. 
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But as an actual fact there was much diversity in the income of 
different families. Forty-one in every hundred visited had $176.00 
or more with which to meet expenses. Sixty in every hundred 
had between $100.00 and $150.00 income. About eight in every 
hundred had less than $100.00 a month from October to March 
31, 1923, with which to support themselves and families. The men 
with the smaller incomes were men who had not had many weeks 
of employment during the period covered. 

The possible earnings of the miners are well known to merchants 
and other persons serving the anthracite communities. Conse- 
quently, incomes and disbursements of anthracite miners’ families 
were closely related. Families having an income of less than 
$100.00 per month spent $85.00 on current needs; families with 
incomes from $100.00 to $150.00 spent $120.00 on current ex- 
penses; families with $150.00 to $200.00 incomes spent $165.00, 
and families with incomes of $200.00 and over spent $248.00 per 
month on current needs. In like manner the amount paid on ac- 
crued debts increased as the income increased, and the amount of 
money available for savings or investment advanced rapidly with 
the larger income. In each income group, however, there were 
some persons whose expenditures exceeded income, the difference 
being made up by drawing on savings, by going into debt, or by 
accepting gifts. 

Food—by far the largest item of expense of anthracite mine- 
workers’ families, as of other wage-earners’ families—cost the 
miner’s household of six persons living in towns of 2,500 and over, 
approximately $71.00 per month in the winter months of 1922 
and 1923. The foods purchased by 550 mine-workers’ families did 
not conform in variety to the standards set by food experts as 
essential for healthful living. However, had the prices asked on 
December 15 in the anthracite region been applied to a standard 
winter diet for a mine-worker’s family of six, such a diet would 
have cost $69.79 per month, or a sum approximately equal to the 
amount actually expended for food by the average anthracite 
mine-worker’s family. 

The purchase of clothing represented over one-seventh of the 
total family disbursements, or approximately $27.44 per month. 
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This is about $3.50 less per month than that which the National 
Industrial Conference Board budget allowed for a miner and his 
wife, one boy over 18 years and three children under 14 years 
of age. 

Rent ranked third in importance in the expenditures. But it is 
not an expense universally borne, as are expenses for food, cloth- 
ing and house furnishings. Outside of the company-owned 
patches, two-fifths of the families visited owned their homes, 
carrying in place of rent, fixed charges and other expense inci- 
dental to home ownership. Some of these houses were inherited 
from parents, but others have been purchased or are being pur- 
chased out of savings from earnings. In this region it is the 
ambition of thrifty families of all races to own their own homes. 
About one-eighth of the families visited had made payments on 
houses in the six months studied. These payments averaged 
$36.62 per family per month. Other families had been forced 
to forego payments due, because of lack of funds. Families pay- 
ing rent in cities of 50,000 and over paid $14.71 per month, those 
in cities of 10,000 to 50,000 paid $14.39, whereas families in cities 
of 2,500 to 10,000 paid $11.36 per month. The rental in com- 
pany-owned houses was always less. For the families included 
in this study it was $5.37 per month. 

Because anthracite coal only is used for heating and cooking 
by the anthracite miner’s family, the fuel bill is somewhat higher 
than in the bituminous fields, averaging $6.71 per month in the 
smaller towns and $7.30 in Scranton. Amounts paid to doctors 
are also much larger than in the bituminous fields, where a flat 
charge per month is made for mine company health service. 
Four-fifths of all the anthracite workers’ families visited paid 
doctors’ bills during the six winter months of 1922-1923, the 
average amount paid being $53.82. Church contributions, taxes, 
labor and the organization dues and insurance payments were 
also regular items in disbursements of the majority of families. 

The careful study of disbursements made by the Commission 
indicates clearly that the prevailing standard of living among 
miners’ families in the anthracite region is on a much higher 
level than in most of the bituminous fields. That this standard 
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permits of sufficient expenditure for food and clothing when 
measured with standards set up by experts is certain. But, that 
the income of all anthracite mine-workers’ families is not suffi- 
cient to enable all to reach the prevailing standard in their com- 
munities is also obvious. 

A comparison of income and expenditures reveals the fact that 
55 in every hundred families spent all their earnings on current 
needs ; 20 in every hundred paid all current expenses and part or 
all of accrued debts; 16 in every hundred had money left after 
paying for current expenses to make investments or put in the 
savings bank. Only 9 in every hundred spent more than they 
earned. Although there were families which saved and families 
which went into debt in each income group, a study of the pro- 
portion of families which went into debt, broke even, paid accrued 
debts, saved or invested money in each income group, indicates 
clearly that families with incomes of less than $125.00 have a 
hard struggle to make ends meet; that families whose incomes 
range from $150.00 to $175.00 may break even, save or go into 
debt, depending upon individual thrift or circumstances. When 
the $175.00 income level is reached about half the people are 
enabled to put aside some money for future use, as well as to 
pay for current needs. 


3. WAGE RATES 


To understand the present rate structure it is necessary to con- 
sider the economic forces which have shaped the development of 
the anthracite industry during the second half of the last century. 
The unstable condition which characterized this period not only 
affected wage setting, but made a sound wage policy practically 
impossible. 

First of the many factors influencing the determination of 
wage rates was the overdevelopment of the anthracite coal re- 
serves. The productive capacity of anthracite mines had exceeded 
the normal needs of the country even before 1860. This condition 
was further accentuated by the abnormal demand and high prices 
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of the Civil War.2. With the sharp decline in prices following the 
war there resulted a condition similar to that in the bituminous 
industry today. A measure of relief was sought by means of 
tonnage allocations, price agreements and concerted suspensions of 
work, but these efforts were all short-lived.® 

A second factor affecting wage setting was the economic com- 
petition with the bituminous industry. Bituminous and anthra- 
cite coals were competing fuels, the large sizes in the manufacture 
of pig iron and the steam sizes in transportation and manufactur- 
ing industries in general. 

Overdevelopment was further stimulated by the struggle be- 
tween the larger coal-carrying railroads in their efforts to secure 
the ownership and control of coal mines and coal reserves. A 
fourth factor which added to the demoralization of the industry 
was the conflict over freight rates between the independent coal 
producers and the railroad companies.® 

These conditions were reflected in the labor relations of the 
industry. For over a decade prior to 1900 contract wages, day 
and hourly rates and conditions of employment, were determined, 
not by collective bargaining, but by the “individual employee 
seeking employment pitted against the individual management.” 
Under the conditions described above, it was inevitable that a 
haphazard development of the rate structure would follow and 
that innumerable differentials in the rates of pay for similar occu- 
pations would grow up within individual collieries, as well as be- 
tween different collieries.® 

Wages in 1901 and 1902. Asa result of a strike of the mine- 
workers in 1900 a general increase of ten per cent was secured 
for all wage-earners in the anthracite region. This advance took 


* Sydenstricker: Collective Bargaining in the Anthracite Coal Industry, 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 191, p. 13. 

*Cf. Roberts, The Anthracite Coal Industry, 1901, pp. 69, 175-80, 182- 
3; also Jones, The Anthracite Coal Combination, 1914, particularly p. 41. 

*Cf. Walker: Development of the Anthracite Combination. American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Jan. 1924; also Jones, op. cit. 

* Sydenstricker, op. cit. pp. 70-72. 

°Cf. United States Coal Commission, Wage Rates in the Anthracite 
Industry (mimeograph copy), pp. 22 to 28. 
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the form of an increase in the wages paid and a reduction in the 
price of powder. An analysis of the average rates of pay per 10- 
hour day for the 33,254 men and boys employed at, the various 
collieries of six large railroad companies will give a fairly repre- 
sentative picture of the rate level prior to 1903.7. Approximately 
30 per cent received less than $1.30 per day; 56 per cent less than 
$1.70 per day and 91 per cent less than $2.10 per day. This did 
not include contract miners who were piece workers. The Anthra- 
cite Coal Strike Commission, on the basis of statistics for the 
year 1901, found that the annual earnings of contract miners 
ranged from $550 to $600 and estimated the average annual 
earnings to be $560.° 

Wage adjustments beginning with the award of 1903. In the 
spring of 1902 a general strike of the mine-workers, which con- 
tinued for over five months, resulted in the appointment, by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission. Under 
the terms of its award of March 18, 1903, special provision was 
made for certain limited groups of employees, but the great bulk 
of the workers fell under one or the other of the following regu- 
lations regarding wage increases. The contract miners and their 
laborers, both of whom were piece workers, were given an in- 
crease of 10 per cent. The remaining employees, not specially 
provided for, were paid, on the basis of a 9-hour day, the same 
wages as were paid in April, 1902, for a 10-hour day, with pro- 
portional hourly rates for overtime. 

The award supplemented these wage increases with a sliding 
scale of wages, based upon the wholesale price at New York 
harbor of prepared sizes of coal. Under this arrangement, all 
classes of mine-workers received, in addition to their daily earn- 
ings, a compensation which averaged 4.2 per cent for the period 
in which the sliding scale was in operation. 

The award did not. change the basis of wage payment or the 


™These employees constituted about 22 per cent of the total wage 
earners in the industry. 

®Cf. United States Coal Commission, Wage Rates in the Anthracite 
Industry (mimeograph copy), p. 9. 


*Report of Anthracite Coal Strike Commission, 1903, pp. 177, 178. 
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working conditions under which coal was mined. No attempt was 
made to equalize wages or to remove inequalities. Hours of work 
were shortened, increases in wages were granted, but they applied 
equally to all workers of a given occupation. The intricate system 
of wage payment, together with the many rate differentials and in- 
equalities—determined by individual bargaining under severe com- 
petitive conditions—were taken over by the Anthracite Commis- 
sion and crystallized. 

The rate adjustments of 1903 remained unchanged until 1912. 
On May 20 of that year a ten per cent increase over the rates 
established by the 1903 award was given to both tonnage men and 
company men.'° However, this agreement abolished the sliding 
scale. In so far as this scale had netted an average gain of 
slightly more than four per cent, the actual increase secured by 
the readjustment was somewhat under six per cent. The 1912 
rates were continued until 1916. The wage agreement of 1916 
was to have remained in force untif March 31, 1920. However, 
the rapid and unprecedented increase in the cost of living brought 
on by the war and the difficulty of maintaining an adequate force 
of mine-workers in the face of the higher wages that were being 
paid in other industries, made necessary revisions in wage rates 
in April, 1917, November, 1917, and November, 1918. Further 
increases were granted in April, 1920, and September, 1923. These 
rate revisions in every instance represented either actual increases 
in the rates paid or a curtailment of the length of the working 
day, plus an added compensation. 

The provisions of the award of 1903 and the subsequent agree- 
ments relative to wage rates for the main occupational classifica- 
tions have been summarized in table No. 60. The effects of this 
series of wage adjustments may be briefly compared in terms of 
the increase per dollar of earnings which they brought to the 
different classes of mine-workers. 

Trend of contract miners’ rates since 1902. For the contract 


* The term “company men” refers to all workers paid by the hour, day, 
week or month. It does not include the contract miners and their 
laborers, who are paid on a piece rate basis. 
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miners, assuming that they were able to send out as many cars 
of coal in the eight and nine hour day as they did in the ten hour 
day, the dollar of earnings of April, 1902, was increased by the 
award of 1903 to about $1.14; by the agreement of 1912 to $1.21 
and by the agreement of 1916 to somewhat over $1.29. Subse- 
quent readjustments increased the dollar of 1902 to approximately 
$1.43 in April, 1917; $1.62 in December, 1917; $1.81 in Novem- 
ber, 1918; $2.14 in November, 1920, and $2.35 in September, 
1923.4 In this comparison, of course, no account is taken of 
changes in the purchasing power of money. 

Trend of company men’s rates since 1902. For the company 
men the effect of these increases is very different, according to 
whether their hourly rates or their day’s earnings are considered. 
The effect on the hourly rates was to increase the dollar of 1902 
to approximately $1.15 in 1903; $1.22 in 1912; and about $1.42 
in 1916—a total increase of approximately 42 per cent as com- 
pared with the increase of 30 per cent for contract miners and 
their laborers. But this 42 per cent increase in the hourly rate 
of company men was not necessarily reflected in their actual 
earnings. The reduction in hours given them in 1902 and again 
in 1916 gave no actual increase in a day’s earnings, so that the 
increase in earning power of company men from 1902 up to 
May, 1917, would have been only 13.3 per cent, if the mines had 
continued to work the same number of days as they worked in 
1902 and 1903. There was, however, a considerable increase in 
the number of days worked per year as compared with the 
period prior to 1903. The number of days worked by all the 
anthracite mines in the five-year period ending in 1902 averaged 
167 days per year, while in the five-year period prior to 1917 
the average was 243 days. The economic conditions of the mine- 
workers had been bettered between 1902 and 1917 by this in- 


“The average daily tonnage output per man in 1902 was 2.40 tons. 
Since that time it has ranged from 2.02 to 2.41 tons. However, because 
of many variables, the effect of which cannot be statistically measured, it 
is impossible to say just what the trend in average daily production per 
man employed has been since 1902. Cf. Mineral Resources of the United 
States, 1921—Part II, pp. 496-497. 
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crease in their opportunity to work more than it was by increases 
in rates. 

Because of the different bases of increases granted since 1916 
for the different groups of employees, it is not possible to con- 
tinue the summary of the effects of wage increases upon the 1902 
tates of the company men. However, reference to Table 60 will 
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CHART 24 


show that substantial advances were given in 1917, 1918, 1920 
and 1923, Furthermore, there has been a lengthening of the work- 
ing year, the average number of days worked per year for the 
six years beginning in 1916 being 274.% 


*U. S. Coal Commission, Irregularity of Employment in the Coal In- 
dustry (mimeograph copy), p. 27. 
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Comparison of the trend of union rates and cost of living. 
Chart 24 has been prepared to make possible a comparison of the 
relative rates of contract miners with the Bureau of Labor’s 
index of the cost of living and the relative rates of pick miners 
in selected bituminous coal fields.2® 

The rate of increase in hourly rates of company men has been 
much greater, but it cannot easily be shown in the diagram. The 
relation between increases in wages as reflected in labor cost and 
the price of coal at the mines as measured by the average sales 
realization is discussed on page 353. 

Further examination of the chart will show that from 1913 until 
the second half of 1921 the cost of living had risen at a more 
rapid rate than did the wage rates of contract miners. Begin- 
ning with 1918 there was a considerable spread in the curves of 
living costs and relative rates, this being particularly pronounced 
at the peak of prices in June, 1920, when the relative difference 
was 66. Since 1921 the relative rates have been somewhat higher, 
especially after September, 1923. 

Wage rates paid to company men under date of April 1, 1923. 
The actual rates in effect for company men during March, 1923, 
were secured for 53,159 company men from 180 collieries dis- 
tributed through the three anthracite fields. Of these 24,087 were 
outside men and 29,072 inside men. Taking all of these wage- 
earners, irrespective of occupations, the hourly rates ranged from 
23 cents to $1.11 an hour. The significant range, however, was 
from 27 to 71 cents, only one employee being reported as having 
received less than 27 cents and only 977 above 71 cents. Of the 
employees whose hourly rates were above 71 cents only 26 were 
being paid more than 89 cents. 

These 53,158 workers may be classified into four major groups, 
as shown in table 61. 

Thus, the great bulk of the employees, 88 per cent, received 
between 51 and 71 cents per hour. Of the workers receiving below 


*In plotting the curves, the rates or prices in effect in the year 1913 
were taken as the bases. For instance, the average price of anthracite 
coal at the mines was taken as 100 and average prices before and after 
that year were computed in terms of the 1913 price. 
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51 cents per hour 4,133, or 76.5 per cent, were boys, including 
about 3,000 slate pickers who worked in the breakers above 
ground and 800 door boys. Of the adult employees, therefore, 
approximately 95 per cent received hourly rates which ranged 
between 51 and 71 cents. As most of these employees were on 
an eight-hour day, their daily earnings fell between $4.08 and 
$5.68, unless overtime was required. 

On further analysis of the rates of the 95 per cent of adult 
workers who fell in the 51 to 71 cent interval, it is found that 
24.6 per cent received between 51 and 55 cents; 14.9 per cent 
between 55 and 59 cents; 33.8 per cent between 59 and 63 cents; 
14.0 percent between 63 and 67 cents, and 12.7 per cent between 


TABLE 61 
Number of company men classified by rate intervals 


OUTSIDE INSIDE TOTAL PER CENT 


SAND OMEN EMPLOYEES | EMPLOYEES | EMPLOYEES | OF TOTAL 


27 cents and under 39 cents.......... 4,092 921 5,013 9.4 


39 cents and under 51 cents.......... 286 106 392 0.7 
51 cents and under 71 cents..........] 19,193 | 27,583 | 46,776 88.0 
Miucentstandkovier erm ernie 515 462 977 1.9 

Co aed hh, De ee 24,086 | 29,072 | 53,158 | 100.0 


67 and 71 cents. It should be noted that the wage agreement 
of September, 1923, gave a ten per cent increase to all wage- 
earners in the industry. 

In the agreements up to 1917 the award of 1903 was taken as 
a basis for further adjustments and percentage increases were 
added to the rates in effect at the various collieries, thus further 
accentuating the inequalities.'* 


“The wage contract of May 20, 1912, stipulated that “all contract 
miners and laborers when working on consideration (time basis) shall be 
paid not less than the rate paid to company miners and laborers at the 
mine where the work is being performed.” This provision, according to 
John Mitchell, had the effect of setting a minimum rate for these workers, 
and thus was a start towards uniformity in wage rates for contract 
miners on consideration. Cf. Final Report and Testimony of Commis- 
sion of Industrial Relations. Vol. 1, p. 408. 
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In the three supplemental agreements beginning with April, 
1917, and also the Agreement of 1920, which was based on the 
award of the Anthracite Coal Commission of that year, different 
flat increases were given to the day workers employed in the same 
occupations. By these contracts the higher-paid workers of given 
occupations were granted a larger flat increase than the lower- 
paid workers of the same occupations. This method of read- 
justment had the effect of further widening the range in rates. 
The contract of 1920 established a minimum hourly rate of 521%4 
cents, or a minimum daily rate of $4.20 for all employees who 
had received a daily rate of $1.545 or more in 1916. The result 
of this provision was to eliminate, in part, the lower range of 
differentials. 

The United States Coal Commission found that, in the main, 
the haphazard rate structure of 1902, slightly modified by the 
rulings of the Board of Conciliation and the action of the mine 
committees, still exists. The following statement of the Commis- 
sion will serve to illustrate the injustices that may arise: 


In one district company miners are now paid fifteen rates in 22 mines 
and in another district thirty-eight different rates in 65 mines, the hourly 
wage ranging from 59.4 cents to $1.02. Similarly in the same districts, 
an outside occupation, like carpenter, may have thirty-seven different 
rates in 22 collieries, with a range of from 52.5 cents to 72.7 cents an hour, 
while in the other districts the maximum rate for the same job is 90 cents 
and $1.00. Similar variations in wage rates for the same job are found 
throughout the anthracite region, the same mine paying five, six, or even 
seven different rates for outside laborers. 

Even with the piece workers or tonnage men, the contract miners and 
their laborers, the rates paid in different mines cannot be directly com- 
pared. In one mine, there is separate payment for each item of additional 
work, stich as setting props and laying sheet iron, while in another mine 
in the same district, payment for these items is included in the car or ton 
rate for coal mined and loaded. These differences in tonnage rates may 
also involve marked inequalities inherited from the more or less hap- 
hazard arrangements of rates which prevailed twenty years and more ago. 
And the marked differences in annual earnings of these miners are in 
part traceable to differences in rates. In the same mine, miners working 
the full year range in earnings from $1,698.14 for 282 days to $6,414.64 
for the same number of days. In another mine, a miner earned $4,471.88 
in 283 days, while another, working 5 days more, earned $1,897.50. Or 
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stating it in another way, the same earnings for different miners in an- 
other mine may represent as much as 53 days’ difference in working time. 
Obviously, any flat percentage increase in rates would only further widen 
the spread in earnings of men rendering similar service.” 


4. VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT 


In the part of this volume dealing with the bituminous coal 
industry it was shown that the bituminous mines are operated 
for the most part on much less than a full-time basis. In anthra- 
cite collieries the situation is radically different. 

Some twenty or more years ago, it must be remembered, the 
anthracite industry was considerably more irregular than the 
bituminous industry. From 1892 to 1902, inclusive (see p. 186, 
Chart 8), the anthracite collieries never averaged as much as 
200 full-time days. The average for the decade 1892-1901 was 
only 179 days. But ever since the late nineties there has been a 
steady improvement in the regularity of anthracite operation, 
which has brought average days worked from its former position 
of 179 days to the much higher level of 273 days (in the six 
years 1916-1921). From as low as 59 per cent of a full-time 
year (which may be reckoned at 304 days in anthracite) it has 
risen to as much as 90 per cent. In 1921, 40 per cent of the col- 
lieries operated as many as 290 days, and in one war year, 1918, 
the average for all collieries was as high as 293 days. 

While 90 per cent of full-time employment in the anthracite 
industry is far better than the 70 per cent level of the bituminous 
industry, still a situation in which the average loss of mine time 
amounts to more than one month out of twelve must be con- 
sidered a source of substantial curtailment in the possible earnings 
of the miners. 

Anthracite day men, like bituminous day men, tend to work 
longer than their mines. Considering overtime work, 54 per cent 
of the 17,000 day men studied worked as much as 300 eight-hour 
days. Only 21 per cent worked less than 270 eight-hour days, 


* Special report of the U. S. Coal Commission to the President of the 
United States relative to the conference held with the representatives of 
anthracite operators and mine workers at New York, August 15, 1923. 
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while 16 per cent worked the equivalent of 370 eight-hour days. 
Among anthracite day men it would appear, therefore, that there 
is more over-employment than under-employment. 

The absence rate among anthracite contract employees was 
found to be 11 per cent. In the tabulation of the anthracite 
data special steps were taken to prevent overtime work from 
counting as an offset against absence. The 11 per cent absence 
rate for anthracite mines should not be considered as in excess 
of the 10 per cent rate obtained for bituminous mines, where the 
method of tabulation did not permit of the same precautions. 


5. EARNINGS 


The study of earnings in the anthracite industry includes all 
men and boys engaged in the mining and preparation of coal at 
216 operations in the year 1921. The concentration of anthra- 
cite in eastern Pennsylvania made necessary only three geographi- 
cal subdivisions. The data covered 100 operations in the northern 
section known as the Wyoming district, 33 in the Central part, 
or Lehigh district, and 83 in the Schuylkill district. For pur- 
poses of summary the anthracite area may be regarded as a whole, 
with separation of the tonnage occupations in the above districts. 

The piece-work occupations include contract miners, contract 
miners’ laborers, with a few contract loaders or machine miners 
in each area. 

Contract miners. Chart 25 shows in the lower segment the 
average starts made per man by contract and consideration miners 
to secure a given amount of earnings in each of the three districts. 
The black curve represents the average starts in all districts. 
The Wyoming curve follows the combined curve very closely. 
In the intervals between $1,000 and $2,000 the men in Schuylkill 
worked fewer starts than in the other regions. The Lehigh 
group worked the same or more days than the average in all 
intervals below $1,900; above $1,900 the curve is, in the main, 
lower than any of the other curves, thus showing, in the upper 
earnings intervals, fewer average days per man than any other 
area. The net result of this crossing and recrossing of the curves 
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may be summarized by comparing the approximate average earn- 
ings per start, which were $7.75 for the whole area, $7.50 for 
Wyoming, $8.00 for Lehigh and $7.95 for Schuylkill. On the 
whole, considering the grouping by earnings intervals, the simi- 
larity of earnings curves and consequently of earnings oppor- 
tunity in the same average working time is striking. 

Since the earnings figures are based upon the time worked at 
any one mine it seems best to state first the earnings in different 
working periods. The earnings of contract miners at 216 col- 
lieries in 1921 may be grouped as follows: 


TABLE 62 
TIME WORKED AT ANY ONE MINE Bae aoe Gr phe ess = 
MAN 

tgandlessithane Oistarts ese picerincs erence 17,739 $130 
SOlandwessithant100startstemcnm aerate 10,576 540 
1OOfandMessithanpl sOlstantsancnemiees seine 5,055 880 
f5OrandilesssthaniZ00\startsscae nee eeice aceite eet 4,859 1,290 
Z200randsless than250/starts cena eter ers 10,165 1,810 
2oOlandilessnthants00 starts sa een eee teeter e 14,697 2,170 
300 andioverstcer-cinnetn ce eee te ee eerie 461 Post Sts 


The average annual earnings of all contract miners considered 
amounted to about $1,922. While this is an easily quotable figure 
it means little in terms of the actual range of earnings of miners. 
The following list of earnings taken from one mine indicates the 
differences in earnings within a range of mine starts. The table 
also shows the amount of time spent at other occupations. 

In 273 starts one contract miner earned nearly $1,800, while at 
the extreme top of the range another earned nearly double in 274 
starts. The figures quoted in the table are moderate in variation; 
in some cases a range as great as $1,400 to $6,000 could be given 
as earnings for the same number of starts. Whether the differ- 
ences are due to skill, unusual diligence or favorable working 
places, the fact remains that no summary figure can be given 
which adequately measures the earnings of all contract miners. 

Contract miners’ laborers. The earnings of contract miners’ 
laborers are more difficult to state than those of contract miners. 
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In the first place this is the occupation from which promotion 
is made to certified miners, consequently in the course of a year 
men who started as laborers may be transferred to contract 
miners. If the major part of the year’s earnings were made after 
the transfer they would be classed as miners. This in itself would 
reduce the number of long-time men left in the occupation. 


TABLE 63 
AMOUNT OF STARTS 
E 
ARNINGS GROUP Swine nes REMARKS 


$1, 600-$1, 700 | $1,678.70 278 Transferred for 6 months as company 
laborer 
1,700— 1,800} 1,795.93 273 No transfer 
1,900- 2,000] 1,911.74 274 Transferred for 1 month as company 
laborer 
1,977.44 273 No transfer 
2,100— 2,200} 2,154.01 272 No transfer 
2,200— 2,300} 2,277.46 278 No transfer 
2,236.07 272 Transferred for 1 month as company 
laborer 
2,400— 2,500} 2,401.83 279 No transfer 
2,409 .20 Pa hSS No transfer 
2,437.37 279 No transfer 
2,484.73 278 No transfer 
2,500- 2,600} 2,510.31 277 No transfer 
2,550.60 271 No transfer 
2,600— 2,700} 2,602.29 271 No transfer 
2,679 .08 215 No transfer 
3,100—- 3,200} 3,143.18 276 No transfer 
3,500—- 3,600} 3,577.70 271 No transfer 
3,593.19 274 No transfer 


Furthermore, the turnover for the occupation is high and also 
“new hirings” in the last part of the year were found to be high 
owing to increase in the total force.*® 

The upper segment of Chart 25 shows average starts of con- 
tract miners’ laborers. It is apparent that miners’ laborers in 
Wyoming had a considerable advantage over those in the other 


% TJ. S, Coal Commission: Study of Irregularity of Employment in the 
Coal Industry, op. cit. (mimeograph copy), p. 42. 
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regions. The average starts for a given amount of earnings are 
highest in Lehigh. The spread of the curves shows that wages 
were not as closely balanced for laborers as for contract miners. 


AVERAGE STARTS OF CONTRACT MINERS 


AND CONTRACT MINERS LABORERS 
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In the case of the miners’ curve there is a moderately close adjust- 
ment in the earnings advantages of the three regions for the same 
working time. The differences in the three areas for miners’ 
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laborers are shown by the approximate average earnings per start, 
which were $6.10 for Wyoming, $5.50 for Schuylkill and $5.25 
for Lehigh. Combined for all districts the average earnings of 
miners’ laborers were roughly $5.87. 

The average earnings per man within a working period of 50 
starts show that only about one-third of the contract miners’ 
laborers remain on the payroll of one mine for 200 starts or over. 

There is no way of making an adequate comparison between 
tonnage occupations in the anthracite and bituminous industries, 
since contract miners’ laborers are lower paid than miners and 
would have to be considered in a comparison of tonnage groups 


TABLE 64 
TIME WORKED AT ANY ONE MINE RREE BORE Ge canines Ree 
MEN MAN 

MPATICRHTMGEE OO STATES som isis AA siocsiol ose users ole. etac6. ares 49,370 $95 
SUrandunder LOO Starts. 5. cegcs.s > oecassn sities aoe 10,996 405 
LOOraraaaInd ere. OO SEATESE. wae ce siacye cic cle vi eiele eee aieiece 4,664 695 
tS Orancangder 2 00!(Startse clarcocia oe eae «io oaiste pice 3,178 1,000 
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OOEANCMOV. EL seta secre visti e ec cic ccf elere isa eierthy orks 175 1,865 


in the two industries. Besides, whatever the average earnings 
per start, the regularity of operation in anthracite by contrast 
with the intermittency in bituminous gives the average anthra- 
cite tonnage worker an advantage in annual earnings. The aver- 
age earnings per start in 1921 for contract miners—$7.75—were 
about the same as those of pick miners in Indiana and about 29 
cents per start higher than for pick miners in the Pittsburgh area 
of Pennsylvania. By contrast the figure is about 83 cents per 
start lower than the average for loaders in Indiana, but about 
23 cents above that of loaders in Ohio and nearly $1.00 above 
the daily earnings figure for loaders in the Pittsburgh area. 
Inside day men. It is not practical to compare all the 19 inside 
day occupations separately tabulated in the detailed report. Four 
selected occupations are plotted on Chart 26 along with the curve 
for all inside occupations, excluding boys. The combined curve 
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includes occupations differing widely in skill. Timbermen are the 
most skilled and most highly paid of the inside day occupations. 
Company miners’ earnings in the same time compared favorably 
with timbermen; the two curves ran parallel up to the $1,500 


AVERAGE DAYS WORKED 
IN ALL INSIDE OCCUPATIONS 
COMPARED WITH 
FOUR SELECTED INSIDE OCCUPATIONS 
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interval. Drivers and company laborers worked more starts than 
the average for all inside occupations. 

As already explained, the figures of number of days worked 
by time workers or day men in this study are the total number of 
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hours worked reduced to equivalent eight-hour days. Where day 
men work overtime or where the established day is nine, ten or 
twelve hours, this method of computation may give a result in 
excess of 308 days, the normal full-time year of the mines, or 
even in excess of 365 days, when men work Sundays. These 
facts explain the appearance in the charts of men shown as work- 
ing 400 days or more in the year. 


TABLE 66 
AVERAGE INDEX BASED 
OCCUPATION DAILY ON 
EARNINGS DRIVERS’ RATE 
Blac eSMmithse meee Me eh rete cw Adie wise eT eles $5.85 125 
Bratticemen and scarpenterss.<. 2 << .5.nee neste nese 5.20 sill 
WOTERE no 06 ap baa Gn AO ee eRe eee 4.70 100 
Doortenders and patchers (boys)................0005 3.20 68 
IN DGHYSES 203 DAES ESSE OCD OC Den ee 5.05 107 
Pca grmaman del OGLE sclera «ene = clelcne. ae 4.85 103 
HE AIOE Tomer ee neta sore, cai front Pee, ae reacl i eidee ee oh 4.90 104 
RED IN ATW eIMINET'S ape uil. SoA AEP ise ccs eines x Seesie $55 118 
EASON St eee Poder oa icte Ge (a fivdic. diate tonnie oik be ane ale 5.05 107 
PADS TEE 3 Asa a ete ete co Ae ae eee 5.10 109 
ingen... Ah Uk Sado Ge enn AAO nan eee 5.60 119 
(Chip TTS). Avg nan b Glee Oc SAGE ene eee See 4.75 101 
SIUTITE DEPART Giied 46 case Se Aca RABE OO Sea) 118 
SHALNESATOT cio} Me SEG 06.20 ae eee eee 4.75 101 
DPESIOTETT ET hale elie boar SRG op en OI eC at a 6.20 132 
Whig cklaMelsercan rerster eye rat rere tere eisai ep sua eo: Brake, pee, ee ate 5.20 111 
PV INSee MeOH ATCT) icles sets cuisve ale choo Mise cas, «1 slcrd.aps'= 5.00 106 
Minscehaneousn(OVS) tester. tytacleiac acts as bes alee o's Sai 80 


The relative earning possibilities of the different occupations 
can be seen from table 65 by comparing the earnings of the large 
occupational groups within the same range of days. It is appar- 
ent, in the 250 to 300 day interval, that timbermen’s earnings were 
highest, company miners next; pumpmen, tracklayers, brattice- 
men and carpenters follow in the order named. 

In this time interval timbermen’s earnings were 38 per cent 
higher than drivers, company miners 18.2 per cent higher, brattice- 
men and carpenters, tracklayers and pumpmen earned about the 
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same amounts and were nearly 11 per cent higher than drivers. 
The most important occupations are shown on Chart 27 for inside 
and outside groups. 

The average daily earnings of inside day men are given to the 
nearest five cent interval in table 66. 


TABLE 67 
Average earnings in specified anthracite occupations* 
At rates in effect prior to the recent 10 per cent increase 


INSIDE DAY MEN OUTSIDE DAY MEN 

: canines ; coun 

Bee shes et) aes 

Occupation 5 a Fs eke Occupation $ fe 5 “ao 

A A < a =) < 
D)TIVersaeaeetss eee $4.60) 279|$1,280) Laborers........... $4.25} 311/$1,315 
Car runners. .; m- + -: A OW 2fiied sy o0ol) Leamstersiaas see 4.40} 327] 1,435 
Maborerssena cere 4.90] 278) 1,360) Stablemen......... 4.30) 374] 1,605 
Masons) nie cate 5.05] 278} 1,400) Firemen........... 4.75) 344] 1,635 
Tracklayerse..2 ee 5201) 293) 15525), Carpentersyasa9 eee 5.25} 315] 1,660 
Enpineersamarerdee cn: 5.05] 308) 1,555) Machinistss.-2..--. 4.95) 348] 1,720 
Timbermen..........}| 6.20) 273] 1,695) Engineers.......... 5.00} 351] 1,750 
Stablemiensumccenci- ce 4.75} 360] 1,705] Blacksmiths........ 5.30} 330} 1,755 

PUmipMmensntee isc ia: 5.10} 345} 1,760 
All inside day All outside day 

MET eee 5.05] 299) 1,515 MEN oe cane 4.50) 325} 1,460 


*In figuring average daily earnings as shown above, door boys among inside 
men, and slate pickers among outside men, have been excluded—in order that 
the averages might represent adult workers only. The average daily earnings 
here given were computed directly from the detailed tables published in the Coal 
Commission’s Earnings of Anthracite Miners. . . . . For the sake of sim- 
plicity in presentation, daily earnings have been shifted to the nearest even five 
cents; and annual earnings to the nearest even five dollars. Neither set of figures 
is necessarily correct within that range, as it has been necessary to assume that 
all men working a given number of days, and earning between $1400 and $1500, 
earned $1450, and so on, for each group. 

t Including occupations not given separately. 


For purposes of comparison the earnings of the major occu- 
pations are compared with the figure for drivers. It will be 
seen that the relationship between the average daily earnings com- 
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pared closely with the proportion of earnings in the 250 to 300 
day interval as given on table 65 for the largest occupational 
groups. While the earnings of occupations are compared for 
the same working period, it, of course, does not follow that the 


AVERAGE DAYS , WORKED 
IN ALL OUTSIDE, OCCUPATIONS 
COMPARED WITH 


FOUR SELECTED OUTSIDE OCCUPATIONS 


216 ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES 1921 
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CHART 28 
days of the various occupations were equally distributed within 
the period, nor does it follow that the average days worked by the 
different occupations, especially where the numbers are small, was 
the same. A shifting in the ratio of earnings between the occu- 
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pations in the 300-day and over group may be accounted for by 
differences in overtime between the occupations. Dr. Drury has 
fortunately been able to supplement the anthracite data by a com- 
putation of average days worked, upon which he has computed an 
approximate annual earnings figure for some of the major inside 
and outside occupations. His figure corresponds markedly with 
the comparisons given above for the various occupations in the 
same working period and are, therefore, quoted from the Annals, 
January, 1924. (See table 67.) 


TABLE 69 
AVERAGE INDEX BASED 
OCCUPATION DAILY ON 
EARNINGS DRIVERS’ RATE 

ISIS ecrefilld Give ta eee ee RG CO EC On ero een eee $5.35 102 
(CAINS TERS. .c2 ons Binoipnebe dO. cies BSCS aeRO 5.25 100 
PROINEELS tee cielo eee eae ears SID eee eeaik 5.00 95 
THEE SINE & Gicnecleng ete Bao HOR OC OU Cen Doe Oe Oe 4.75 91 
Eleadimenvand fGOEBIET 5 2\o1- sir Sisisioval oper) sie, execs een 4.30 82 
RI CKe MAL LENCAMeSemer ert stolen ect ne mis ieca erica ors aves 3.85 73 
HEAD OLELS EPO OE anos aris eis oe eae wees 4.25 81 
Woaders OlralrOacd) CAarSa.enetie siseic acueie cies se ersie ais 4.25 81 
VICHIDISTS Hees earlier estate oheretaver nai scars alekoretes 4.95 94 
RITA IEA OHN orate fer svosfolecoit) 2) fora) Sealers eysiis elecase ansge oe. stage atsds 4.55 87 
S EAD LEMIEI oeramy vais s occ olend cievelviotave evslclnayeveievstsiee ad 4.30 82 
SALE IC KEES Srraiotccore ee eeeeerar eos Gis o ofoselce@ ole aise a56 2.85 54 
GAWISL ET Scherer a eres sien Cise eles ieaghi ale (ay ers 4 4.40 84 
Pipe eTACULLETS hete. ciate ciarclore sisi one love ete eta Soaierst ave wenee + 4.45 85 
TERRES EM Gir Bron ere cic Ore CRCLOCIOCLGGIS COCTIe Ce ac eee ens 4.50 86 
Miscellancousy INEM) ma teicmiis sales sterols s/Sicie oie este 4.40 84 
IMascellaneouss (OVS) se ctace ce ceiver eo aye 2 =) unre) opera 3.10 59 


Outside day occupations. The outside day occupations are 
especially important in anthracite owing to the large number of 
men and boys employed in and about the breaker. The boy occu- 
pations were excluded from the curve on Chart 28. Carpenters, 
engineers, firemen and laborers are the largest occupations em- 
ploying men. Of these occupations carpenters made the highest 
earnings, with engineers next. 

By time worked the approximate earnings per man are shown 
in table 68 preceding. 
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The average daily earnings given to the nearest five cent inter- 
val are shown for all outside occupations in table 69. 

This is supplemented by the calculation of Dr. Drury for annual 
earnings. Comparisons between anthracite and bituminous should 
not be made for all inside and outside day men. The outside 
anthracite group is heavily weighted by breaker employees, the 
inside by company miners, occupations which have no parallel in 
the bituminous industry. 


CHAPTER XI 
Lagor RELATIONS IN ANTHRACITE MINING 


In Chapter I it was pointed out that the external conditions in 
the anthracite region are favorable to the negotiation of wage 
agreements and their successful execution. Unlike the bitumi- 
nous industry, the wage contract is binding upon the whole of the 
anthracite industry. Hence the problem of negotiating new 
agreements without stoppage of work and administering the agree- 
ments when made are of primary importance. The rights and 
responsibilities of the public, as well as the rights and duties of 
the anthracite operators and the United Mine Workers of America, 
are also to be considered and defined. 

General findings. The agreement between operators and the 
union, which has been in effect, since 1903, is widely accepted in 
principle by both sides, but is carried out in performance very 
inadequately. There are strikes in violation of the agreement. 
There are delays in the consideration of disputes which form a 
serious handicap to satisfactory working; there is not enough 
specialized provision for consideration of specific disputes right on 
the ground and at the mine where such disputes arise, and in the 
handling by employers of the early states of disputes there is too 
great a disparity of practice and point of view. 

Joint Administration. The union has so arranged its organiza- 
tion that the district representatives participate in the handling of 
the union dispute cases. There is no association of employers to 
make easy the attainment of a similar unity on their side in the 
early stages of disputes. Consistency of practice at the point 
where disputes arise has been found essential in most industries 
where experience in working under an agreement has been had. 
But in anthracite mining the union virtually deals separately with 
each company up to the time of appeal to the Board to the disad- 
vantage of the employers and of the whole joint structure. 
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It was recommended by the Commission that the next agree- 
ment plan for the following: 


1. A continuing Umpire or an assistant to him who should sit with the 
Conciliation Board at all its meetings. 

2. The operators should elect for each of their three (3) members of 
the Conciliation Board an alternate (or alternates) who should be a man 
(or men) of like standing in the industry and who should have authority 
to act in the absence of the member. 

3. The operators should appoint a full-time representative with ade- 
quate assistants, who jointly with the district officers of the union should 
consider at the mine each case which is to be appealed to the Conciliation 
Board, so that one more possibility may be offered for local settlement 
by mutual consent, and so that the cases before the Board may have 
thorough and unified presentation from the operators’ side. Upon him 
would be placed the responsibility of developing among the mine com- 
panies and their executives, especially mine superintendents and foremen, 
a sound and consistent approach to the labor problem. 

4. The parties to the agreement should provide for a committee to 
work out a restatement of the whole agreement in terms that the two 
parties would agree to abide by today. Such a statement would be in the 
nature of a code for the anthracite industry. 

5. If the facts in a case are not clearly and definitely presented to the 
Board of Conciliation, it should be the duty of the Board to appoint one 
or more examiners immediately to investigate and furnish it with such 
facts. 

6. A case submitted to the Board should be decided or referred to the 
Umpire within thirty (30) days, or should be continued by joint agree- 
ment of the parties to the case. 

7. There should be included suitable clauses for penalties in case of 
violation, the general nature of these penalties to be worked out by the 
parties to the agreement and stated in the agreement. 


Wage rates and restriction of output. Many elements affecting 
the miners’ difficulties in mining anthracite coal vary so widely 
that a “day’s work” and, therefore, the appropriate rates per ton, 
per car or per yard are markedly dissimilar among the various 
working faces. These variations are now met by allowances and 
considerations, which, however, use the conditions of 1902 as a 
base from which to figure. This base was, of course, the cumula- 
tive result of trading under widely varying conditions of mining 
and of trading strength, and the physical circumstances of 1902 
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have in many cases altered completely ; yet there would be nothing 
but harm arise from attempting to correct the 1902 base by 
further trading alone. It is manifest that owing to these causes 
there are many inequities among the rates of the employees of 
the anthracite district, which will arouse more and more irritation 
as years go on. To obtain a scientific basis upon which to fix 
such rates will require months if not years of study and examina- 
tion. It is, therefore, essential that the parties to the agreement 
take up the subject, and it was recommended by the Commission 


that: ea, perp 


8. The next agreement should provide for a joint commission to in- 
augurate a careful study of the elements of the jobs in the anthracite in- 
dustry, for the purpose of building up a scientific and more equitable basis 
for rate making. Pending results of such study it will be necessary, of 
course, to retain the old 1903 base. 


Too much is said and too little known about a “day’s work” 
for a miner. It varies with the physiology and mental attitude of 
the worker, with his rate of speed and his skill, with geology and 
with skill in management. Overwork is always a possibility. 
Where a miner sets his own limits to his “day’s work” he is 
unavoidably influenced by his ideas of a satisfactory level of 
income and by his fears of the adverse effects that may result 
from records of high earnings. Not a little restriction of output 
arises under such circumstances. Its only cure is an analysis of 
the elements of the job. 

Hours. It is reasonable to believe that the sense of unfairness 
among the relatively few men working ten to twelve hours per 
day, or thereabouts, kept alive irritations which cost more than 
whatever might be the saving, if any, from the longer hours. It 
was therefore recommended that: 


9. Provision should be made in the next agreement for the elimination 
of the long day. 


This was done. 
Discharge and discipline. For good management there must 
exist power of discipline and discharge, safeguarded only against 
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the abuses of precipitancy, capriciousness and the like. These 
powers today are abridged scarcely at all by the agreement, but 
are materially abridged by attitudes which have grown up in spite 
of it. It was recommended, therefore, that: 


10. The new agreement should correct the present discrepancy between 
principle and practice by stating specifically the rights and obligations of 
both parties. In our judgment the right of discharge and discipline should 
rest with the operator, subject to appeal and prompt review by the con- 
ciliation machinery in case the discipline is alleged to have been un- 
reasonable or unjust. Obviously both parties must be committed to abide 
faithfully by the results of such review. 


Union responsibility. The union has passed its days of strug- 
gling for existence and has reached the stage of constructive op- 
portunity in which it must justify itself by a new kind of service. 
The time for purely restrictive exercise of power is past. With 
the power already achieved the union has the opportunity and 
the obligation to help in working out whatever measures are nec- 
essary for effective discipline and management in the industry. 
To cite a single example, reasonable provision for registering 
the time of arrival and departure of employees is an incident to 
proper administration to which both parties should subscribe and 
which both should help to make effective. 

The union also stands in a relation to its own members which 
implies a service beyond the mere activity of grievance and strike 
committees. If the union is wise it will not permit the employer 
to take over the duty of securing members, thus shutting it off 
from a responsibility and a contact with the rank and file that in 
the long-run must be the source of its vitality. By close, con- 
tinuous and effective educational contact it must steadily build 
up the calibre of all its leaders and greatly increase attendance 
at its meetings. Habitual resort to petty strikes means sacrificing 
a real authority, based upon recognition of work, for a temporary 
authority, based on force and threats of force which, the nation 
will sooner or later be obliged to curb. The national union must 
daily serve the anthracite industry or expect dissension and seces- 
sions. The district organization must afford a control which 
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enforces the agreement, or expect the public to provide an en- 
_ forcement more mechanical, less expert and less sympathetic. 

Threats of outlaw strikes are wholly to be condemned, and the 
one best organization to put a stop to them is the union, for 
people do not often work well together after the law has once 
stepped in between them. Nevertheless, when the union, in the 
eyes of the people, has had the chance and failed, there will be 
almost no escape from resort to legal methods. 

Operator responsibility. But the operators have similar obliga- 
tions and opportunities. The operators may aid in making the 
public resort to legal methods unnecessary. They are in a position 
to harvest the experience in their own and in other industries, 
and, in the light of that experience, to concentrate dispassionately 
on the best methods of adjusting practice to the real psychology 
of men at work. In the systematic cultivation of their relations 
with their own employees, in the selection and development of 
leaders of men as foremen, in continuing the education of men in 
management, and in organized efforts to build internal good will, 
the operators have an opportunity to strengthen all normal motives 
toward co-operation and thus to weaken the forces making for 
strife. The dominance in the anthracite fields of the large com- 
pany, with all its chance for concentration of responsibility for 
labor relations upon some high official, offers every opportunity 
and hope, if the will be there. 

Primarily, it is the growth of a better spirit, and a better part- 
nership which the industry needs, and there is no hope of en- 
couraging such a growth by punitive legislation. The foregoing 
suggestions for changes in administration on both sides have not 
been given too hard and fast a form. The men of the industry 
should know the precise form which measures necessary to 
progress should take. Both parties, however, must lay stress upon 
the fact that the American people will expect much. 

The national strike and the Government's relation to labor rela- 
tions. It has been made plain in other chapters of this book that 
national strikes have been in almost all cases the cause of short- 
ages and high prices of coal, and that the problem of an adequate 
supply hinges on minimizing national strikes. The method most 
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frequently recommended to the Commission for the minimizing 
of such strikes was compulsory arbitration. This method was sug- 
gested not only by the operators’ briefs, but by many persons not 
connected with the industry or union. It will be remembered, also, 
that the union, under the leadership of John Mitchell, in 1902 
plead fervently with President Roosevelt for recognition of the 
principle of arbitration which, as a weak and struggling organiza- 
tion, it argued was fair and just. The reversal of position on this 
subject on the part of both operators and miners is primarily due 
to the shift in relative strength that has occurred since 1902. 
These facts, however, as well as the logic of our judicial system 
in commercial affairs and the dictatorial attitude at times assumed 
by the one or the other party, would seem to offer a strong 
theoretical case in favor of compulsory arbitration in the coal 
industry as a means of protecting the public interest. Why, then, 
did the Commission not recommend compulsory arbitration? Its 
position on this subject and the related subject, of compulsory 
incorporation of unions was stated in the following words: 


We do not advocate nationalization as a means of meeting the national 
strike or other parts of the problem of labor relations. 

We recommend against compulsory arbitration as a means of preventing 
a national strike, because we do not believe in discretion-made law in 
either the industrial or political field, and because there is no way to en- 
force a compulsory award which does not involve enforced operation or 
enforced labor. 

We believe that incorporation of the unions would not have the effect 
of binding the union to its contracts, and making it responsible, often 
predicted for it. Contracts can now be made if both parties wish, with 
effective binding power, but ordinarily neither side desires that wage 
contracts shall be specific enough to be legally binding through judicial 
enforcement. The flexibility of various state incorporation laws makes 
it unlikely that incorporated unions would differ practically from unin- 
corporated. Finally the Coronado case not only decides that a union is 
a legal entity for the purpose of responsibility for torts, but also holds 
that a union voting a strike renders itself responsible for acts growing 
out of the strike just as a corporation would be responsible for the acts 
of its officers and that the union funds can be reached directly through a 
suit for damages, just as the property of a corporation can be, 


a 
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The brevity of this statement makes the Commission’s position 
clear, but leaves much of the reasoning back of that position to be 
imagined. Such considerations as those which follow may have 
led to the Commission’s position on compulsory arbitration. 

The economic and psychological problems involved in labor 
relations cannot be solved by legislative enactment, or judicial fiat. 
The decree of a compulsory arbitration tribunal might possibly 
succeed in preventing official strikes, even though the experience 
with compulsory arbitration tribunals makes even that doubtful. 
It would, however, substitute unofficial, uncontrolled, outlaw 
strikes with no one responsible, for “official” strikes conducted by 
a leadership in whom responsibility is in some degree centered. 
It, is the experience in unionized industries that there is a better 
chance for orderly procedure and industrial peace and co-opera- 
tion if responsible leadership is fostered rather than shorn of 
whatever responsibility and control it may have. Only through 
leadership may the actions of the organized rank and file be con- 
trolled unless we are willing to resort to measures which seek 
to compel men to labor, a practice which would lead only to chaos. 

The Supreme Court, in a decision affecting the Kansas Indus- 
trial Court, has at least raised the question whether compulsory 
fixing of wages, compulsory continuity of operation and compul- 
sory continuance of employment by workers would be legal. 

But these objections, though important, are secondary. Free- 
dom from strikes cannot be obtained by compulsion. It can grow 
only out of good relations, a solution of the economic problems 
which cause strikes, and on the part of both parties co-operating 
in making the collective bargaining arrangements serve the public 
as well as themselves. Policies to be successful must have the 
support of both parties. The best relations in industry cannot be 
obtained by the compulsory pronouncements of a third party, 
even though that body be a Government labor board, any more 
than can the best, domestic relations be obtained by the continuous 
intervention of a court of domestic relations. The wiser and more 
fundamental policy, even if it lacks the appearance of mechanical 
simplicity, is to stimulate both operators and union to such an 
attitude and to such an attack upon their own problems that both 
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sides will realize the shortsightedness of policies which lead to a 
settlement of differences by a fight at the expense of the public. 

These objections to compulsory arbitration do not mean that 
the Commission was opposed to voluntary arbitration in cases of 
dispute; on the contrary, it specifically approved the practice as 
applied to the disputes arising during the life of the agreement. 

In the encouragement and assistance of this constructive policy 
of labor relations, the Government.can and should assist by 

(a) continuous investigation and publicity so that all facts may 
be known and relations shall go forward in the light of public 
knowledge ; 

(b) research and study into such fundamental problems of the 
industry as unemployment and rate differentials, and 

(c) mediation. 

The Commission discussed these duties of the Government as 
follows: 


Half-information on topics of mutual concern ranks high among the 
factors that tend to mar relations. We, therefore, recommend a policy 
of publicity of facts—both within the individual mine and nationally— 
which would include accounting reports by operators as recommended in 
the Commission’s anthracite report and similar reports concerning union 
finances, 

We recommend that the Congress provide for the continuing co-opera- 
tive study of and action against the problem of unemployment as one of 
its first responsibilities. This would involve studies and activities in the 
fields of labor relations, technical aspects of production, and the market- 
ing and storage of the product. 

We recommend continuing co-operative study by the Federal govern- 
ment of the principal jobs and of the existing rate differentials. It is 
important to develop an adequate basis for the needed revision of the rate 
structure at present marked by many inequalities between sections, be- 
tween mines, and between jobs in the same mine. 

‘We recommend continuous investigation and publicity by the Federal 
government of the basic facts upon which industrial relations depend. 
Such continuous investigation should not be principally critical, in the 
sense of being chiefly concerned with noting cases of bad practice, but 
rather with making known cases of the opposite sort, This should bring 
about such a continuous interchange of information as to stimulate a 
greater sense of public responsibility and better practices by the union 
and the operators. 
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We recommend special compulsory investigation when the prospect of 
failure to renew an agreement is imminent, so that the public may have 
a chance to be heard before conflicts arise. Specifically, we recommend 
an inquiry under the authority of the President of the United States. 
To this end, it is suggested that all agreements should contain a clause 
that will provide for automatic renewal of all agreements except in regard 
to provisions concerning which either party may have given notice to the 
other ninety days in advance of the date of termination of the agree- 
ment. In case of failure to agree, a report, setting forth the factors at 
issue, should be made to the President, by each side, not later than sixty 
days before the expiration of the agreement. It is recommended that 
when such a report is made, the President immediately inquire into the 
factors at issue and secure a report and award thereon made on or before 
the date of expiration of the agreement. The award would or would 
not be made public as the President would deem wise in the particular 
circumstances. It should be the purpose of such a report to focus upon 
the negotiators the irresistible moral pressure implicit in their joint obli- 
gation to furnish the public with coal. 

We are confident that with a continuous orderly process of investiga- 
tion and report, and, if advisable, with the timely injection of a definite 
representative of the public into the situation in case of disagreement, it 
will become very much more difficult for either side to adhere in any 
captious way to a contention that will precipitate a tie-up of the industry. 

In case a suspension occurs because of failure to reach an agreement 
before the expiration of an existing contract, there should be no question 
of the continuance of maintenance men at their occupations. Both in the 
interest of the industry and in that of the public every contract should 
provide for this contingency. 

The best approach to a remedy for the evils of the general strike will 
not, in our judgment, be found in an immediate resort to drastic prohibi- 
tory measures. Whatever artificial gap may have developed between em- 
ployer and employee, they must work together or there can be no peace 
and no real efficiency. The weight of opinion among operators and union 
officials alike is that they themselves desire to fix the fundamental terms 
upon which the industry shall operate. The most thoughtful and best 
advised among them express great confidence of their ability to do this 
in an orderly way. From our survey of the statesmanship that exists in 
the industry, it is believed that the operators and the union are equal to 
this task, if once they recognize the finality of the public insistence on 
continuous operation and address themselves single-mindedly to bring 
that object to pass. It will be necessary, however, for them to find means 
of bringing their best statesmanship to the front in connection with the 
general negotiations. They cannot perform this indispensable public duty 
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unless they emancipate themselves from the atmosphere of militancy that 
too often characterizes their proceedings. 

It is believed that the combination of continuous investigation and pub- 
licity with the possible resort to mediation at the instance of the President 
of the United States, may remove the necessity for more drastic emer- 
gency measures. The process here outlined should have a sobering in- 
fluence that will make strongly for enforcing responsibility to the public 
among representatives of both the operators and the miners. Until 
measures for holding both sides to their responsibilities have been ex- 
hausted, it will be extremely unwise for the public to embark on coercive 
measures of regulation of labor relations. 

While it is believed that the above suggestions will encourage mutual 
accommodation and agreement at the time of the renewal of negotiations 
and will therefore lessen the chances of national strikes or suspensions, 
the fundamentally constructive opportunity lies in the building up of the 
day-to-day relations within the agreement period. Improvement in in- 
dustrial relations during the life of the agreement would very considerably 
lessen the probability of a national strike. ... 

Peace with justice in the industry is the first requisite and economy fs 
the second, 


CHAPTER XII 
THE LimiTep Supply oF ANTHRACITE; PossiBLE SUBSTITUTES 


The production of anthracite is liable to sudden interruption by 
strikes in much the same way as bituminous coal, but even when 
no crisis threatens there exists a problem in adjusting the limited 
supply of this much-prized fuel to the needs of an expanding 
population. For the past ten years there has been practically no 
increase in the production of the domestic sizes suitable for house- 
nold use, although the population of the anthracite consuming ter- 
ritory has steadily increased. 

Chapter XII deals with the physical limitations on the supply 
of domestic anthracite and with the possibility of supplementing 
that supply with other domestic fuels. It is not concerned with the 
business policy of the producers, which is discussed in Chapter 
XIV. 

The capacity of the anthracite mines. The present physical 
capacity of the anthracite mines is dependent upon labor supply, 
mine development, breaker capacity and coal reserves. Granted 
plenty of labor, mine development can easily be obtained. It need 
not, therefore, be separately considered. 

In 1914 there were employed in the production of anthracite, 
179,679 men and boys. This was the maximum number ever 
attained and was reflected in a total capacity of mines, washeries 
and dredges of 115,000,000 net tons. Between 1905 and 1915 the 
number of employees was over 160,000, a maximum capacity of 
128,000,000 tons being reached in 1908, employees then numbering 
nearly 175,000. In 1920 there were 144,748 employees, with an 
estimated capacity of 102,000,000 and an actual production of 
89,598,000 net tons. Capacity closely follows increases and de- 
creases in average number of employees. Chart 29 illustrates 
graphically, production, number of employees and capacity, from 
1890 to 1921, capacity being estimated on the basis of a 308 day 
working year. 
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A survey of breaker and other mine facilities at collieries, with 
immediately available coal acreage, indicates an apparent capacity 
to handle the output of some 193,000 men, 13,000 more than 
were ever employed in any one year and 48,000 more than were 
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ANTHRACITE 
CHART 29. PRopuUCTION, NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, AND CAPACITY OF ANTHRACITE 
Mines, 1890-1921, Capacity Brrinc Estimmatep ON Basis OF A WORKING 
YEAR OF 308 Days 


working in 1920. These men could have added 30,000,000 net 
tons to the 1920 production, making a total of almost 120,000,000 
tons, assuming that the market would have absorbed this increase. 
It is, therefore, apparent that the physical factor limiting produc- 
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tion is shortage of labor. From the incomplete evidence available 
it appears that this shortage is principally one of miners’ Jaborers, 
who were formerly recruited extensively from the ranks of 
European immigrants. Restriction of immigration has curtailed 
this supply and apparently it is very difficult to secure American- 
born men for this work. 

The Commission, in its report on the anthracite industry, stated 
that: 


The observations of the engineers are...to the effect that the 
present deficit in labor is a shortage of miners’ laborers rather than of 
miners themselves, so that the present limitation of capacity cannot be 
charged to the Pennsylvania requirement of certification of miners.’ , 


The Commission concluded that: 


. . at present the supply of unskilled laborers is the immediate limit- 
ing factor in anthracite production. ... This has been the condition 
since 1916. It may not be described, however, as a physical limitation 
over which the operators have no control. Other industries employing 
similar labor have increased the working forces during this period, 
notably the bituminous mining industry, to an excessive degree. It there- 
fore appears that earnings and conditions of labor offered by the anthra- 
cite industry viewed in the aggregate have not attracted labor in the same 
degree as have the wages and conditions offered by other industries.’ 


Labor supply thus sets the immediate limit to capacity. Pro- 
duction practically reached this limit of capacity in 1918, when 
the collieries operated an average of 293 days. Since the war 
they have been running about 270 days, except, of course, during 
the strike year 1922. The figures, as reported by the companies 
to the Geological Survey, have been as follows: 


HOLS mies DO me 97 ta, 271 
O10 ee 8% Ta pe 151 (Strike year) 
Loon oA te Pah ER Sa eee 268 


Omitting the war years 1917 and 1918 there have been no 
acute shortages of anthracite except those caused by strikes. The 


2United States Coal Commission, Report on the Anthracite Coal In- 


dustry (mimeograph copy), p. 39. 
*Ibid., p. 40. 
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best production records available are those compiled by the 
United States Geological Survey. Table 70 has been abstracted 


TABLE 70 
Production of anthracite mines, dredges and washeries 


YEAR PRODUCTION 
1807 to 1820 12,000 
1830 215,272 
1840 967 , 108 
1850 4,138,164 
1860 8,115,842 
1870 15,664,275 
1880 28,649,812 
1890 46 , 468,641 
1900* 57,367,915 
1901 67,471,667 
1902* 41,373,595 
1903 74,607 ,068 
1904 73,156,709 
1905 77,659,850 
1906* 71,282,411 
1907 85,604,312 
1908 83,268,754 
1909 81,070,359 
1910 84,485, 236 
1911 90,464,067 
1912* 84,361,598 
1913 91,524,922 
1914 90,821,507 
1915 88,995 ,061 
1916 87,578,493 
1917} 99,611,811 
1918} 98 , 826 , 084 
f1919 88,092,201 
1920 89,598,249 
1921 90,473,451 
1922* 54,683,022 


* Strike years. 
t Years of very large washery production. 


from these records and shows the annual production at ten-year 
intervals from the earliest records to 1900, and for every year 
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thereafter to and including 1922. In the latter part of this table 
certain years mark the termination and renewal of contract be- 
tween mine-workers and operators, 1900, 1902, 1906, 1912 and 
1922 illustrating clearly the effect of general suspensions of work 
upon production. 

Preparation. Anthracite is generally marketed in seven differ- 
ent sizes. Efforts have been frequently made to reduce the number 
of sizes by one, two or three grades. Some operators have re- 
duced their number of sizes with varying results. Others have 
been prevented from doing so by the more diversified demand of 
a wider market. 

Multiplicity of sizes adds to the burden of cost in preparation, 
transportation and distribution. Simplification of sizes seems de- 
sirable, but, cannot be obtained without the unqualified co-opera- 
tion and unified action of dealers and producers. 

Considerably more is involved in the preparation of anthracite 
than mere sizing. The coal as mined contains foreign matter 
approaching 50 per cent of the total volume in the southern end 
of the anthracite region. This consists of rock, slate and bone 
coal. Its separation demands the construction of huge prepara- 
tion plants, known as breakers, constituting the major portion of 
the cost of a complete mining plant or colliery. 

In the breakers the larger pieces of rock are separated by hand 
and the smaller particles by one of a number of standard processes. 
The coal is crushed and screened to standard sizes and at the 
large majority of mines cleaned to a well-defined standard of 
purity, practically no “fireproof” coal coming from any of the 
regularly established producers. 

Waste. There are several sources of waste in these breakers. 
One, an absolute waste, is the coal carried away with the im- 
purities in the process of cleaning. The other is the coal smaller 
than steam sizes, which is washed away or carried in suspension 
by the water used in cleaning the coal. Together they constitute 
a serious loss. At many collieries this fine coal is removed from 
the breaker water by a thickening or sedimentation process, thus 
saving it for the future when its use will have been made more 
practical, 
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The major waste in anthracite production occurs underground 
(i. e., in the mine). This waste is at its minimum in the moderate 
sized and comparatively regular and level-lying seams of the 
northern fields and attains the maximum in a large, heavy-pitching 
and highly-disturbed seams of the southern field. It is expected 
that the future will show further improvement in mining which 
will materially decrease the present losses. 

The overall loss in mining may be still further reduced through 
recovery and utilization of the fine sizes, now either wasted or 
held for future use. Tests indicate the practicability of ultimate 
recovery and cleaning of these fine sizes—in some instances to 
1/200 of an inch, in others only to 1/50, the practical limit varying 
with the percentage of ash or impurities held in suspension with 
the coal. 

Concentration tables, hydraulic classifiers and thickeners are 
being installed, their use at many collieries having definitely 
passed the experimental stage. One operator has found a market 
for carefully-cleaned coal running about 1/16 to 1/40 inch in size. 
Another is reducing these fine sizes to dust and burning them in 
suspension with very good results. A third is converting them 
into briquets. Still another has made good domestic fuel by mix- 
ing these small sizes with bituminous slack and coking and crush- 
ing to convenient size. 

Not only may improvement be expected in the use of these fine 
sizes, but recent developments in combustion practice warrant a 
belief that the larger steam sizes will soon be extensively used as 
domestic fuels. Furnaces now exist which will readily burn 
buckwheat and rice coal, some of the more ambitious manufac- 
turers handling even barley with creditable results. Consumers are 
learning that the smaller sizes of anthracite have the same admir- 
able inherent, qualities possessed by stove and egg coal and that 
their utilization is comparatively simple. A few more years may 
see buckwheat (Buck No. 1) quite as universally applied to 
domestic use as pea is at present. 

Probable life of the anthracite coal reserves. A matter of con- 
stantly recurring interest is the probable life of the anthracite- 
producing region; that is, for how many years will an adequate 
supply of this coal be available? 
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The largest reserves are in the fields presenting the most diffi- 
cult mining conditions, the heaviest loss in mining, and the largest 
proportion of the less important steam sizes. A comparison of 
the relative exhaustion to produce a ton of domestic sizes under 
comparative conditions is shown in table 71. 

At their present rate of exhaustion the Northern and Eastern 
Middle Fields will be the first to show decreasing production. If 
the demand for anthracite persists, their waning production must 
then be made up by increased tonnages from the Western Middle 
and Southern Fields. The demand will probably still be for do- 
mestic sizes. The above table shows that in these latter fields 
production of a ton of these sizes involves a much larger inroad 


TABLE 71 

PERCENTAGE TONS 

ee oourrur | ™7o vieip a | TONS Losr per | EXHAUSTED PER 

DOMESTIC ee TON PRODUCED DOMESTIC SIZES 

D 

MorEhetnees sei. Ss.c 2065 < 70 1.43 0.49 2.13 
Eastern Middle......... 61 1.64 0.44 2.36 
Western Middle. ....... 58 Lae. 0.72 2.96 
SOE ae 53 1.89 1.04 3.85 
Entire region......... 64 1.56 0.64 2.56 


on the coal reserves. The relative proportion of this tonnage made 
up by each of these fields will therefore have a great effect upon 
their respective lives, as will the possible extent of the total de- 
mand through years to come. 

Sizes now used for steam only may then be used for domestic 
purposes. The constantly increasing cost, of production may seri- 
ously limit the demand by bringing into economic competition 
other fuels. Again, the demand may reach unexpected propor- 
tions as necessity arises for smoke abatement in congested urban 
districts. All of which goes to show that any attempt to fix a 
definite life to any specific field, or to the region as a whole, is 
extremely difficult. Furthermore, the results attained cannot be 
very reliable, no matter how carefully the estimate is made. 

With so many uncertain factors involved, not the least of which 
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is the precise amount of coal remaining in the ground, it is impos- 
sible to give exact figures as to the future life of the anthracite 
mines. Most estimates place the life at the present rate of produc- 
tion at somewhere between 60 and 120 years; say, very roughly, 
100 years. The Eastern Middle and Northern Fields, however, 
will be practically exhausted long before that period of years. 

In any case there will be some collieries in each field producing 
coal in small amounts long after these periods, but it appears that 
the expiration of 80 years will begin to see the present production 
rapidly fall. 

Substitute fuels. Substitute fuels may affect the consumption 
of anthracite and in that way have an influence on its productive 
life. Artificial gas—and within prescribed limits electricity—are 
convenient for cooking and are replacing anthracite in the cities. 
Neither is practical for heating. Oil is an economical fuel for 
cooking and is used to some extent for heating, principally because 
of its convenience. It cannot compete efficiently for this purpose 
with anthracite at its present price. Briquets either of anthracite 
or bituminous coal have not generally proved satisfactory because 
of smoke and fumes from the tar or petroleum binder. Carbo- 
coal and anthracoal have not yet been regularly produced on a 
commercial scale. Wood is used rarely and the best low volatile 
bituminous coals, though having greater heat value, are compar- 
atively dirty fuels. 

The only substitute for anthracite so far developed and at all 
comparable with its cleanliness, lack of smoke, convenience in 
use and cost is coke, a product of bituminous coal. This coke can 
be made in by-product ovens, the gas sold for cooking, lighting 
and manufacturing, and the coke delivered to the consumer at a 
dollar or two less per ton than chestnut size anthracite. 

A ton of by-product coke will supply as much heat as a ton of 
anthracite. Being lighter in weight it requires larger storage 
space, but in compensation it makes less ash. It requires no more 
skill or experience in its use than does anthracite and will win 
constantly widening application, especially in those centers remote 
from the anthracite regions, where freight rates make up too large 
a portion of the delivered price of hard coal. 
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TABLE 72 
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Distribution of consumers’ dollar paid for stove size anthracite per ton of 2000 pounds 


Chicago.... 


CITIES 


AVERAGE 
PRICE 

AT CONSUMERS’ 
cuRBt 


SS mL OUIS ena et ete stove. aid gee 


Indianapolis 


1920 
1921 
1922 


1920 
1921 
1922 


1920 
1921 
1922 
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| 
| 
is 
| 
| 
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1921 
1922 


1920 
1921 
1922 


1920 
1921 
1922 


1920 
1921 
1922 


1920 
1921 
1922 


15.86 
15.30 
15.68 


14.15 
ASei3 
TS Oe) 


13.05 
12.89 
12.93 


13.74 
13.20 
14.20 


1SEeZ, 
13.14 
13.22 


16.61 
14.48 
AS Sena¥4 


16.95 
toast 
16.57 


16.37 
15.98 
16.13 


14.75 
15.50 
SS es 


AMOUNT IN CENTS PAID OUT OF EVERY 
DOLLAR CHARGED FOR COAL AT CURB* 


Mines 


Freight 


26 
27 
23 


19 


Dealer 


* These figures were obtained from the books of retail dealers by agents of 
the Commission and cover the month of November in the three years 1920-1921 


and 1922. 
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Transportation. Summer storage of anthracite in the cellar of 
the consumer and large storage by producers and distributors 
permit a rail movement of this coal practically uniform through- 
out the year. The major portion of the product is domestic fuel. 
Anthracite mines always receive a full car supply, as car rating 
and distribution rules do not apply to anthracite as they do to 
bituminous mines, There has been no material loss of produc- 
tion in modern times because of inadequate transportation. Trans- 
portation is not considered a limiting factor, nor have there been 
any serious complaints of failure to move all the coal produced 
or demanded. 

Price. The anthracite consumer is interested primarily in the 
price he pays for coal delivered at his curb. This price consists 
of the cost of production plus the operator’s margin, which to- 
gether make the mine price, the freight rate, the dealer’s cost of 
doing business and his profit. Lacking the information necessary 
to divide these items into their cost and profit components, table 
72 shows the parts of every dollar paid by the consumers in nine 
cities, which go to the operator, the railroad and the dealer, the 
distribution being respectively to mines, freight and dealer. It is 
to be noted that the table covers stove-size coal only, and that the 
prices are for a net ton of 2,000 pounds and not the gross ton of 
2,240 pounds. 

The information upon which this table is based, and which was 
taken from the books of 91 retail dealers in the cities named by 
agents of the Commission, shows an average uniformity of mine 
price. In 1920 and 1921 the freight rates ranged from $2.45 at 
Philadelphia to $6.44 at St. Louis. In November, 1922, they were 
about 10 per cent lower than in 1920 and 1921. All commissions 
to middlemen were included in the mine price. 


CHAPTER XIII 
PRODUCTION CosTS AND THE DISTRIBUTION OF ANTHRACITE 


1. COST OF PRODUCTION 


The Commission received from the anthracite operators infor- 
mation covering their costs during the calendar years 1919-1922 
and the first quarter of 1923. It also had access to a large amount 
of similar material previously collected by the Federal Trade 
Commission. The data for the earlier years, when supplemented 
with that collected by the Coal Commission, show a ten-year 
trend of costs. That the information presented is typical is evident 
from the fact that the figures available for the years 1913-1922 
cover about 80 per cent of the commercial production during those 
years, while the figures for 1917 and subsequent periods relate 
to approximately 98 per cent of such production. All references 
to tons in this chapter are for gross tons of 2,240 pounds. 

Anthracite operators are usually classed as “railroad coal com- 
panies” and “independents.” Operators in the former class, some 
ten in number, are affiliated with the principal railroads travers- 
ing the anthracite coal region. They annually produce about 
three-fourths of the total tonnage, while the independents, of 
whom there are more than one hundred, mine the remainder. 
The railroad coal companies conduct large operations and own 
vast areas of coal land, part of which, in addition to that mined 
by themselves, is held in reserve, leased to others on a royalty 
basis or both. The independent companies as a class own very 
little coal land, but operate chiefly on a small scale on leased lands. 

In explanation of differences in sales realization the two-fold 
character of anthracite production should be remembered. Anthra- 
cite is primarily mined to secure the domestic, or what are other- 
wise known as the “prepared” sizes. The steam sizes are inci- 
dental. They are a by-product. Another source of the steam 
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sizes besides that fresh mined is the reclamation of culm banks 
and the dredging of rivers in the anthracite territory. As only 
some five per cent of the total commercial tonnage produced is 
obtained from these two latter sources, such reconditioned coal 
may be disregarded entirely here. 

The principal subdivisions of costs are (1) Labor, (2) Sup- 
plies, and (3) General Expense, the sum of these three making 
(4) Total F. O. B. Mine Cost. The information on labor and 
supplies costs, whether secured by the Federal Trade Commission 
or the Coal Commission, is practically comparable. The chief 
variation, and it is slight, lies in the figures of General Expense 
and is due to the different basis used in determining the amount 
of certain depletion and depreciation charges. The Federal Trade 
Commission always “revised” depletion and depreciation charges 
based on values in excess of the amount of original investment 
by reducing them to the original cost basis or, if this value was 
unobtainable, to the average charges shown for the field. The 
Coal Commission, on the other hand, tabulated without “revision” 
the figures which the operators in their sworn reports gave as 
being carried on their books. As a net result of this difference 
in method the average General Expense costs and likewise Total 
F. O. B. Mine costs per ton are higher for the periods beginning 
January 1, 1919, as compared with the costs for periods before 
that date by 14 cents for railroad coal companies, 17 cents for 
the larger independent companies, 15 cents for the smaller inde- 
pendents, or 15 cents per ton for all the operators considered in 
a single group. 

Selling expenses are not included in the production costs de- 
scribed above. They were treated as a deduction from total Sales 
Realization figures. By so handling them the income from coal 
sales represents the net amount actually received by operators 
for their product. This method was used by the Coal Commis- 
sion in arriving at the sales realization derived from the original 
figures reported by the operators to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. That Commission did not use this method for the figures 
shown in their published report. It found, however, that the 
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average amount of the item of Selling Expense was 10 cents per 
ton.* 

Examination of the figures available to the Coal Commission 
for 13 operators, beginning with January, 1913, showed that for 
the three years 1913-1915 total F. O. B. Mine costs or costs of 
production varied only one cent per ton from $2.30 in the former 
year to $2.29 in the latter. Sales Realizations also during these 
years showed only minor fluctuations. Seasonal changes—sum- 
mer and winter demand—in cost, however, showed a somewhat 
wider range. The wage scale for these years, 1913-1915, being 
unchanged, the differences in cost and sales realizations are pri- 
marily attributable to changes in production. These conditions 
of uniformity are in marked contrast to those found immediately 
following 1915. 

Beginning with January, 1916, increases were regular as regards 
production costs. This upward movement was caused by higher 
wages paid to labor as the result of some seven different wage 
agreements during the period 1916-1923, increased cost of mate- 
rial and supplies and higher charges for general administrative 
and overhead expenses. For the same 13 operators referred to in 
the preceding paragraph costs per ton for labor increased from 
$1.65 during the first quarter of 1916 to $3.97 for the correspond- 
ing quarter in 1923, an increase of 140.6 per cent. Supplies or 
materials costs increased during the same period for these oper- 
ators from 33 to 72 cents per ton, or 118.2 per cent. General 
expenses rose from 40 cents to 77 cents per ton (the latter figure 
being adjusted to the Federal Trade Commission basis so as to 
be strictly comparable), or an increase of 95 per cent. The result 
of these several changes in costs made an increase in the Total 
F. O. B. Mine Cost from $2.38 to $5.46 (the latter figure adjusted 
also), or 129.4 per cent.2 During this same seven-year period 


1See Federal Trade Commission Cost Reports—Coal, No. 2, Pennsyl- 
vania Anthracite, p. 48. 

2 Because of differences of accounting methods in respect to depletion 
and depreciation the General Expense and the Total F. O. B. Mine Costs 
shown on the operator’s reports to the Coal Commission, although follow- 
ing the Treasury Department’s requirements, are not strictly comparable 
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Sales Realizations of $6.67 per ton in the period January-March, 
1923, had increased $3.93, or 143.4 per cent. The increase in the 
tonnage production in the respective quarters increased only 
slightly more than 5 per cent. 

Besides the detailed information secured for the above described 
13 operators in the anthracite region, similar data were secured 
from 35 additional independent, producers, or a total of 48 iden- 
tical companies. This latter material, however, begins with the 
period January-April, 1917, and is continuous through March, 
1923, with the exception of the second and third quarters of 
1922, when there was a strike. A comparison of the total F. O. B. 
Mine costs for these 13 companies with those for 48 companies 
who produced about 90 per cent of the total fresh-mined output 
during the periods specified in the table below shows the close 
similarity existing between the two groups. This uniformity is 
largely due to the inclusion in both sets of figures of the informa- 
tion covering the ten railroad coal companies, which mine ap- 
proximately three-quarters of the tonnage produced by all the 
operators.° 

In addition to the figures given above, which cover two groups 
of identical operators over long periods, information was also 
secured from a considerably larger number of operators for each 
of the four years, 1919-1922, and for the first quarter of 1923. 
This latter information, while not covering the same operators each 
year, is very useful in showing the representative character of the 
previous data. The largest number of operators from whom 
costs were obtained for any one year by the Coal Commission was 


with the costs as determined by the Federal Trade Commission for earlier 
years. To make them comparable it is necessary to deduct 15 cents from 
the costs as now reported. Another way to make the two sets of figures 
comparable would be to add 15 cents to the costs as determined by the 
Federal Trade Commission, 

* Similar figures for these periods, showing railroad coal companies 
and independents separately and also the three principal subdivisions of 
Total F. O. B. Mine Cost (Labor, Supplies and General Expense), will 
be found in the Coal Commission’s report on “Cost of Production of 
Anthracite Coal,’ as will information covering Sales Realizations and 
Margins. 
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74 for the year 1921. Their average F. O. B. Mine Cost for that 
year was $5.85, and the production included by them was 68,120,- 
749 gross tons, or practically 95 per cent of the total commercial 
tonnage of anthracite mined in 1921. 


TABLE 73 


Total f.0.b. mine costs per ton of 13 companies and 48 companies by specified periods, 
January, 1917, to March, 1923+ 


PERIOD 13 COMPANIES | 48 COMPANIES 

Mancary Match 1 Olije mee. icc os cates eo adios $2 .62 $2.67 
Av ayel ev br Gigs, ROI Cee nh ae ae eR 2.82 2.88 
September—Novemiber, 1917. 3.2 .2.2.5 .cacen secede 3.03 3.08 
December, 1917-October, 1918.................... 3.67 3.74 
INovember—December, 1918. i565 50.524 oc sist tis ose 4.72 4.80 
Wanuaeye Narcan OlOR yc os, sere aic.stiateittatoss pace 5.06 By ils 
PxUaEH EAC LD LON nosso te ce, © die tale usisuene ewig ssspsseva le) @ ai 4.64 4.68 
Pmiv—oepiember 1 GLO. seni ss cscs cise cise = aithaue sos 4.63 4.66 
Wctaber-December, 1919). aoc cnc vcce cs v4 dees da eee 4.84 4.87 
Hangars— March O20 here fat. esse eae stone case 2,05 5.09 
ATEN SepLempEer pL 920 gaya acess tsctee, «Since Siajasolsrorele' Sot Se73 
October=December, 19200. oak acc sislerceasi aise s 5.96 6.00 
Wanuary March 19212 cor) vac. storie of cleus frets ole 5.80 5.86 
Asati OMCs 1 92 Vee sein cca hee.0 0. Noe CMO LE Oe 5 SY 5.63 
Nifiy=septenmper, 192 I peer cee cist c</sie.t,o'ehsi a 1eie.a) ee del 5.83 
Metober-December, 1921 | 5 voy. cee ee nts cusve saps sie «oe 5.92 5.95 
anuary March O22 ns vee scleachiecis «72 e0% 5.67 5.67 
ADT OCDLCINDE TL OZ2 ars <i cnceeiorsis aiveholsuslgisisir'» o/s stave s - 

October—December, 1922 5 kis ecg oc cns sn eccines 0% 5355) 5.58 
Marina nye Ware O26) more tcials Notes sis/> 10) oio/oi= «/ssaheior a. 5.61 5.66 


* Strike period. 


The following brief summary shows (table 74) the number of 
companies submitting under oath usable reports to the Coal Com- 
mission, the tonnage produced by them, and their average Total 
F. O. B. Mine Cost. 

While costs and sales realizations of anthracite operators have 


*See footnote 2. 
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been increasing within recent years, the division of the pur- 
chaser’s dollar, F. O. B. Mine, since the war has not been greatly 
changed, except as a result of the unusual market conditions with 
resultant high prices prevailing in the six-month period following 
the 1922 strike. This dislocation of operations caused a loss for 
the year 1922, when taken as a whole, although the quarterly 
periods prior and subsequent to the strike showed favorable oper- 
ating conditions. This situation is fully set forth in the Commis- 
sion’s report. 
TABLE 74 
Number of companies submitting reports to the Coal Commission, showing tonnage 
and total f.0.b. mine cost 


AVERAGE F.O.B. 


NUMBER OF ane MINE COST 
ase) COMPANIES Soa saen onl OF oN 
gross tons 
oY CALS OLO ne haces cooeiancesce eine iere ject 64 62,787,258 $4.80 
PVicarw1 92 OR pon sete nets eds tee eee 70 60,983 , 846 5.68 
VearyiO2laae, cag. Seer ee 74 68,120,749 5.85 
Vicar il O27 Bey oy nent ete (oe ee atetereeieteelt 70 37,503,198 6.50 
January-March, 1923................ 66 18,049,548 5.68 


As a result, however, of the heavy demand for coal in the last 
quarter of 1922 and the first quarter of 1923, production was con- 
siderably above that for the corresponding quarterly periods in 
the preceding three years. This temporary situation was favor- 
able to the operators, since it reduced their unit costs of produc- 
tion and increased the percentage going to form the margins. 

The following brief statement, covering January, 1919, to 
March, 1923, shows the division of the purchaser’s dollar, f. o. b. 
mine, between costs and margins of 48 identical operators. 

As already pointed out, the results shown for the first quarter 
of 1923 should be somewhat discounted as revealing what could 
be expected for the entire year, because of the abnormal market 
conditions after September, 1922. 

As indicative of the influence on costs of production of irregu- 
lar operation or an absolute suspension of work over any consider- 
able period, attention is called to the figures covering the year 
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1922, in which there was a complete cessation of mining for over 
five months. During the first quarter of 1922, when production 
was slightly above that of the preceding quarterly period in antici- 
pation of a strike beginning on April 1, 1922, the several items of 
cost, while somewhat lower, were fairly regular and comparable 
with those of similar recent quarterly periods. In the quarterly 
period immediately after the strike, costs were also lower, due to 
the heavy production to meet the abnormal demand for coal. Of 
the tonnage mined in the first three months of 1922 by the 48 
operators mentioned earlier, about 15,600,000 tons were produced 
at an average f. o. b. mine cost of $5.67, while in the last quarter 


TABLE 75 


Division of the purchasers’ dollar, f.0.b. mine, between costs and margins of 48 identical 
operators, 1919-1923 


PER CENT OF PURCHASERS’ DOLLAR TO: 
os Con 
PERIOD REALIZA- 
=o bigs iid Sup: General has Margin 
pies | pense | mine 

BvieaT LOO Fes. bciccofe a cae sistas « $5.32 | 63.35} 14.29) 12.96} 90.60) 9.40 
CATS 20 As seine lee wie Ay 2) as: oz 6.18 | 63.27| 14.24} 13.59) 91.10) 8.90 
eA NOD Meee ee won fen sn siete: 6.48 | 62.50} 13.73} 13.43} 89.66/10 .34 
NGAEN O22 Cccis es les oar eet as 2525) 63.07) 13-921 19762/102° 21) 2020" 
January—March, 1923........... 6.89 | 57.04) 10.74) 14.37) 82.15]17.85 


* Loss. 


of 1922—approximately 16,400,000—were produced at an average 
of $5.58. The total tonnage of 32,000,000 tons for the combined 
quarters was produced at an average f. o. b. mine cost of $5.62. 

In the remaining six months of 1922, the second and third 
quarters, occurred a prolonged strike of five months. In the other 
one month of the period the 48 companies produced only about 
3,000,000 tons. During this same six months, however, their 
operating figures showed an expenditure of over $46,000,000 as 
applicable to costs of production. While part of this outlay was 
for labor in maintaining the mines and for protection of the prop- 
erty, by far the greater portion was for general administrative 
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and overhead expense which is unavoidably incurred whether 
there is production or not. Thus the costs of production for the 
48 operators increased over 80 cents per ton, from an average of 
$5.62 for the first and last quarters combined, to $6.46 for the 
entire year 1922. As the average sales realization of these same 
operators for 1922 was $6.32 per ton, the strike and expenses 
incidental to it created a loss for them of 14 cents per ton. 


2. THE DISTRIBUTION OF ANTHRACITE 


The distribution problem. About 74 per cent of the total pro- 
duction of anthracite comes, as has already been noted, from the 
mines of eight large producing interests, known in the trade as 
“Companies.” These large companies sell the bulk of their prod- 
uct directly to the retailer or consumer, either through their own 
selling departments, or affiliated selling companies, or through 
contract commission sales agents, making only the minimum use 
of the independent wholesaler. The remaining 26 per cent, or 
thereabouts, is produced by over one hundred relatively small 
producers, known in the trade as “Independents.” 

In recent years the production of the “Companies” has been sold 
at, prices f. o. b. mines which are so stabilized that they do not 
fluctuate sharply with the demand for coal. Independents, except 
for a few of the larger ones, which similarly announce and main- 
tain their prices over considerable periods of time, sell their 
product at the best price obtainable on the market at any given 
time. When anthracite is plentiful they can obtain no more, and 
often obtain less, than company prices. When shortages occur, 
however, independent prices are higher than those of the com- 
panies, the amounts by which they exceed company prices being 
known as “premiums.” Under the Fuel Administration control 
during the war a premium of 75 cents per gross ton, f. 0. b. mines, 
was allowed independent producers, but during the shortage cre- 
ated by the strike of 1922, in the absence of any direct control 
over prices, premiums of $3.00, $4.00, or even $5.00 or more per 
ton at the mines were realized by certain independents on a por- 
tion of the domestic sizes they produced. 

The same difference in policy between the “companies” and 
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the “independents,” with respect to their prices f. 0. b. mines, 
runs through their methods of wholesale distribution. The “com- 
panies” generally market their coal through selling departments 
or financially affiliated sales companies, or through independent 
commission sales agencies, of much the same type as those pre- 
viously described for the large bituminous coal producers. (See 
Chapter III, p. 119.) They need not be discussed further here 
except to note that the policy of stable circular prices is carried 
through the wholesale transaction, so that the retailer buying di- 
rect from “company” connections receives his coal at prices that 
are announced periodically and remain unchanged over consider- 
able periods of time. 

The distribution of “independent” coal, on the other hand, is 
largely handled by independent wholesalers or independent com- 
mission sales agents, and their charges may add still more to the 
premiums which the independent operator often obtains. The 
tonnage handled by such independent wholesalers is relatively 
small—probably not more than 15 or 20 per cent of the entire 
output—but, as will be shown, it exercises a controlling influence 
on the retail price. The tabulation of costs and profits on page 358 
includes only such independent wholesalers and excludes two large 
general sales companies and two large commission sales agents 
which take the place of sales departments of the so-called ‘‘com- 
panies.’ 


*The sales companies and independent commission sales agents ex- 
cluded were as follows: 

a. The Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co., organized in 1912 to market the 
entire output of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., and Coxe Bros. and Co., 
Inc., representing the coal interests of the Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. 
In 1912, 97 per cent of the stock of the Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co., 
was purchased by stockholders of the Lehigh Valley Railroad. A de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court in 1920 ordered the dissolu- 
tion of intercorporate relations existing between the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road Company and its producing companies, and declared void the con- 
tract between the Lehigh Valley Coal Company and the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Sales Company. Pending the final adoption of plans to meet the 
requirements of the decree the Coal Sales Company has continued to 
purchase and market without contract the output of the coal company. 
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Premium markets offer opportunity for large profit-taking by 
independent wholesalers who buy outright and obtain title to low- 
priced coal of domestic sizes, which they can then sell at. much 
higher, or premium, prices. So attractive is this type of business 
to the speculative wholesalers that each recurrent premium market 


(“Competition in the Anthracite Industry,” a statement on behalf of the 
general policies committee of anthracite operators to the U. S. Coal Com- 
mission June 13, 1923, p. 58-59.) 

b. The Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Coal Co., organized in 
1909 to purchase at the mine mouth coal produced by the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad which wished to continue the opera- 
tion of mines but could not legally, under the Commodities clause of the 
Hepburn Act of 1906, own coal when in transit in interstate commerce 
over its railroad lines. Ninety-nine per cent of the stockholders of the 
Railroad Company subscribed for stock of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Coal Company paying their subscriptions in full from a cash 
dividend of $13,100,000 declared by the Railroad Company. A Supreme 
Court decision in 1913 necessitated the modification of contractual and 
other relations between the two companies, but the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Coal Company continued to market the coal of the Railroad 
Company until in September, 1921, the coal lands and mining operations 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad were turned over 
to the Glen Alden Coal Company. Since September, 1921, the Glen Alden 
Coal Company, the majority of the stock of which is owned by stock- 
holders of the Railroad Company has continued to sell its output through 
the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Coal Company, the stock of 
which was originally owned by stockholders of the Railroad Company 
but it is claimed has since become somewhat more widely dispersed. 
(Ibid., p. 33-48.) 

c. Williams and Peters, an independent partnership handling on com- 
mission the output of the mines of the Pennsylvania Coal Company and 
the Hillside Coal and Iron Company. The entire outstanding stock of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Company and the Hillside Coal and Iron Company is 
owned by the Erie Railroad Company. Following the death of one of 
the partners, the affairs of Williams and Peters were wound up in 1923 
and its position as commission sales agent has been taken over by Patti- 
son and Bowns, Inc., of New York City, for the eastern, and by the 
Globe Coal Company of Chicago for the western anthracite territory. 

d. Dickson & Eddy, independent sales agents for coal produced by 
the Scranton Coal Company and the Elk Hill Coal Company, the capital 
stock of both of which is owned by the New York, Ontario and Western 
Railroad Company, 
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not only stimulates the activities of those already in the trade, but 
attracts many new wholesalers, some of whom have been aptly 
characterized as “coal bootleggers.” At such times competition 
among speculative wholesalers ceases to be that of attracting the 
retailers’ tonnage by offering coal at the lowest price consistent 
with the wholesaling service rendered and becomes that of trying 
to sell the most needy retailer a car of coal at, the highest possible 
price. Other independent wholesalers, working under definite 
commission sales contracts, handle the bulk of their tonnages on 
margins that are at all times fairly commensurate with the whole- 
sale distribution services rendered. 

Investments and profits of independent wholesalers. Inquiries 
of the Commission covered the ten years from 1913 to 1922, in- 
clusive. The typical anthracite wholesaler handles both anthracite 
and bituminous, and in some cases coke as well, using the same 
investment and the same office and sales forces for both. His 
records generally do not show separately the investment, costs 
or profits for the anthracite as distinguished from the bituminous 
end of the business. The schedule used by the Commission pro- 
vided for the reporting of investments and costs in total only, but 
requested segregation of tonnages to show the quantities of an- 
thracite, bituminous and coke handled, thus making it possible to 
group separately those concerns whose tonnages were predomi- 
nantly anthracite. 

Of the total number of wholesalers whose reports were tabu- 
lated for 1913, 42 per cent handled anthracite to some extent. 
Ten years later, in 1922, the percentage reporting anthracite ton- 
nages had decreased to 30 per cent of the total number tabulated. 
Wholesalers for whom anthracite represented more than 50 per 
cent of the tonnage handled, decreased steadily, from 20 per cent 
of the total number in 1913 to about 11 per cent in each of the 
last three years of the period. In no year did wholesalers handling 
anthracite exclusively represent more than 4 per cent of the total 
number for whom reports were tabulated. 

The following table shows the average margins, profits and 
investments per ton, and rates of return on investment for two 
groups of wholesalers, the first group including those dealers re- 
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porting in each year tonnages of anthracite representing 50 per 
cent or more of the total tonnages handled by them, and the second 


TABLE 76 


Margins, profits and investments of wholesalers whose tonnages were more than 50 
per cent anthracite, 1913—1923* 


AVERAGE 
TOTAL AVERAGE AVERAGE TOTAL RATE OF 
YEAR NUMBER OS TONNAGE MARGIN PER| PROFIT PER | INVESTMENT | RETURN ON 
belohn ny mass HANDLED NET TON NET TON PER NET INVESTMENTt 
TON 


Companies handling more than 50 per cent anthracite 


cents cents cents per cent 
1913 18 10,671,494 10.8 5.4 30.9 17.4 
1914 20 10,438, 889 Le, 4.3 soil 12.9 
1915 PM 12,133,903 111 4.7 34.0 14.0 
1916 Qe, 14,522,416 15.1 8.7 33.0 20.5 
1917 27 17,055,262 DAZ 12.0 28.6 42.0 
1918 31 17,756,025 15.4 6.7 30.1 2243 
1919 35 15,509,192 U5) 74 5.6 37.9 14.8 
1920 37 17,043,248 Sul} 18.8 38.0 49.5 
1921 42 13,679,775 18.1 4.4 56.4 thot! 
1922 43 12,081, 744 22.0 6.8 63.9 10.6 


Companies handling anthracite exclusively 


1913 2 1,336,117 13.8 9.1 33.0 27.6 
1914 3 1,275,896 16.1 8.9 47 .2 18.8 
1915 4 keh ZAC 14.7 6.6 52.8 12eS 
1916 4 1,628,231 1952 10.8 54.8 19.7 
1917 i 19135293 30.5 18.8 50.1 37.5 
1918 9 2,179,401 24.4 11.6 46.0 PaaS) 
1919 9 1,864, 868 PHD AS 11.4 53.0 2S 
1920 10 1,726,422 34.1 18.2 54.0 33.6 
1921 12 1,717,403 2520 9.6 60.9 15.8 
1922 12 1,397,034 29.4 10.5 79.0 13.3 


* Compiled from ‘“The Wholesale and Retail Coal Trade,” United States Coal 
Commission, Report L., Table 4, p. 6, and Tables 20, 21, 23, and 25, pp. 21, 23 
and 24, 

} Rates of return shown in this column are obtained by dividing the total 
profit by the total investment for all wholesalers included for each year. They 
are therefore more accurate than rates based on the unit figures appearing in the 
two preceding columns because the small unit figures have been adjusted to the 
nearest tenth of a cent, thereby introducing an appreciable error for the purpose 
of percentage computation. 
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including only those companies reporting nothing but anthracite. 
All profits and rates of return were computed before payment of 
income taxes, and all margins, profits and investments shown are 
per net ton of 2,000 pounds. Investment, as here given, is the 
total of capital stock, surplus and borrowed money, including 
bonds, less goodwill and outside investments. 

It is very significant that in neither group did the increase in 
total tonnage handled keep pace with the increase in number of 
concerns reporting in the later years. For the group handling 
anthracite exclusively this is especially noticeable. In commenting 
on the excess capacity thus indicated for companies handling 
anthracite exclusively the Coal Commission stated : 


If the two companies were equipped to handle in 1913 almost as much 
coal as the twelve companies handled in 1922, it is evident that there is 
excess wholesaling capacity in the group.° 


Average margins, profits and investments per ton for whole- 
salers dealing exclusively in anthracite generally were larger than 
those for dealers combining anthracite and bituminous tonnages, 
thus reflecting the higher margins normally realized on anthracite 
coal. The larger investments per ton required to finance the 
handling of a ton of coal for both groups in the later years of the 
period covered reflect the working of two factors, the first being 
the increase in price per ton of the coal handled, and the second 
the reduced tonnage sold, resulting in a less rapid turnover of 
capital invested. 

For the group combining both anthracite and bituminous ton- 
nages average margins varying in different years from 10.8 cents 
to 31.3 cents per ton yielded profits ranging from 4.3 cents to 18.8 
cents per ton. These profits yielded percentage returns ranging 
from 7.7 per cent to 49.5 per cent on investments varying from 
28.6 cents to 63.9 cents per ton in different years. The year 1914 
yielded the smallest average profit (4.3 cents) and the year 1920 
the largest average profit (18.8 cents) per ton. In 1921 the small- 


°U. S. Coal Commission, The Wholesale and Retail Coal Trade, Mimeo- 
graphed Report L, p. 21. 
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est rate of return on investment, 7.7 per cent, was realized and 
the largest rate, 49.5 per cent, was realized in 1920. In other years 
the rates of return ranged from 10.6 per cent to 42.0 per cent 
annually. ; 

For the group handling anthracite exclusively, profits per ton, 
investments per ton and rates of return on investment were not 
subject to as wide fluctuations from year to year. Profits rang- 
ing from 6.6 cents to 18.8 cents per ton yielded percentage rates 
of return ranging from 12.5 per cent to 37.5 per cent on an invest- 
ment that varied in different years from 33.0 cents to 79.0 cents 
per ton. In only four of the ten years was the average rate of 
return on investment less than 20 per cent. 

Margins on individual sales. The average margins and profits 
shown above are based on the total tonnages handled, including 
for wholesalers handling anthracite exclusively, both domestic 
and steam sizes in varying proportions, and for all others, bitu- 
minous coal as well. Furthermore, the averages shown above 
include margins of wholesalers operating under commission sales 
contracts limiting more or less strictly the amount of margins 
realized as well as margins realized on coal handled as indepen- 
dent merchants. For margins realized on the latter type of busi- 
ness the only limiting factor is the business policy of the whole- 
saler and the market situation at the time sales are made. 

Prior to 1917 large tonnages of anthracite were wholesaled on 
margins not exceeding 15 cents per gross ton for domestic and 
10 cents per gross ton for steam sizes. During 1917 and 1918 the 
Federal Fuel Administration established maximum margins for 
wholesalers not physically handling anthracite coal at 20 cents per 
gross ton east of Buffalo and 30 cents west of that point. At the 
present time large tonnages of coal are handled on commissions 
or margins not exceeding 25 cents per ton. 

In taking a cross-section of the wholesale trade during the dis- 
turbed market in the fall of 1922, the Commission found that 
much of the tonnage reported for the week of November 19 to 
25, 1922, was handled at margins not exceeding 25 cents per gross 
ton, but that a considerable part of the tonnage reported bore 
margins of $1.00 or more, the highest on any one sale being $2.67 
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per gross ton. Still other sales during this week were made at a 
loss.? 

Speculative transactions among wholesalers in times of panic 
markets result in the “pyramiding” of margins of two or more 
wholesale transactions in the price finally paid by the retailer. So 
far as indicated by the Commission’s inquiries covering many 
thousands of tons of premium coal bearing “pyramided” margins 
of two or more wholesalers during the premium market of 1922- 
1923, the principal source of such coal was the mines of inde- 
pendent producers. Stray cars of “company” coal escaping from 
regular “company” distribution channels in which “company cir- 
cular” prices prevail and losing their identity in passing through 
the hands of independent wholesalers in a few instances became a 
source of large profit to the wholesalers, but the number of cars 
so escaping from “circular” distribution agencies and becoming 
premium coal, so far as indicated by the Commission’s inquiries, 
was very small. 

In tracing the movement of 802 cars of premium coal of domes- 
tic sizes purchased by New England retailers from wholesalers 
during the winter of 1922-23, the Commission found that 500 cars 
passed through the hands of but one wholesaler at margins rang- 
ing from 20 cents to $3.00 per gross ton, the average for the 500 
cars being 86 cents per ton; 251 cars passed through the hands 
of two wholesalers whose combined margins ranged from nothing 
to $4.75 per ton, the average being $1.75 per ton; 47 cars passed 
through the hands of three wholesalers whose combined margins 
ranged from 90 cents to $4.03 per ton, and 4 cars passed through 
the hands of 4 wholesalers whose combined margins ranged from 
$1.00 to $1.51 per ton. The wholesalers handling 408 cars, or 
approximately 50 per cent of the cars traced, added from $1.00 
to $4.75 per ton to the prices paid by the retailers. On 302 cars, 
or approximately 38 per cent of the high premium coal traced, 
the prices paid by retailers were enhanced by amounts generally 
ranging from $1.00 to $3.00 or $4.00 per ton on account of the 
“pyramiding” of the margins of two or more wholesalers han- 


‘Ibid., Table 1 facing p. 3. 
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dling it. The 802 cars traced constituted a representative sample 
of the highest priced coal sold by wholesalers, which in turn rep- 
resented an undetermined part of the 15 or 20 per cent of the 
total anthracite supply sold at premium prices. Notwithstanding 
the smallness of the proportion of the total supply affected by the 
“pyramiding”’ of wholesale margins, such high priced coal had a 
disproportionately large influence upon retail prices, as the small 
percentage of highest price coal entering a given market tended 
to become the factor which determined the retail price level. 

The anthracite producer, under the necessity of finding an outlet 
for his steam sizes, frequently offers coal in blocks consisting 
of both steam and domestic sizes. In times of shortage these 
offerings may include an unusually large proportion of steam sizes 
at prices higher than the steam market at the time. At such times 
the wholesaler, anxious to obtain domestic sizes, sometimes buys 
steam sizes, which he must market at a loss, provided he cannot 
in turn force them upon some needy retailer along with domestic 
sizes which the dealer greatly needs. Such sales of steam sizes 
at a loss are frequently cited by wholesalers as a justification for 
high margins taken on domestic sizes. 

An inquiry by the Commission regarding margins realized 
during the month of August, 1923, when there was active demand 
for domestic sizes at high premium prices, but a dull steam coal 
market, produced statements indicating that 76 wholesalers han- 
dled a total of 147,180 tons of steam anthracite at an average mar- 
gin above cost of 18 cents per ton. Only three of these wholesalers 
sold their steam sizes at less than the price paid for them by 
amounts averaging 2.6 cents, 3.8 cents and 4.7 cents per ton, re- 
spectively, for the three wholesalers. These three wholesalers 
realized average margins of $1.75, $.875 and $.551 per ton, re- 
spectively, on much larger tonnages of domestic sizes, with the 
result that the total anthracite business done netted them re- 
spectively $1.116, $.772 and $.230 per ton over and above cost 
of coal handled.® In so far as the showing for the 76 dealers is 


*Ibid., Table 26, p. 27. 
*Tbid., p. 40-41. 
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typical of the independent wholesale trade generally it would not 
appear that losses on steam sizes can justify the high margins 
taken on domestic sizes in times of shortage. 

In its tracing of cars of anthracite through the hands of two 
or more wholesalers the Commission found in a number of in- 
stances chains of separately incorporated wholesalers, which are 
closely allied in economic interest with each other and with certain 
of the smaller independent anthracite producers. In times of 
shortage coal is passed from one member to the other of such 
chains, each member taking a margin on the transaction. The 
Commission also found instances in which the mixing of low- 
priced company and high-priced independent coal, and the sale 
of the mixture at high prices; the misuse of reconsignment to 
cause company coal to lose its identity, and other devices were 
resorted to by wholesalers to exact the largest profits possible 
under existing premium market conditions. The total tonnage 
affected by such activities was comparatively small. The practices 
described are typical of the methods of the so-called “coal boot- 
legger” rather than of the wholesaler conducting his business on 
a sound business basis. 

Conclusions respecting anthracite wholesaling. The Commis- 
sion recognized that the wholesaler is a necessary factor in the 
distribution of anthracite, especially to the small independent 
producer, whose tonnage is inadequate to support a widespread 
sales organization, but also that because of conditions of over- 
development, speculation and duplication of function the activi- 
ties of independent wholesalers in times of shortage tend unduly 
to enhance prices to the consumer. Viewing the wholesaling of 
anthracite as a business affected with a public interest, the Com- 
mission recommended that a Federal agency be created “with 
power to require financial and operating reports, to prescribe 
uniform methods of cost accounting and to determine the con- 
ditions on which coal may be shipped in interstate commerce.” 
The Commission recommended that any fixing of jobbers’ prices 
in an emergency should take the form of limiting to a definite 
maximum amount per ton the margins that may be taken by one 
or more wholesalers intervening between the mine and the re- 
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tailer, the maximum amount to be the same whether taken by one 
or by two or more wholesalers. 

The retail problem. Wherever anthracite coal is used as house- 
hold fuel the retailer is a necessary factor in its distribution. Yet 
the retailer who handles anthracite exclusively is no less rare than 
the wholesaler who handles no other kind of coal. In the North- 
eastern part of the United States, where its consumption is 
densest, anthracite represents the bulk of the tonnage of the aver- 
age retailer, but where its consumption is less dense the reverse 
is the case. 

Most of the difficulties that must be met, by the anthracite re- 
tailer arise out of the general conditions as to natural monopoly, 
concentration of ownership, limited production with respect to 
demand, and frequently recurring premium markets described in 
the preceding section. It is therefore necessary only to outline at 
this point how these conditions affect the retailer. 

Well-established business connection with an adequate and de- 
pendable source of supply is of prime importance to the retailer 
for several reasons. Naturally the most desirable connection is 
that with one or more of the large railroad coal companies or 
their commission sales agencies that sell their tonnages at prices 
showing the least fluctuation with changes in demand. The next 
most desirable business relationship is with large “independents” 
who announce and observe prices in a manner similar to the “com- 
panies,” and the least desirable is with the remaining “inde- 
pendent” operators and wholesalers whose prices fluctuate with 
every change in demand. 

The typical retailer probably is one who is recognized as a 
regular customer of one or more “company” sources that furnish 
the bulk of his supply, which he ekes out by purchases from inde- 
pendent producers and wholesalers. Frequently recurring periods 
of premium markets have made connection with low-priced “com- 
pany” sources of such importance that many retailers have come 
in recent, years to live almost in fear and trembling lest they lose 
their position as preferred customers with the big companies. 

Periods of premium prices impose sharp limitations upon com- 
petitive retailing, and make good business connection with low- 
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priced sources of supply more important than efficient retailing 
in determining the success or failure of retailers. Under the 
theory that there normally will be but one price at retail for coal 
in a given market at a given time, the highest priced coal neces- 
sary to supply the market becomes the determining factor for retail 
prices. Retailers purchasing low-priced anthracite cannot in 
times of shortage get enough coal to supply the market, hence 
there is no incentive to cut prices below those established by 
dealers buying premium coal. On the other hand, there is every 
incentive to advance prices to obtain the added profits to be made 
thereby. 

To test the operation of the theory outlined above a comparison 
was made of the wholesale prices of “company” and “independ- 
ent” coal in the cities of New York and Philadelphia, as published 
in the trade papers, and of the wholesale and retail prices in 51 
coal in the cities of New York and Philadelphia, as published in 
the trade papers, and of the wholesale and retail prices in 5] 
cities as published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. As the 
result of this study the Commission stated that: 


“Independent” coal, representing 25 per cent of the country’s production, 
tends to be the determining factor affecting the retail price level in times 
of high premium markets, while “company” coal representing 75 per cent 
of the total production is the determining factor in more normal times. 
The degree to which retail prices reflect the full premium paid on “inde- 
pendent” coal in times of high prices depends upon the amount of competi- 
tion existing between dealers having big “company” connections and those 
who are dependent upon “independent” sources for their supply. Indica- 
tions are that during the recent shortage... retail prices moved ap- 
proximately in accordance with the theory stated at the outset, namely 
that advances in retail prices during times of shortage approximate those 
of “independent” coal.” 


Margins on anthracite. Dealers throughout the anthracite terri- 
tory reported the margins realized on anthracite coal. By margin 
is meant the difference between the cost of coal f. 0. b. cars at the 
dealer’s yard (including price paid at mine and freight) and the 
price at which the coal is sold at retail. The margin covers both 
the retailer’s delivery expenses and his net profit. 


Thid., p. 88-93. 
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Anthracite margins varied widely with the amount of service 
rendered. Prices paid by the dealers also affected the amounts 
of margins realized in the same market by dealers selling at prac- 
tically the same prices per ton. Margins reported for the year 
1922 generally fell within the range from $.75 to $3.50 per ton. 
The lowest margin reported by a dealer was 13 cents per ton and 
the highest $6.05 per ton. Low margins generally were due to 
purchase of premium coal, which was sold in price competition 
with coal from low-priced “company” sources. 

A striking example of the effect of premium and low-priced 
“company” sources on the margins of retailers was shown for two 
Philadelphia dealers during the month of November, 1922. Both 
sold stove coal at $14.50 per gross ton. The first, purchasing 
low-priced “company” coal, realized $5.25 per ton margin, and the 
second, purchasing only premium coal, sold his coal for 9 cents 
per ton less than it cost f. o. b. cars at his yard. During the same 
month a dealer in New York City selling at $13.25 per net ton 
realized a margin of $4.51 per ton, while another dealer in the 
same city selling at $13.75 per ton realized but $2.50 per ton. Simi- 
lar differences were characteristic of the anthracite trade through- 
out the country. It frequently happened that owing to the pur- 
chase of premium coal, dealers charging the highest prices real- 
ized lower margins than others in the same market who sold at 
lower prices tonnages that were drawn largely, or in some cases 
wholly, from low-priced “company” sources. 

Average margins and profits in the anthracite territory, As 
stated above, the typical anthracite dealer also handles some bitu- 
minous coal, hence it is impossible in the strict sense of the word 
to segregate a representative group of retailers handling nothing 
but anthracite. Table 77 shows the tonnages handled and the 
average Margins, profits and investments per ton, and rates of 
return on investments for two groups of retailers consisting 
of 86 dealers in New England and 69 dealers in the Middle 
Atlantic States. Both regions are heavy anthracite consumers 
and the tonnages of both groups are largely anthracite. The 
period covered includes five years, 1918 to 1922, inclusive. 
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Average margins realized by the New England dealers gener- 
ally were about 50 cents per ton higher than those of the Middle 
Atlantic States dealers. Average rates of return on investment, 
however, are similar for the two groups except for the year 1920, 
when the rate of return for the Middle Atlantic States dealers 
was about 6 per cent higher than that for the New England States 
dealers. 

TABLE 77 


Retail tonnages, average margins, profits and investments and returns on investment 
for representative dealers of the eastern anthracite territory, 1918—1922* 


| AVERAGE AVERAGE AVERAGE RATE 
YEAR TONNAGE MARGIN PER NET PROFIT PER INVESTMENT OF RE1URN ON 
TON TON PER TON INVESTMENT 
New England States (86 companies) 
per cent 
1918 2,889 ,091 $2 .270 $0 .416 $2 .576 16.1 
1919 2,543,698 2.432 .366 3.188 41.5 
1920 2,601 , 293 2.924 .610 3.262 18.7 
1921 2,379 327 2.807 .546 4.141 13.2 
1922 2,190,437 2.948 .587 4.292 13.7 
Middle Atlantic States (69 companies) 
1918 6,432 ,014 $1 814 $0 .428 $2 .308 18.5 
1919 6,117,328 1.894 344 2.467 13.9 
1920 6,417, 844 Ph BRIS: .631 2.496 2573 
1921 6,106,032 2.542 DOD 3.241 16.5 
1922 5,749 , 391 1, BEM .390 3.707 10.5 


* Compiled from ‘The Wholesale and Retail Coal Trade,” United States 
Coal Commission, Report L, Retail Section, Table 2, facing p. 53. 


In general, the retail trade is overdeveloped, many cities having 
retail facilities at least double those necessary to handle the ton- 
nage consumed. This overdevelopment results in large invest- 
ments in yard and delivery facilities, necessitating high profits 
per ton to yield even moderate rates of return on investment. 
In its conclusions respecting the retail trade the Commission 
expressed the belief that even making due allowance for retain- 
ing sufficient retailing capacity to meet the peak demand of winter 
the same retail service could be given in many markets at less 
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cost to the consumer if there were a small number of dealers using 
their facilities more nearly to capacity. It was also pointed out 
that periods of shortage and premium prices place sharp restric- 
tions upon competitive retailing. The Commission felt that even 
though in many cases public dissatisfaction with the retailer’s 
prices for anthracite is well founded, not all the blame should be 
placed upon him until the public has itself assumed the responsibil- 
ity of ascertaining whether it all belongs there, or whether it should 
be divided between the retailer and other links in the distribution 
chain. To make well-balanced judgments possible the Commis- 
sion recommended the collection and publication currently of 
statistics regarding the production and distribution of anthracite 
which would enable the public to act intelligently in demanding 
its coal at a fair price from each of the factors engaged in its 
distribution.4 

The Commission believed that the competitive nature of the 
retail trade makes regulation of retail prices unnecessary except 
in cases of emergency shortage. Such regulation, when necessary, 
was regarded as a local responsibility to be undertaken after care- 
ful study of existing local conditions. The Commission recom- 
mended that in fairness both to the consumer and the retailer, 
any attempt at local retail price control should take the form of 
regulation of margins rather than the fixing of definite prices 
per ton. 


“ This condition of excess facilities is, of course, characteristic not only 
of coal, but of other lines of retailing as well. 


CHAPTER OXIV 
COMPETITION AND COMBINATION 


With a natural monopoly of anthracite resources and a large 
and steady market for the domestic sizes suitable for house- 
hold fuel, the reasonableness of the producers’ profits and the 
nature of the business organization which they have built up 
were then examined. 


1. CORPORATE ORGANIZATION OF THE ANTHRACITE INDUSTRY 


The corporate organization of the anthracite industry is in 
striking contrast to the lack of organization in the bituminous 
industry. 

History. To understand the present organization of the anthra- 
cite industry a brief historical preface is necessary... As the Com- 
mission pointed out: 


In the first half of the nineteenth century the new fuel gave impetus 
to the building of canals and railroads, but later these “anthracite” roads 
sought and gained control of the coal lands, forming a combination of 
mining and transportation that has been declared illegal by the courts 
within the past fifteen years, although investigation of the effect of com- 
bination began under a legislative committee appointed just one hundred 
years ago. 

... Lhe early history of the industry was one of pioneer enterprise 
in the face of risks and discouragement, a typical American story of in- 
itiative, energy, and courage. It is a story of discouraging pioneering and 
slow development of a market, followed by feverish and ruthless com- 
petition of carriers for an increasing traffic, peace in the coal business 
coming only through pools and agreements expressing community of 
railroad interests. A number of competing railroad companies built lines 


1For a more complete account see Jones, “Anthracite Coal Combina- 
tion in the United States,” General Policies Committee of Anthracite Oper- 
ators, “Competition in the Anthracite Industry” (Philadelphia, 1923), and 
Walker, “The Development of the Anthracite Combination,’ Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science (Philadelphia, 
Jan., 1924). 
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to tap the region, and in the natural desire to obtain traffic entered the 
business of mining and bought up what was left of the coal-bearing 
lands. In their haste to prevent other railroads from entering their 
territory, certain of these carriers bought recklessly, and at what were 
then high prices, a vast speculative reserve of coal lands, an amount of 
coal in the ground that they could not hope to transport to market in 
less than ‘scores, if not hundreds, of years. The industry was overde- 
veloped much as the bituminous industry is now. Overproduction and 
slack time were the rule. Prices were low, competition was expensive, 
and profits were small. When the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission 
made its report 20 years ago, the industry was only just recovering from 
a six-year period of overproduction due to mine inflation, when the mine 
workers especially had shared in the serious losses in that they could be 
given employment for only 160 to 175 days in the year. It is significant 
that the Commission attributed the betterment in the conditions in the 
anthracite industry in 1901 in part to “the gradual concentration of an- 
thracite mining properties in the hands of fewer corporations.” 

In order to stabilize the industry and to escape from the results of 
excessive competition, the railroads and their subsidiary mining companies 
resorted to pooling of traffic, limitation of output, and other devices. 
These devices to limit competition provoked much popular criticism and 
some of them have since been declared illegal by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. One of these devices existed fourteen years before it 
was finally overruled by the courts. It consisted in joint ownership by 
the several anthracite roads of the Temple Iron Company, upon whose 
board of directors were represented all the railroad interests of the 
region. In 1912 the Supreme Court held that the Temple Iron Company 
was a combination in restraint of trade and ordered it dissolved. “It 
has been,” said the Court, “an efficient agency for the collective activities 
of the defendent carriers for the purpose of restraining competition in 
the transportation and sale of coal in other States.” 

Another device was a marketing arrangement, the so-called percentage 
contracts, under which the railroad companies purchased the full output 
of the individual operators, paying eventually as much as 65 per cent of 
the average tidewater price, a percentage somewhat related to the high 
offers of projected competing lines. Orders under these contracts being 
apportioned according to colliery capacity, one result of the plan was to 
stimulate mine development without exerting any competitive influence on 
the market. This non-competitive marketing, which existed for 20 years, 
was finally terminated by the Court decree of 1912. 

The principal and underlying method of limiting competition was the 
ownership of coal-mining and coal-selling companies by the railroads. 
The Hepburn Act, passed by Congress in 1906, largely with the relations 
of the anthracite carriers and their subsidiary mining companies in mind, 
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prohibited a railroad from entering directly or indirectly into the produc- 
tion and sale of coal in competition with any shipper on its lines. Suits 
brought by the Government in 1908 later resulted in decisions of the 
Supreme Court directing the divorce of the coal and the railroad proper- 
ties of three of the principal anthracite interests. 

Since 1923, when the Commission made its report, there have been cer- 
tain changes in the direction of more complete segregation of coal prop- 
erties from railroads. The situation is here described as it then appeared 
to the Commission. 


Conditions in 1923. As a result of this historical evolution, the 
anthracite operators of today fall into two groups: The “Rail- 
road Coal Companies” and the “Independents.” In the report of 
the Commission the former group included the Delaware and 
Hudson Company and Hudson Coal Company (shown as one 
operator), the Pennsylvania Coal Company, Hillside Coal and 
Iron Company, Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, Lehigh 
Valley Coal Company, Coxe Bros. and Company, Inc., Scranton 
Coal Company, Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Com- 
pany, Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre Coal Company and the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad Company, with its successor, 
the Glen Alden Coal Company. The Susquehanna Coal Company, 
at one time a “railroad coal company,” is now classed as one of 
the “independents.” 

The degree of combination and its effect on competition, as 
found by the courts in the dissolution cases, is significant. Eight 
producing companies, affiliated to some extent with the railroads, 
produce 74 per cent of the total output and control 90 per cent of 
the underground reserves. The remaining 26 per cent, of the out- 
put is contributed by a number of independent companies. The 
largest of these “independents” retains a community of interest 
with one of the railroads, and nine others control 13 per cent of 
the output. Until the decree of the Supreme Court went into effect 
the Reading and an affiliated company, the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, produced 20 per cent, of the total annual output and con- 
trolled more than half of the unmined reserves. Through these 
affiliations of railroads and mining companies the same financial 
interest controlled both the production and the transportation of 
coal, and commonly also its wholesale distribution, either through 
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the selling department of the mining company or through a sep- 
arately incorporated, but financially related selling company. 

The “independents” have been losing ground in the proportion 
of the total output produced, through absorption by the larger 
companies and through gradual exhaustion of their lands. In 1895 
the “independents” produced 45 per cent of the tonnage; in 1905, 
25 per cent; in 1921, even after dissolution of the Temple Iron 
Company, 24 per cent and, indeed, if the Susquehanna Collieries 
Company be included with the “railroad” group, the proportion 
of the total annual production of anthracite contributed by the 
“independents” in 1921 would be only 19 per cent. 

In its report on the anthracite industry, the Commission de- 
clared that: 


Real benefits have flowed to the public from strongly financed com- 
panies, although these benefits were largely offset in earlier years by the 
illegal practices which the courts condemned, The anthracite mines have 
conserved the country’s coal resources by steadily increasing the percent - 
age of coal in the ground recovered and sent to market; they have econ- 
omized in the capital employed by a closer adjustment of mine capacity 
to production and in man power by largely eliminating the cost of idle 
days for men as well as for plants, resulting in a corresponding improve- 
ment in the economic condition of the mine workers. 

The close-knit organization of the industry has proved its capacity for 
public service during periods of acute shortage. The control of distri- 
bution during the crisis of 1922-23, which has already been described, 
was left largely to the big companies themselves, and their per- 
formance, the Commission stated, “would have been impossible in the 
competitive bituminous coal industry which possesses neither the records, 
the machinery, nor the discipline necessary for such an undertaking.” 
* * * “This Commission desires to pay public tribute to the re- 
straint and good judgment displayed by the responsible shippers of anthra- 
cite during that trying period. In a less centralized industry prices could 
have been held down only by arbitrary Government action such as was 
authorized during the war by the Lever Law.” 

The development of large and strong companies with centralized con- 
trol may be a source of danger as well as of benefit. Ownership by rail- 
roads of the mines whose product they transported resulted in conditions 
fundamentally unsound. Financially weak roads have owned what are 
believed to be profitable mines, much stronger roads have been burdened 
with much poorer mines, and dividend-paying roads have been favored 
with dividend-paying mines, with the net result that the record of this 
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mixture of transportation business with mining business is full of un- 
certainties as to what have been the real profits and on what investment 
these profits have been earned. It is a wise national policy that has 
forced the separation of the two types of business, the actual relationship 
of which should be publicly known, not concealed in a maze of accounts. 


Finally, the Commission stated its general views in the follow- 
ing language: 


The fundamental fact in the anthracite coal problem is that heretofore 
these limited and exhaustible natural deposits have been in the absolute 
private possession of their legal owners, to be developed or withheld at 
will, to be leased for such royalties as could be exacted, to be transported 
and distributed at such rates and in such manner as a double-headed 
railroad and coal combination might find most advantageous from the 
point of view of private profit, to be sold at such prices as could be main- 
tained by the restriction of output and the elimination of independent 
competitors, through such means as the maintenance of freight rates bur- 
densome except to those who, owning both mines and railroads, could 
afford to be indifferent as to whether their revenue came from the one 
source or the other. 

The Commission does not recommend the abolition of existing property 
rights, however much might be said for the view that mineral deposits 
should have been held from the beginning as national rather than indi- 
vidual property. The Commission does not recommend Government own- 
ership either by purchase at present value or by expropriation. It does, 
however, hold the view that a limited natural monopoly like anthracite, 
held by a relatively small number of individuals, estates, and companies, 
and supplying a necessity of life for millions of our people, cannot con- 
tinue to be treated as if it were not affected by a public interest. 


/'ss MARGINS, INVESTMENTS AND PROFITS 


The investment and profits of anthracite operators is a compli- 
cated subject. The Commission said: 


The Commission has found itself confronted with conflicting claims 
as to the basis upon which the rate of income should be reckoned. One 
claim is that the current market value is the proper measure of value. 
Another that the income should be reckoned upon original cost; another 
that it should be determined with reference to cost of reproduction. The 
Commission has deemed itself justified in finding as a fact that the mining 
and transportation of coal in interstate commerce impresses that com- 
modity with a public use. The problem of valuing anthracite, therefore, 
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while not strictly analogous, bears some resemblance to the problem of 
valuing a public utility for the purpose of regulating rates. It will not be 
found that the courts have laid down a single formula for ascertaining 
value. Each case seems to rest upon its own merits and the courts have 
considered original cost, stock and bond issues, and the cost of reproduc- 
tion, and have been governed in their decisions sometimes by one element 
and sometimes by another. As the Commission is not called upon to de- 
termine judicially the valuation of these properties, it does not deem it 
prudent to lay down a rule for making such valuation. The Commission 
has rather deemed it to be its duty to set forth for the use of Congress 
and the public all the information on these subjects which it has been 
able to obtain. 


Much of what has been said in Chapter III in regard to the 
margin and to the determination of investment and rate of profit 
applies equally to the problems met in considering the anthracite 
industry, and will not be repeated here. 

The margin. Some light, on profits is thrown by the margin per 
ton. The margin is the difference between the cost of production 
and the average sales realization, f. o. b. mine, on all coal sold. 
Selling prices alone cannot be compared with the average cost of 
production. Since only the anthracite coal in sizes above pea sells 
at, prices generally higher than the average cost of mining, and the 
steam sizes sell considerably below that cost, market prices give 
little clue, except as the operator’s proportion of large sizes and 
small sizes is known. But the average sales realization on all 
sizes can be compared with average cost for the same company 
or for groups made up of the same companies. The margin 
includes all the earnings from the mining of coal available for 
payment on account of capital, whether paid out in Federal taxes, 
as interest, as dividends, or reserved as surplus. The margin is, 
therefore, simply what capital, whatever its amount in the busi- 
ness, received for services rendered in mining the average ton of 
coal, and thus the margin per ton as capital’s wage is fairly com- 
parable in nature with the wages paid per ton to mine labor. The 
margin is not the same as profit. From it must first be deducted 
Federal taxes and interest on borrowed money before the amount 
available for the owners of the business is known. Even then 
it cannot be translated into terms of per cent return on the invest- 
ment until the investment per ton is known, and as the investment 
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of different operators varies, so the margin necessary to profitable 
operation varies from operator to operator. 

Range of margins. The margins of anthracite operators show 
wide variations. In the year 1921 there were three operators who 
reported to the Commission a margin in excess of $1.50 a ton. 


TABLE 78 
Range in margin per ton—1921 


(Fresh-mined coal, all companies reporting representing 99 per cent of the 
commercial tonnage) 


CUMULA- 
Mower or | mnopucrion | ZEST | rvs 
gross tons 
Companies reporting cost in excess 
Gtcalesirealiza tions, «joc -.5;.'-< 5: 39 4,933,000 eee Uf 
Companies reporting a margin of: 
SOVOL-O NOL oe. has cise ae se 2 3,460,000 sil 1253 
EOS ae OO rire endevra tn cea as 1 190,000 aS 12.6 
OSC AES es cas eee 1 67,000 ll 12.7 
BS a LO ried os we isin e Sata 2 239 ,000 4 13.1 
AS Is a CO ARE 6 1,918,000 2.8 15.9 
ALO Es Seiten sae @ 2,453,000 3.6 19.5 
PA AS eet hels wiaiele ie nie eds 5 14,529,000 PHL 8 40.8 
EO eID ch ect ch eats ai 5,0 4 16,272,000 2309 64.7 
BO er OO telnet is inate ase tes it 98 ,000 A 64.8 
R/O IES LO at toasts eeetar ile was 3 6,954,000 10.2 dion 
POOH OOS cereals cs, sess 3 11,032,000 16.2 91.2 
SOU CAS eh ras Pree 2 839 , 000 ih7 92.4 
LOOT DA ee iva lest os ere es ia. e 92.4 
EST A at manera ae 92.4 
TESTE LA7 Ce ie eee einer %, 5,136,000 7.6 100.0 
BP otalentees weve) ctoes emis ance 74 68,120,000 | 100.0 100.0 


One of these was a railroad coal company and two were small in- 
dependents. Together they mined 7.6 per cent of the total output. 
But in the same year there were eight other operators who reported 
to the Commission a loss of over $1.50 per ton. These eight opera- 
tors were all very small producers, and together they contributed 
but one per cent of the total output. They were “independents” 
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who had high costs and who could not get satisfactory prices 
under the market condition of that year. 

Between these extremes were ranged the remainder of the 74 
companies reporting, as shown in table 78. 

In all there were 39 companies in 1921 that reported to the 
Commission either no margin or a sales realization less than cost. 
In the aggregate they produced 7.2 per cent of the total output. 
The average margin for the entire 74 companies was 54 cents, but 
an average composed of such unlike elements may be very mis- 
leading. While the average was 54 cents, 12.6 per cent of the out- 
put was produced at margins less than 10 cents, and 19.5 per cent 
was produced at a margin less than 40 cents. Much the same 
situation is shown by the figures for other years.? 

Like the other data on costs, sales realization and margin pre- 
sented by the Commission, the foregoing figures are compiled from 
the reports as submitted under oath by the operators without 
revision in any way by the accountants of the Commission. The 
size of the margin, therefore, depends to some extent upon the 
bookkeeping practices of the company. Different bookkeeping 
practice, especially with respect to depletion and depreciation, 
might show larger margins, or might raise a company from the 
group showing costs greater than sales realization into the group 
showing a margin.® 

*It is characteristic of the anthracite industry with its large varia- 
tions in cost that at the same level of prices some operators make large 
margins and others make small margins. There are, to be sure, some 
other causes of this great spread in margins besides the simple variation 
in the production costs of the companies. The margin depends on price, 
as well as upon cost, and the prices of the “independents” are generally 
higher than those of the “railroad coal companies,” in times of shortage 
and lower in times of abundant supply. The differences between the cus- 


tomary price policies of these two classes of anthracite operators have 
already been pointed out. 

*For example, in the year 1920 one of the largest railroad coal com- 
panies, in its cost reports to the Commission, showed a cost 14 cents per 
ton in excess of sales realization. The same company also furnished the 
Commission with its income account, which instead of a loss showed a 
net income of $3,270,344 or 40 cents per ton produced. The difference, it 
was explained by the company, arose chiefly from a difference in deple- 
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In partial explanation of the large number of companies report- 
ing no margin or a cost in excess of sales realization, it should be 
noted that this group includes a number of subsidiaries of other 
more prosperous companies and that the interest as a whole may 
show a profit, although the books of the subsidiary show a loss. 
The fact remains that the anthracite mining industry is charac- 
terized by the widest variation in profit and all proposals to limit 
prices, as was done, for example, by the Fuel Administration 
during the war, must be considered in the light of their effect 
upon the no-profit small-margin operators and not alone upon the 
average operator. The margins of the high-profit companies are 
clearly larger than necessary to return an adequate income on 
the average investment, but the effect of any cut in the margin 
must be gauged not only with respect to the average operator or 
to the high-profit operator, but also with respect to the low-profit 
operator. 

Trend in margins, 1913-1923. The average margin does not dis- 
close the range in profits, but the average for the same companies 


tion charges. A higher rate of depletion was charged in its cost report 
to the Commission than was carried upon its books of account, from 
which books stockholders’ dividends and profit and loss accounts are 
calculated, 

The company furnished the Commission with a statement of the 
amounts by which its income, as shown by the books of account, exceeded 
the figures of net income on its cost reports. These amounts were as 
follows: 


WENO: scr Resi ASCE Aca tintin SCO ONSET Aer a $1,325,277 
2 RR ee er eae ee ay le eine Sales Si a aletelel Salpeter als 1,601,408 
TOE ccdincihe Orie oO OIS OR SD HRI EACE SOR Oe ee Rrra Dh 4/4 
NGL a antic dtd CRORE OTIC Cerra ee oe 3,515,103 
AOC SMEG AUItAT VN LAT CIN ar acteesseigiewe cor cyain. inte (0.< (0s njelarersveleis-eiciwievs 281,768 


The very large difference in 1922 was due chiefly to an item of nearly 
$2,000,000 for “maintenance expense during strike” included in the cost 
reports to the Commission though not charged against income on the 
company’s books of account. 

Obviously, had the cost reports of this company been based on the same 
practice as its books, the margins it showed in 1919, 1921 and 1923 would 
have been larger, and its loss of 14 cents per ton in 1920 would have been 


converted into a margin. 
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over a series of years will indicate whether profits are increasing 


or decreasing. 


The Commission’s report on “Cost of Production of Anthracite” 
showed that present margins per ton are much larger than those 
before the war. The following table shows the margins for thir- 


TABLE 79 


Changes of margins 1913-1923 for 13 large operators 


PERIOD 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922* 


January—March, 1922 
October-December, 1922 
January—March, 1923 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
BASIS OF COMPARISON 


Rate margin 


bears to 
Margin 
Bee Coe Sales 
nee realiza- 


per cent | per cent 


COAL COMMISSION 
(OR TREASURY) BASIS OF 
COMPARISON 


Rate margin 


bears to 
Margin 
per gross} Total 
tet | fob. Jo 
Shes realiza- 
tion 


cost 


per cent | per cent 


$0.33 | 14.3 | 12.5 | $0.18 | 7:3] 6.8 


5OO) |) LOnO) | tae? 
pol iisseay ||, ake 
FOO MeL OROM Loe 
SOS} |p PALO) || Ah® 
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Sf Bad MN MS 
56) LORS a ORS 
80) 1423 | 1225 
UREA PAAOR | Bal 


502 9.4] 8.6 
1 dO Re 22, 0a toeo 
TPN eae | aks 


41 : 
BOOM aie 
wish 


31) Ono moet 
1.04 | 18.7 | 15.8 
1.067) 18:9) |td5e9 


* During 1922 there was a strike from April 1, to the middle of September. 
For the 12 months, as a whole, the average (f.0.b.) mine cost exceeded the average 


sales realization. 


teen companies for which information is available from 1913 to 
date. Because of the differences in methods in regard to treat- 
ment of depletion and depreciation charges followed by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the Coal Commission, it is necessary 
to make an adjustment, either by adding 15 cents per ton to the 
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Coal Commission figures, or by subtracting 15 cents per ton from 
those of the Federal Trade Commission. In the preceding table 
are shown the results obtained by following each method, and 
also the rate per cent that the margins bore to their respective 
total f. o. b. mine costs and sales realization. 

The increase in margin over the pre-war years is in part attribu- 
table to Federal income and excess-profits taxes, which are in- 
cluded in the margin and which before 1917 were negligible in 
amount. The average amount of Federal taxes per ton of all 
coal produced by the railroad coal companies from 1917 to 1921 
was found to be approximately 11 cents. The large margins during 
the last quarter of 1922 and the first quarter of 1923 were due in 
part to the active demand and to the favorable prices received 
for the small sizes, and in part to an increase in the price of 
domestic sizes announced in September, 1922, after the end of the 
strike. The increase was made coincident with the decision of 
the U. S. Supreme Court upholding the constitutionality of the 
Pennsylvania State tonnage tax. 

In general comment on the foregoing table it may be pointed out 
that the amount of the margin at the end of the ten-year period, 
by either basis of comparison, is from three to four times what 
it was in the pre-war years. The increase in the percentage rate 
which the margin bears to the total f. o. b. mine cost and to the 
sales realization has been much less marked. This is because the 
higher labor and supplies costs have made a large increase in the 
total f. o. b. mine cost, which is the base on which the rate of 
margin is directly computed and which forms generally from 85 
to 90 per cent of the sales realization. In other words, the in- 
creases in cost have been met through increased sales realiza- 
tions. As will be shown later, the actual increase of the invest- 
ment during this period, through the putting in of new capital, 
has been relatively small. The increase in the amount of margin 
thus indicates a substantial increase in profits to the stockholders. 

What the margins show—summary. The evidence of the mar- 
gin as to profits of anthracite operators was summed up by the 
Commission as follows: 
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(a) There is normally a wide variation in margins between the low- 
cost and the high-cost operators. Some operators make very large mar- 
gins and others very small margins. Still others frequently have to sell 
below cost. 

(b) Present margins are much larger than pre-war, even allowing for 
Federal taxes. The margin in the six months following the strike was the 
highest on record, partly because of market conditions which are not 
expected to be permanent; partly because of an advance in the circular 
price. 

(c) Labor costs and other costs also show a large increase over pre- 
war figures, but the increase in price has been such that the operators’ 
margin since the war has been about the same percentage of the sales 
realization as before. 


Investment of anthracite operators. The Commission’s state- 
ment of its attitude towards the conflicting claims as to the basis 
on which the rate of income should be reckoned is quoted on p. 373. 
In its report on “Cost of Production of Anthracite” certain as- 
pects of the questions involved were discussed, in so far as they 
affect the rates of depletion and depreciation charges appearing 
as elements of the cost of production. 

Original investment cost. The “original cost” basis in its sim- 
plest form is determined by the amount of money put into the 
property from time to time by the original owners. In the case 
of a coal mine it would mean the money actually paid at one time 
or another for the coal lands and the money actually paid for the 
improvements, including the underground development of the 
mine, the surface structures and the equipment. In some cases in 
addition to the actual money investment made in physical proper- 
ties there is added a certain amount of money as working capital.* 


“The circumstances surrounding the acquisition of their property and 
the relatively short length of time that the majority of enterprises in 
many industries have been in operation are such that the determination 
of the original cost is often practicable. On the other hand where a con- 
cern has been in operation during a long period of years, where it has 
been formed by amalgamation of previously existing concerns for which 
payment was made in capital stock or bonds, the market value of which 
at that time cannot now be determined, or where property of other con- 
cerns, or of individuals, has been acquired on other terms not reducible 
to a monetary basis, it is practically impossible to establish any “original 
cost” basis of investment. For that reason it is sometimes found expedi- 
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The Commission was unable to obtain figures of the original 
investment; neither the records of the present operating com- 
panies nor the resources of the Commission were adequate for 
this purpose. As has been found by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the valuation of the railroads, accurate records of 
original cost in many instances do not exist. The most that, the 
Coal Commission was able to do was to set down the items of 
appreciated value which could be identified on the books. It 
is possible that other appreciations of value, which were not iden- 
tified as such by the accountants, have been placed on the books 
even during the life of the present operating companies. 

The revaluations made during the period 1913 to 1922 repre- 
sent for the most part not increments in value since 1913, but read- 
justments of book values as of March 1 of that year made in 
pursuance of tax regulations of the Federal Treasury Depart- 
ment. The revaluations made between 1913 and 1921 by the rail- 
road coal companies in table 80 totalled $78,000,000, not including 
$40,000,000 in certain memorandum accounts of the Pennsylvania 
and Hillside Companies. In addition to the companies here 
shown, revaluations to the amount of $15,500,000 were found on 
the books of the independent companies examined. To this should 
be added the appreciation of values which took place when the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad sold its property 
to the Glen Alden Coal Company in 1921. Assets which at the 
time of sale showed a value of $6,240,000 on the railroad com- 
pany’s books were entered on the Glen Alden Coal Company’s 


ent to use, in place of the actual original cost, the earliest value that 
appears on the books and consider that as a practical substitute for 
“original cost.” 

®The Pennsylvania Hillside Companies carried on their books an aver- 
age total investment in property used in their coal operations what appears 
to be an actual original investment, or at least a value established as long 
ago as 1913, of $7,345,902. That such an amount was far below their actual 
value at that time is probable from the following considerations. On their 
books, as memorandum accounts for use in computing depreciation and 
depletion allowable in connection with the determination of the income 
tax, the “fair market value as of March 1, 1913” of the fixed assets of 
these companies was stated as: Value of coal in ground acquired prior 
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books at $72,240,000, an increase of $66,000,000.° The total 
increase in the book values of the companies examined arising 
from appreciation of values has thus amounted, since 1913, to 
approximately $159,800,000, exclusive of $40,000,000 in the mem- 
orandum account of the Pennsylvania and Hillside Companies. 
The total amount of appreciation of values identified both before 
and since 1913 was approximately $186,000,000, exclusive of 
$40,000,000 in the memorandum account of the Pennsylvania 
Coal and Hillside Coal and Iron Companies. 

The memorandum accounts of the Pennsylvania and Hillside 
Companies suggest the increment in value that has accrued to the 
present or the past owners of the property at some time during 
its life. It does not follow that the increment has passed entirely 
into the pockets of the present owners; in the case of these com- 
panies we know that it has not. All that it indicates is that prop- 
erty once worth comparatively little has now grown to be worth 


to March 1, 1913, $56,193,493; Value of breakers, structures, buildings, 
shafts, etc., as of March 1, 1913, $9,377,526; or a total value for these 
fixed assets of $65,571,019, or about nine times the average total invest- 
ment in all property as actually carried on their books in 1913. Deple- 
tion and depreciation charges which reflect such a valuation were used by 
these companies in making up income tax statements to the Treasury, and 
cost reports to the Federal Trade Commission and the United States Coal 
Commission. In their cost reports the companies called specific attention 
to the fact that the depletion and depreciation charges reported were not 
carried on their books. The Commission’s accountants found that the 
bases for these reported charges were carried merely as memorandum 
accounts. There is no reason to doubt that the present market value of 
the fixed assets of these companies, when the value of their coal lands 
and their improvements are considered, far exceeds the value shown on 
their books in their regular investment accounts. 

*The Commission was aware that the $72,240,000 upon the books of the 
Glen Alden Company technically represents the original cost to that com- 
pany, but the stockholders of the coal company were practically identical 
with those of the railroad company. Little new money was invested at 
this time and the chief evidence of value was a promise made by the 
owners in their capacity of stockholders of the coal company to pay 
$60,000,000 to themselves in their capacity of stockholders of the railroad 
company. In these circumstances the transaction does not disguise the 
fact that book values have appreciated without investment of new money. 
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a great deal more, over and above any reinvestment in the plant 
out of earnings. Another concrete example of the increase in the 
value of the original investment is furnished by the Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Company.’ 

Those who hold to the theory of original investment as the basis 
for reckoning profit may, if so disposed, deduct these revaluation 
items from the book values in order to derive a figure closer to 
the original cost than the book values themselves. The Commis- 
sion did not feel justified in making the deduction for several rea- 
sons. It was not sure that all the appreciations in value were 
discovered ; the depletion allowances which have occasioned many 
of these “write-ups” have not yet been finally settled with the 
Treasury Department and are, therefore, subject to change; the 
Commission could not guarantee in all instances that the assets 
revalued are exclusively concerned with the production and sale of 
coal, though most of them relate to coal lands; and, finally, some 
of these entries are explained by the companies as restoration to 


"In the case of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company the books 
showed the original cost of lands acquired in the pioneer days of the 
anthracite industry. The company has a continuous corporate existence of 
over one hundred years. Its first operations were on lands leased for an 
annual rental of one ear of corn. It early acquired some six thousand 
acres of coal lands at a cost of $30,000. In later years further purchases 
of 2,940 acres of land were made at a cost of $1,382,000. The total origi- 
nal cost of its present holdings of 8,940 acres of coal lands was $1,412,000. 
This original cost has been written up by two revaluations. The first, 
made in 1871, increased the book value by $4,970,000. The second, made 
in 1917 for Federal tax purposes added $10,060,000 to the value. 

In the meantime the depletion charged by the company has amounted 
to $3,685,000, or two and a half times the original cost of the lands. Yet 
the lands still stand upon its books at $12,757,000, or nine times their 
original cost. 

The company’s business management is conservative and its depletion 
charge today is the lowest of all the large companies. Few advocates of 
the theory of original cost will ignore its period of pioneer losses and try 
to hold down the company to an investment of one ear of corn or even 
$30,000. On the other hand its history illustrates vividly the increment 
in values that has accompanied the increased demand and rising price 


of anthracite, 
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capital accounts of amounts previously charged off through exces- 
sive depletion and depreciation or of improvements charged 
directly to operating expenses. In view of the accounting prac- 
tice of some of the companies it is likely that the book values of 
plant and equipment are in some instances less than the original 
cost and subsequent improvements. With these uncertainties still 
attaching to the entries it would have been a departure from the 
Commission’s procedure of strict conformity with the written 
records of the companies to have made the deductions and calcu- 
lated the per cent of return on the resulting investment. 

Current market value of the anthracite investment. “Current 
market value” is the value which any given commodity or prop- 
erty will bring if sold in the open market at a specified time. In 
other words, it is a value established between a willing seller and 
a willing buyer as of a particular date. There are but few in- 
stances where recent sales indicate what might be called a current 
market value of the anthracite properties. 

In many industries the current value of the investment can be 
determined by considering reproduction cost. In the anthracite 
industry cost of reproduction might well be reported as a fact 
with reference to plant and equipment, for it would give a fairly 
definite figure, but to make such a physical valuation of the mine 
plants was quite beyond the time and resources available to the 
Commission. Furthermore, the greater part of the investment 
claimed by the anthracite companies is in coal-bearing land to 
which, of course, reproduction costs cannot apply. The capitali- 
zation of the earnings over a period of years of a mining company 
has been sometimes advocated as a method for arriving at a cur- 
rent market value of its investment. This might apply to some 
concerns, but certainly it would mean little when applied to con- 
cerns which, while owning extensive properties, have conducted 
operations over a series of years which show no earnings, but 
a loss instead. Undoubtedly the investment in coal lands and 
plants of such companies has “current market value.” Further- 
more, while present market value of the land is the nearest ap- 
proach to reproduction cost, the present market values are not a 
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basis for estimating the reasonableness of present profits. They 
are themselves but a capitalization of present profits. 

Information bearing on current market value of the investment, 
like that bearing on the original cost, is of value in throwing light 
on the profitableness of the industry in general. In order to 
arrive at an estimate of market values, the Coal Commission se- 
cured, without compensation, the services of a committee of engi- 
neers who, through technical training and many years of experi- 
ence as experts in the appraisal of coal mining properties, were 
especially qualified. 

The method employed is that adopted by engineering experts 
in valuation of mining properties; that is, the basis being the 
present and the estimated future earnings. The objection to the 
valuation of properties in the anthracite field is that this basis is 
derived from inherently monopolistic conditions, the uncertainty 
as to future mining costs and future realizations’ margins—the 
two latter factors highly speculative. Nevertheless, this method 
of valuation is that which is employed by experts representing 
capitalists desirous of investing in anthracite mining properties, 
and is the accepted practice in such transactions involving the 
value of particular tracts. 

The committee’s estimate, including both physical property and 
working capital, also covers the value of lands not owned by 
operating companies. The valuation is as follows: 


Present valuation of lands now operated including de- 
velopment, plant and equipment, and working capital. $843,500,000 
Present valuation of reserve tonnage............seeeres 146,400,000 


Mot Al DLCSentmVyaltia OMe aieteiels/ eel -1e[die)vieislerelaieie eters eve $989,900,000 


Current market value determined on this basis, however, is not 
a satisfactory base against which to determine whether or not the 
anthracite companies have extracted unreasonable profits. In the 
anthracite industry market value depends upon the profits and 
prices of anthracite for the last 25 years and has been influenced 
more or less by the operations of what the Supreme Court of the 
United States has declared to be a combination in restraint of 
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trade in violation of the commodity clause of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 

If the estimate of the engineers correctly appraises the present 
market values of the anthracite industry, it also measures the 
increment in value to the owners of the land. The book values 
of the companies examined by the Commission’s field accountants 
after deducting outside investments, amount to $520,000,000, 
with working capital included (counting the memorandum 
accounts of the Pennsylvania Coal Company and Hillside Coal 
and Iron Company as a part of the book value. See p. 381.) The 
companies examined produced 85 per cent of the output and own 
in fee 81 per cent of the coal. If they represent a like percentage 
of the total investment in anthracite mining, the book value 
would be in the neighborhood of $600,000,000, or $640,000,000 
working capital included. In other words, the estimate of the 
committee indicates a market value some hundreds of millions 
in excess of the values now on the books of the companies. 

The books commonly carry the coal lands at a figure intended 
to conform with the Treasury ruling, which sets the value as of 
March 1, 1913, as the proper basis for depletion, and the com- 
parison suggests how large an increment of appreciated value has 
inured to the owners of the properties even since 1913. The book 
values in turn are far above the original cost to the present 
companies. 

Book value of investment and rate of return. In the Commis- 
sion’s report on “Investments and Profits in Anthracite Mining,” 
the primary basis of the figures presented was the “Book Value;” 
that is, the values carried on the books of the anthracite com- 
panies as found by field accountants. These values represent in 
most instances a figure below present market value as estimated 
by the engineers (see p. 385), but above original cost. Like 
original costs and market, values, the book figures are to be ac- 
cepted as throwing light on the rate of profit, although not as 
conclusive evidence.® 


*“Book value” is the value at which any given property is carried on 
the ledgers or other books of account, excluding, however, any value 
carried in the form of a “memorandum account.” This book value may 
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The Commission used its own field agents to secure direct 
from the records of the companies the information on invest- 
ment and profits. This work involved the examination not only 
of the regular financial records, such as balance sheets, profit and 
loss statements, ledgers, etc., but also led to the examination of 
the minute books of the companies to determine the cause and 
nature of certain changes which had been made from time to time 
in the books by direction of the various officials, board of direc- 
tors, or stockholders’ meetings. The first step of the field agents 
was to ascertain the figures which appeared on the books for the 
various accounts. After that, in so far as it, was possible, an 
examination was made of the conditions surrounding the entry 
of certain items. Efforts were always made to get, as far as it was 
possible from the records available, figures showing the original 
cost investment or the earliest obtainable figures of investment 
appearing on the records. The records of all of the “railroad 
coal companies” were examined, as well as of all of the larger 
independents, with the exception of the Jeddo-Highland Coal 
Company (“Markle” interests). Lack of time only prevented 


or may not have any relation to actual cost value on the one hand or 
current market value on the other. The “book value” basis of investment 
in the case of any long established company will rarely be the same as 
the original cost. Changes in the market value of the principal assets 
take place from time to time due in part perhaps to changes in the pur- 
chasing power of money, in part to changes in the conditions of supply or 
demand or accessibility to market. From time to time it may have been 
found desirable by the officers of the company to increase the figures 
placed on the books in accordance with the “original cost” basis, by addi- 
tional amounts designed to bring the “book” investment up to a figure 
‘more nearly representing the property’s market value at the time the 
adjustment was made. Such a “write-up” of the investment may be 
based on the arbitrary judgment of the officers of the company, it may 
be arrived at by some theoretical basis, it may be the result of a careful 
appraisal, it may be the basis allowed by the Treasury ruling for com~ 
puting depletion and depreciation for use in income tax returns, or it 
may be arrived at by a combination of various methods. As a matter of 
actual practice, it will be found that for some companies the “book” in- 
vestment is not far from its current market value; in others, it is below; 


in others, above. 
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the examination of the records of this and other “independent” 
operators. 

The combined production from all operators from whom in- 
formation was gathered formed about 85 per cent of the entire 
output in 1922. 

What the books showed for the railroad coal companies is 
summarized in the following table. The table includes all but one 
of the “railroad” coal companies and covers the year 1921, the 
latest year that may be considered at all normal. The percentage 
of coal income to total coal investment® is the best measure of the 
profit upon the book values of the companies. For the year 1921 
this ranged from 2.1 per cent for the Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Company to 30.0 per cent for the Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre, and 
45.7 per cent for the Pennsylvania Coal Company and the Hill- 
side Coal and Iron Company (the Pennsylvania Coal Company is 
not to be confused with the Pennsylvania Railroad). The figures 
of per cent return on book investments thus show the same char- 
acteristic tendency exhibited by the margin—a wide range be- 
tween the profits of the low cost and the high cost companies.?° 


°In the first line of the table are given the total assets for each com- 
pany as found upon the books, without adjustment. But the figures on 
the books include both investments in activities not directly connected 
with the mining and sale of coal and also income from these outside in- 
vestments. In the following line of the table appears the total investment 
in coal operations with outside investments eliminated, and below it the 
total income from coal operations before payment of Federal taxes and 
dividends. 

* The high per cent of profit indicated for the Pennsylvania Coal Com- 
pany and the Hillside Coal and Iron Company in the table requires a 
word of comment. The book values of these companies contain no revalu- 
ation of coal-bearing land such as have been entered since 1913 upon the 
books of most of the other corporations shown. The figures of these 
companies, therefore, come much closer to original cost than do those of 
the others, a fact which accounts in part for the large per cent of profit. 
That the officials of the Pennsylvania and the Hillside Companies appraise 
their property at a figure far above the book entries as carried forward 
for many years is indicated by a memorandum account found by the Com- 
mission’s agents. This account, kept solely for purposes of reckoning 
depletion and depreciation in Federal tax returns, placed the value of the 
coal and equipment, as of 1921, at $45,000,000 instead of the $5,000,000 
entered upon the books of the companies. The purpose of the company 
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Increases in net income. The figures of net incéme confirm the 
evidence of the margin per ton that the operators hztve been re- 
ceiving larger returns since the war than before. In thé? following 
table is shown the combined net income from coal opertations of 
all the railroad coal companies except the Glen Alden. F rom an 
average of $13,000,000 in the three years 1913-1915 the ifncome 
rose to $33,000,000 in 1920. In the following year, 1922, ars a 
whole, the income was by far the smallest of the ten-year peridad. 


% 
TABLE 81 EN 
Net income from coal operations before deducting Federal taxes, 1913—1922—railroad 
coal companies 


YEAR NET INCOME 

1913 $16,039, 000* 
1914 11,814,000* 
1915 11,264, 000* 
1916 14,823 ,000* 
1917 29,997,000 
1918 22,369,000 
1919 25,220,000 
1920 33,466,000 
1921 30,246,000 
1922} 6,249,000 


* Total of certain companies’ reports for fiscal year and others for calendar 
year. 
t Strike year. 


Dividends paid. The following table shows the dividends paid 
(exclusive of stock dividends) by the railroad coal companies for 
the years 1913 to date. The very large dividends paid in certain 
years by the Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre, the Pennsylvania, Hill- 
side and the Lehigh Valley represented in part the distribution 
of accumulated surplus. Two of the railroad coal companies—the 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company and the 


in keeping accounts in this manner is not clear, but were the $40,000,000 
difference between the memorandum account and the book entry added 
to the present book value of the Pennsylvania and Hillside property, the 
per cent profit yielded by the coal income would be 11 per cent instead 
of 45 per cent. 
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Scranton Coal Company—paid no dividends, and the Philadelphia 
and Reading Coal and Iron Company paid little or no interest on 
advances previously made to it by the Reading Company, a hold- 
ing company. 

The dividends are shown in two ways: First, in per cent of 
par value of capital stock; and, second, in dollars and cents per 
ton of coal produced.¥ 


TABLE 83 


Increase in accumulated surplus of the railroad coal companies (exclusive of 
revaluations of assets) 


COMPANIES PAYING NO DIVIDENDS 


SIX COAL LEHIGH COAL 
YEAR COMPANIES PAYING AND NAVIGATION Philadelphia and : 
DIVIDENDS COMPANY* Reading Scranton Coal 
Coal and Iron Company Interests 
Companyt 
1912 $9 , 688 , 000 $1,655,000 $1,460,000 $936 , O00§ 
1913 13,295 ,000t 1,884,000 2,599 ,000 911, 000§ 
1914 17,091 ,000t 2,390,000 3,315,000 721 ,000§ 
1915 24,522, 000t 2,770,000 3,375,000 730, 0008 
1916 30,028, 000t 3,452,000 6,550,000 537, 000§ 
1917 34,527,000 5,238,000 11,986,000 114, 000§ 
1918 39, 107,000 5,712,000 16,146,000 349 , 000§ 
1919 53,063,000 6,177,000 19,013,000 44 ,000§ 
1920 52,094,000 7,434,000 25,685,000 154,000 
1921 37,108,000 8,075,000 29,167,000 460,000 
1922 27,245,000 7,467,000 29,074,000 32,000§ 


* Includes surplus accumulated out of transportation income. 


+ Company paid little or no interest on advances to it from holding company 
during this period. 

t Total of certain companies’ reports for fiscal year and others for calenda 
year. 

§ Deficit. 


Increase in surplus accounts. Further evidence that the profits 
of anthracite companies have been increasing is furnished by the 
increase in their surplus accounts. In table 83 are given the 


“The very high rates of dividends paid by certain of the companies 
should be considered in the light of their small capital stock, and in the 
first two lines of the table the figures of total assets and capital are given 
for each company for purposes of reference. 
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earned surplus of the “railroad” coal companies as distinct from 
surplus arising through revaluation of assets. 12, 28 


“The first column of the table shows the surplus of the six railroad 
coal companies that have been paying dividends in recent. years and that 
are engaged exclusively in the mining and selling of coal. The surplus 
of these six companies rose from $9,700,000 in 1912 to $53,000,000 in 1919. 
In 1920 it decreased slightly, chiefly because of the payment by the Lehigh 
Valley out of its surplus of a dividend of 134 per cent. In 1921 the com- 
bined surplus fell to $37,000,000, chiefly because of the payment out of 
surplus of another dividend of 227 per cent, this time by the Lehigh 
Wilkes-Barre. Other large dividends were paid during the year, notably 
$2,050,000 by the Hillside, equivalent to 205 per cent on its small capital 
stock, and $6,850,000 by the Pennsylvania Coal Company on its capital 
of $5,000,000. 

A further drop in the surplus of these companies occurred in 1922, 
principally because of the strike, partly because the Pennsylvania and 
Hillside again paid dividends out of surplus amounting to 168 per cent 
and 190 per cent, respectively. Yet even after the losses of a five-months 
strike and the distribution of these considerable sums in dividends, the 
surplus of the companies stood at $27,000,000 at the close of 1922, or not 
quite three times what it was at the beginning of the period. 

*The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, though paying regular 
dividends of 8 per cent, is not shown combined with the other companies 
because its income is largely derived from transportation. Like the other 
companies, however, its earned surplus shows a large rising from $1,655,- 
000 in 1912 to $7,467,000 at the end of 1922. 

The high-cost Scranton Coal Company paid no dividends during the 
period between 1912 and 1921, but converted a deficit of $936,000 into a 
surplus of $460,000. Strike losses during 1922 wiped out the surplus and 
left the company at the end of the period with a small deficit. 

The Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company cannot be 
grouped with the other companies, because it not only failed to pay divi- 
dends but also paid practically no interest on its heavy indebtedness to 
the Reading Company, a company which holds its stock. The showing of 
a surplus under such conditions is a bookkeeping item of uncertain sig- 
nificance. The Commission’s accountants did not find that the net earn- 
ings of the Philadelphia and Reading Coal Company increased largely 
during the period, and that the surplus account carried the sums of 
$1,460,000 in 1912 and $29,074,000 at the end of 1922, an increase of 
$27,614,000. 

The Glen Alden Coal Company, which took over the coal properties of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad Company in August 
1921, has been omitted from the preceding tables because the change of 
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Burden of carrying charges on excess reserves of coal land. 
The greater part of the investment of the anthracite operators 
consists of coal-bearing land. Where, as is the case of a number 
of companies, lands are held which cannot be developed at the 
present rate of output for some generations to come, the carrying 
charges become a serious burden. The taxes upon the undevel- 
oped lands are charged to operating costs. The interest is not 
properly chargeable against cost, but it must come out of the 
margin. Carrying charges on excessive reserves are one reason 
why some of the substantial companies pay small dividends or no 
dividends at all. 

To ascertain the effect of such charges upon the profits of 
the companies examined, the Commission retained an expert to 
estimate the probable life in years at the present rate of output of 
each of the companies whose accounts were examined. From the 
information furnished by the companies to the Commission, the 
expert, estimated the total tonnage of recoverable coal in the lands 
controlled by each company, and divided this by the company’s 
present rate of annual output. The individual estimates are not 
itemized in the Commission’s report. But in order to show the 
wide range in the amount of reserves carried by the several com- 
panies the following table has been prepared, in which there 


ownership makes it impossible to set up the accounts on a comparable 
basis. Were the company included, the profits of the industry would 
appear larger. Its mine had the lowest average cost of any large operator 
in the region during the four-year period, 1919-1922. Its margins are, 
therefore, large and its earnings correspondingly so. For example, in 
the first quarter of 1923 the average margin of the other railroad coal 
companies was $ .93 per ton. The margin of the Glen Alden was $1.48. 
Including the Glen Alden the margin for all the railroad companies was 
$1.04. In other words, the average with the Glen Alden included was 11 
per cent higher than with it excluded. 

The Commission was unable to obtain a separation of the coal accounts 
and the railroad accounts of the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad Company that would permit a statement of income from coal 
applied to investment from coal. It is a matter of common knowledge, 
however, that the business was highly profitable and that the coal mining 
department contributed largely to the prosperity of the combined enter- 
prise. 
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TABLE 84 
Years life of coal in ground controlled by companies whose books were examined 


Figures represent years the coal owned or leased by each operating company 
or interest will last at present annual rate of output. 


conan es eens ee | eka cco eet Geonames 
1 480 100.0 0 
2, 260 86.8 13.2 
3 123 100.0 0 
3} 115 98.0 2.0 
6 109 0 100.0 
‘ 98 595 40.5 
9 70 0 100.0 
10 65 foil ol 18.9 
11 60 Ani, 95.3 
A 
13 53 94.3 5.7 
14] 
15 49 81.4 18.6 
16 48 50.0 50.0 
17 
and 39 82.1 17.9 
17a 
18 32 0 100.0 
19 29 40.6 59.4 
20 
“al 28 5.0 95.0 
22) 
23 Uf 0 100.0 
24 2A 0 100.0 
25 19 0 100.0 
26 18 100.0 0 
7 10 0 100.0 
28 10 17.8 82.2 
29 8 0 100.0 
30 8 0 100.0 
31 7 0 100.0 
32 Mined out 


appears for each operating interest the life of the property in 
years at the present rate of output, including all coal, whether 
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owned or leased, now controlled by the interest. The table also 
gives the per cent of the tonnage controlled by the corporation 
in fee and the per cent in leasehold. Company No. 3, for example, 
has coal enough in the ground to keep on operating for 123 years 
at the present rate of output, and all of this coal is owned by the 
operating company. Companies No. 7 and 8 have coal enough 
for 98 years of operations, of which 59.5 per cent is owned in fee 
and 40.5 per cent is controlled under lease. 

The outstanding example of excess reserves of coal-bearing 
lands is the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company, 
which owns eighty-five thousand acres of coal lands. According 
to a semi-official estimate made some years ago, the coal in these 
lands is sufficient to last for 216 years. The engineering department 
of the Coal Commission estimates the life of the property at a still 
higher figure. The taxes on the excess land add to the already 
high production cost of the Reading and reduce its margin. 

Freed from this extra tax burden the margin might be sufficient 
to pay a modest return if applied to a simple investment in operat- 
ing properties. Spread over this vast future reserve, the actual 
margin has paid a very small return.1* 

Had the anthracite business been an ordinary competitive busi- 
ness and the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company an 
ordinary competing business enterprise, one of two things would 
have happened long ago. The company would either have been 


“The origin of this condition dates back to 1871, when the prosperous 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad undertook to buy up all the available 
coal lands in the middle and southern anthracite regions in order to pre- 
vent its rivals, principally the Pennsylvania and the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
roads, from entering its territory and taking away its traffic. In their 
haste the officers of the road bought at what were then high prices, a 
vast speculative reserve of coal lands. They made the purchases through 
a mining company organized expressly for the purpose and called the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Company. To finance the enter- 
prise they borrowed about $40,000,000 and advanced it to the mining com- 
pany. The mining company has since been run as an adjunct to the rail- 
road. Its function has been to provide traffic. Most of the time it has 
been quite unable to pay the railroad more than nominal interest on the 
sums advanced to it. 
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forced out of business or else forced to sell part of its coal lands 
to some one else. 

The thing that saved the Reading Coal and Iron Company was 
the absence of effective competition, due to the peculiar economic 
organization of the anthracite industry. Through a holding com- 
pany, the Reading Company, a single interest was mining, selling 
and transporting the coal. The Philadelphia and Reading Railway 
was highly profitable; it regularly paid into the treasury of the 
holding company dividends of 10, 15 and 20 per cent. “The in- 
vestors received from the railroad operations enough to make up 
for their losses in coal mining and to meet the carrying charges 
on the speculative reserve of coal lands, and still draw since 1913 
regular dividends of 8 per cent on common stock. 

“Of late the business of the mining company has become more 
profitable. Since 1913 it has paid no interest, but has allowed its 
earnings to accumulate in surplus account which now amounts to 
$29,000,000. In 1920, the coal company earned net income, before 
deducting Federal taxes, of $6,844,000; its average yearly earn- 
ings for the five years 1917-1921, were $4,800,000. This would 
appear to be enough to yield a modest income on that part of the 


These ill-advised purchases of land were one cause, though not the only 
cause, that three times drove the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad into 
bankruptcy. In the last receivership (1896) a change in organization was 
effected and a holding company known as the Reading Company was 
created which, until December 31, 1922 (the end of the period covered 
by this report) owned the stock of both the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railway Company and the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Com- 
pany. During the first half of 1923 a plan for the segregation of the 
railroad and coal properties was approved by the courts. 

During these receiverships the values of the land were written up 
$20,000,000 to wipe out deficits. Since then there have been “write-downs” 
so that the book values of the coal lands are today written up only about 
$7,000,000 and are now about $40,000,000. 

The Coal Company owes the holding company, according to the ac- 
counts, the sum of $69,000,000, The holding company has carried this by 
borrowing at 4 per cent on a general mortgage, for which the property 
of the coal company is pledged as part security. 

The Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company has never paid 
a dividend. It has never paid raore than 1, 2 or 3 per cent a year interest 
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investment of the Coal Company that may in any proper sense be 
considered as devoted to the business of mining and selling coal. 
* * # 

“The Supreme Court of the United States has declared this com- 
bination of the Railroad and Coal Companies to be in violation 
of law and has ordered a dissolution. * * * 

“The Commission insists that the dissolution ought not to be 
made the occasion for further increases in the price of coal. The 
coal company has been operating under an agreement by which 
the railroad paid the carrying charges on the excess coal lands. 
If this arrangement is illegal, the excess reserve should be taken 
care of by some other means than through an advance in the price. 
The American people do not want their coal at prices that will 
not yield a fair profit, but they do not believe that, it is an inherent 
right of any corporation to embark on a 200-year speculation in 
Jand and ask the public to pay the cost of carrying it, out of the 
present, price of coal.” 

Summary and conclusions. The wide differences in accounting 
methods followed by the operators makes the collection of ade- 
quate figures of cost, investment, income and profits a matter of 
great difficulty. It places excessive burdens both on the operators 
and the agency which collects and compiles the information. The 
unavoidable delay in getting and making it available for use is 
often very costly to the public interest, where such information is 
needed to avert a crisis. Many of these difficulties and delays 


on the Reading Company loan of $69,000,000, although the money which 
is carrying the loan is borrowed at 4 per cent. In the years before the 
war, the coal company was earning 1 or 2 per cent on its book values, 
and the Reading Company was remitting the unpaid interest, and year by 
year forgiving a part of the principal. 

At first sight it would appear that the Philadelphia and Reading Coal 
and Iron Company has been extremely unprofitable. Its production costs 
has indeed been high. Its mines are located in the steeply pitching beds 
of the western Middle Field, where costs are high, and the Southern 
Field, where they are still higher, Other companies in these fields, how- 
ever, have managed to get along. The peculiar difficulty of the Reading 


has apparently been to pay the taxes and interest in its enormous reserve 
of coal lands. 
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would be avoided if the Federal Government or the State of Penn- 
sylvania should establish a prescribed system of accounting, com- 
pulsory on all operators in the industry. Such a system should be 
carefully designed to secure sufficient and comparable informa- 
tion, while being at the same time flexible enough to take care of 
the widely different conditions of the various operators. 

If adequate information on income, costs, investments and 
profits is to be collected regularly from anthracite operators by any 
Governmental agency, it will first be necessary to establish an 
adequate system of accounting. 

In the conclusion to its report the Commission made the follow- 
ing specific recommendations for the attention of the industry, 
the State and the Federal Government: 


In order to permit the public as a whole to share in the good fortune 
of the low-cost, high-profit operator, we recommend that differential taxa- 
tion shall be applied to differential advantage. Sweeping horizontal cuts 
cannot be made in present mine prices and margins without serious injury 
to many high-cost operators, whose output is needed. Taxes falling 
lightly on the low-profit operator and more heavily on the high-profit 
operator in proportion to his ability to pay will benefit the consumer 
indirectly through lightening the tax burden elsewhere and will accom- 
plish this without raising prices. 

To protect the public against unjustified increases in price, we recom- 
mend complete publicity of accounts through a Federal agency with 
power to compel reports, and to prescribe the form of accounts. 

Because of the large increase in operators’ margins per ton since the 
strike of 1922, and the possibility of further increase in prices as a result 
of the recent settlement (1923), we believe that such current publicity 
as to costs, margins and profits should begin at once. Unless the public 
is protected by publicity of accounts, we are apprehensive that the con- 
centrated control of the industry may take indefensible profits. 

The consumer has in his own hands a measure of protection against 


unreasonable profits. We recommend to consumers the use of substitute 


fuels. 


PART ITI—RECOMMENDATIONS 


CHAPARPR XV 
WHAT THE COMMISSION RECOMMENDED 


After considering the mass of basic information which has been 
summarized in the preceding chapters, the Commission declared: 


The fundamental evil in the anthracite industry is that of monopoly— 
the treatment of limited natural resources as if they were like other 
private property. Reliance on competition without supervision has re- 
sulted in persistence of a permanent level of high prices above which 
extortionate increases were made whenever a suspension of mining or 
other disturbances gave rise to the phenomenon of premium coal. In the 
anthracite industry we have secured stability—which is desirable—but 
it has been at high cost to the consumer and has made anthracite a 
luxury fuel... . 

The mining and marketing of soft coal is the larger and, from the point 
of view of the national economic life, the more important industry, and 
here the fundamental evil is overdevelopment, irregularity of operation 
and consequent enforced idleness of miners and of invested capital. This 
problem, like that of anthracite, can be solved only by the Federal Govern- 
ment, in co-operation with the industry, working on a national scale and 
with a clearly defined national policy.* 


The Commission, it should be remembered, was a creature of 
Congress, and the Act authorizing its appointment required it 
to report to the President and to Congress facts and recom- 
mendations “which would be deemed helpful in determining and 
establishing a wise and efficient policy by the Government rela- 
tive to said industry.” 

The recommendations as to legislation, then, are of primary 
importance. They represent the Commission’s answer to Con- 
gress as to the initiation by the Government of “a wise and 
efficient policy” for dealing with coal. But they are only a part 
and, perhaps, not the most important part of the recommendations. 


1. GOVERNMENT ACTION: FEDERAL, STATE AND LOCAL 


(1) The Commission recommended to Congress and the 
President: Continuous fact-finding, publicity and regulation of 


2U. S. Coal Commission, Final Report (Mimeographed Report S), p. 7. 
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the coal industry, both bituminous and anthracite, through use 
of the powers of the Federal Government over interstate com- 
merce. Like the railroads, the coal industry should report to a 
public authority, and the Commission insisted that the public 
interest, places limitations on the rights of owners of coal lands, 
operators, mine-workers, carriers and dealers. 

(2) As the administrative agency through which these powers 
should be exercised it recommended the creation of a coal divi- 
sion in the Interstate Commerce Commission. The proposed coal 
division should correct abuses, collect information and act in 
emergencies as Federal Fuel Distributor. 

(3) The Commission recommended Federal licensing of those 
who buy or ship coal in interstate commerce. . 

(4) It recommended a Federal tax on royalties and differential 
profits. 

(5) It recommended the adoption of a standard uniform ton. 
At present, of course, both the long ton of 2,240 pounds and the 
short ton of 2,000 pounds are in use. 

(6) The Commission further recommended that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission re-examine differential railway freight 
rates with a view to (a) the promotion of coal movement by 
water, (b) the discouragement of the long haul by rail. 

(7) It recommended modification of the rules governing distri- 
bution of railroad cars in periods of shortage so as to give con- 
sideration to the commercial ability of the producer to sell coal 
rather than to mere ability to produce and load it into cars. 

(8) It recommended that, contract coal be given precedence 
over spot coal deliveries. 

(9) It recommended that the Government, as administrator of 
fifty million acres of coal lands, amend the leasing laws so as to 
restrict the opening of new bituminous mines. 

(10) It recommended a Division of Community Sanitation in 
the Bureau of Mines or a similar division in the Public Health 
Service. 

(11) It recommended that “Congress designate an agency to 
unite with the industry in continuing studies of unemployment” 
and “of the wage structure ;” this agency serving as the medium 
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of publicity for wage rate information and being prepared to make 
special compulsory investigations whenever there is a threat of 
failure to renew a wage agreement. 

(12) Continuous investigation and publicity as to labor rela- 
tions with the possible resort to mediation at the instance of the 
President of the United States was recommended. 

(13) Nationalization of the mines was not recommended. 

(14) Compulsory arbitration was not recommended. 

(15) Compulsory incorporation of the union was not recom- 
mended. 

(16) Price-fixing by the Government was not recommended. 

(17) The Commission recommended the consolidation, group- 
ing or pooling of bituminous mining operations, under such re- 
strictions as are prescribed for railroads in the Transportation 
Bcts 

(18) The Commission recommended that the State and Federal 
Governments co-operate in inspection, revision of mining codes, 
supervision of compensation insurance and safety education. It 
pointed out that the mining codes of some States are badly in need 
of revision. 

(19) It recommended that communities license retail coal 
dealers, organize co-operative associations, open municipal fuel 
yards or, in other ways, as they may see fit, deal with the problem 
of local distribution of coal. 


2. ACTION BY OPERATORS AND UNITED MINE WORKERS 


The recommendations of the Commission as to “a wise and 
efficient policy by the Government” were not by any means all 
that it had to offer. Indeed, in the opinion of the commissioners, 
the recommendations to the industry were of equal if not of 
greater importance than those to the Government: 

Existing organizations in the industry—of operators, miners and deal- 


ers—furnish the natural point of departure for the reforms and improve- 
ments that are essential. 


(20) To the industry the Commission recommended a number 
of improvements in management methods: The development and 
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efficient application of mechanical devices to replace hand loading ; 
better control and co-ordination of underground operations, par- 
ticularly cutting, loading and haulage; standardization and co- 
ordination of the work of the individual mine-worker ; standard- 
ization of details of construction and dimensions of mine-cars, 
locomotives, track and all other equipment; and multiple shifting 
of work in the mines and preparation plants. 

(21) The Commission called special attention to the British 
wage plan as a method for furthering the common interest of 
miners and operators in continuous operation; a plan which pro- 
vides that miners and owners share the profits of the business in 
defined proportions. 

(22) Betterment of living conditions was also emphasized as a 
field for co-operative effort of miners and operators. 

(23) Organized effort by both parties was recommended in 
studying the problem of unemployment; the wage-rate structure 
and its relation to the different jobs in the mines; and the perfec- 
tion of machinery for settling disputes through conciliation. 

(24) Voluntary arbitration was stressed. 

(25) A joint system of unemployment compensation or insur- 
ance was recommended. 

(26) To the operators obvious improvements in personnel man- 
agement, training of foremen, centralized responsibility for labor 
relations and more effective organization of operators to deal 
with labor relations, including the appointment of district and 
national labor commissioners to work out a national labor policy, 
were recommended. 

(27) Collective bargaining to work out a system of national 
negotiation with district agreements was recommended. 

(28) The check-off was not recommended. 

(29) Complete unionization was not recommended. 


3. INDIVIDUAL ACTION 


(30) Consumers, large and small, were urged to buy for regular 
delivery on contract and to store coal. Thrift in the use of coal 
was recommended, as well as wider use of technical information 
relative to fuel economy. 
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(31) The wider use of substitutes for anthracite was recom- 
mended. 

Basic principles. The more important recommendations of the 
Commission rest on two fundamental principles: (1) Coal is 
clothed with a public interest; (2) the production and transpor- 
tation of coal constitute a single service, since coal is not mined 
until the railroad car for its transportation is at the mine. Coal 
is thus more than a commodity—it is a service. 

The type of Government regulation which was recommended 
rests on this basic proposition. 

The second proposition is that the industry can reform itself. 

A Coal Division in the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
Coal Commission, as I have indicated, proposed the creation of a 
new division in an existing Governmental agency. The proposal 
also emphasized the fact that the key to coal is transportation. 

Under the proposed plan the Geological Survey will continue to 
classify and value the public coal lands, and to compile figures 
on coal production, consumption and commercial stocks on hand. 
The Bureau of Mines will continue its investigations in mining 
technology, mining safety, fuel economy, quality of coal and the 
administration of Government leases. The Bureau of the Census 
will continue its work in the biennial Census of Manufactures and 
the General Census of population, while the Public Health Ser- 
vice will investigate sanitary conditions. 

Information on costs, sales realization, margins of profit, wage 
rates, earnings of miners and a wide range of economic and engi- 
neering facts of the sort which the United States Coal Commission 
had collected, the Coal Division in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will be empowered to collect and to publish. It will be 
empowered to secure data from other Government, bureaus. 
Finally, it will act in emergencies as Federal Fuel Administrator, 
subject to the direction of the President. 

Some aspects of regulation. The Commission defined the func- 
tion of the Government as that of supervision, with substantial 
powers of regulation, and added: 

This may be regarded as the characteristically American and con- 


stitutional method of dealing with such a national problem as is now 
presented in the coal industry.” 


2U. S. Coal Commission, Final Report, p. 5. 
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The Commission’s proposals were intended to increase rather 
than to decrease the sense of responsibility within the industry. 

Extraordinary emphasis was laid on the value to the industry 
of such investigations as the Commission had pursued, and of 
such as the miners, the operators and certain other bodies have 
made either in supplementing the Commission’s investigations or 
in duplicating them. 

Complete publicity through a Federal agency with power to 
compel reports and to prescribe their form was the basic recom- 
mendation in this section. 

The Commission also recommended the levy of a graded tax on 
royalties and differential profits. It pointed out that this will not 
lower the price of coal to the consumer, but that it will secure a 
public revenue without increasing the price of coal. 


Taxes falling lightly on the low-profit operator and more heavily on 
the high-profit operator in proportion to his ability to pay will benefit the 
consumer indirectly through lightening the tax burden elsewhere.3 


An excess profits tax would not be added to the price of coal, 
and thus would not be levied on the consumer, as it would fall 
only on those operators who have differential advantages. Limita- 
tion of margins to a reasonable return on legitimate investment 
and elimination of monopoly profits, whether found in the form 
of royalties, of operators’ and dealers’ margins, and of freight 
rates, was recommended. 

In the case of bituminous coal, the recommended regulation is 
primarily based on the granting and withholding of transportation 
service. 

Finally, the most convenient and practicable method of exer- 
cising regulatory powers through a Coal Division in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission appeared to the United States Coal 
Commission to be the licensing of all who ship coal from one 
State to another or who buy and sell in interstate commerce, 
whether as operators, wholesalers or jobbers. Necessarily, there 


*U. S. Coal Commission, Report on Investments and Profits in Anthra- 
cite Mining (Mimeographed Report P), p. 17. 
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would be certain conditions attached to the granting of a license, 
and violation of these conditions would be cause for suspension 
or revocation. 

A national labor policy. The Commission proposed that Con- 
gress designate an agency to unite with the industry in continuing 
studies of unemployment, as an effect on irregular operation, and 
studies of the wage structure, serving as a medium of publicity 
for wage rate information in the non-union fields as well as of 
other basic facts on which industrial relations depend. This 
means continuous investigation, bringing about such an exchange 
of information with management as will stimulate improving 
practice, and making the union constantly more heedful of its 
public responsibilities. 

Continuing investigation would be accompanied by timely and 
discriminating publicity. Progress in the improvement of man- 
agement, and the effectiveness of agencies which management 
might employ to bring about better labor relationships would need 
to be reported, as well as the workings of the adjustment 
machinery, and the progress of the union in maintaining discipline 
and in meeting responsibilities under agreements. 

The Commission recommended that all agreements between 
operators and union contain a clause which would provide for 
their automatic renewal, except as to such provision as one party 
or the other may have given 90 days’ notice in advance of the date 
of terminating the agreement. In case of a failure to agree, a 
report to the President should be made not later than 60 days 
before the expiration of the agreement; and if with such con- 
tinuous investigation and publicity a disagreement, should still 
be carried to the point of threatening a stoppage of work, the 
Commission then recommended that a special report be made to 
the President of the United States, who shall designate a person 
or persons to inquire into the situation and to make to him a 
special report and award on or before the date of expiration of 
the agreement. The Commission pointed out that the award 
could be made public or not, as the President would deem wise. 

The British wage plan. At least one of the important recom- 
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mendations is apt to attract too little attention. It is the recom- 
mendation to the industry relative to the British Wage Plan. The 
Commission said: 


Part-time operation which causes increased costs to the operators . 
at the same time cuts in half the miners’ earnings. This common interest 
in continuous and successful operation finds a concrete expression in the 
present British wage agreement, which provides that miners and owners 
share the profits of the business in defined proportions, the profits being 
figured not on a single mine, but on the whole district.‘ 


The British wage agreement provides for audits of the opera- 
tors’ books and profit sharing. From the aggregate bill of wages 
of the district is deduced a standard wage which represents the 
rates in July, 1914, with certain increases. Seventeen per cent of 
the amount of the standard wages constitutes the standard profits 
of the owners, and after deducting the standard wages, the stand- 
ard profits and the costs of production other than wages from the 
gross proceeds of the district, the surplus is divided in the propor- 
tion of 83 per cent to wages and 17 per cent to profits. The 
standard wages and the share of the surplus apportioned to wages 
give a percentage of the basic rates which constitute the rate of 
wages payable during the next pay period. 

If in any period the proceeds have been insufficient to meet 
the standard profits, the deficiency is carried forward as a first 
charge against any surplus in subsequent periods. 

Coal contracts and coal storage. Emphasis was laid on the 
necessity of making binding contracts, so that every tonnage con- 
tract is recognized as a fixed obligation on the part of the seller to 
ship and the buyer to accept the coal called for in the contract 
unless prevented by causes definitely stated in the contract and 
beyond the control of the parties. 

The Commission found that consumers of coal, large and small, 
are responsible to no small degree for the bad functioning of the 
industry. Peak demand for coal involves a peak demand for coal 
transportation, and this cannot be met except by an expansion of 
rail equipment and facilities. 


*U. S. Coal Commission, Final Report, op. cit., p. 11. 
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Regular, systematic, large-scale storage of bituminous coal by consum- 
ers during the seasons of low consumption is the public’s largest oppor- 
tunity and responsibility in solving the coal problem. 


To this vital subject the American Engineering Council (Fed- 
erated American Engineering Societies) has given attention, and 
a comprehensive report, utilizing the findings of the Coal Com- 
mission has been published exhaustively treating the chemical, 
engineering and economic problems involved in large-scale coal 
storage.® 

Conclusion. In treating the Commission’s recommendations 
the unity rather than the diversity of the aspects of the coal prob- 
lem has been stressed. The basic contrasts between the anthracite 
and bituminous industries, of course, are large, and the Congress 
took account of that fact in requiring of the Coal Commission 
a separate report on anthracite. The Commission was continually 
and duly impressed with the variety of conditions, not simply as 
between the hard and the soft coal industries, but as between the 
widely scattered and multifarious forms in which soft coal is 
found and exploited. 

But there is unity as well as variety in the problem of coal, and 
any change in public policy toward this problem should be a united 
and consistent change. Such a change can be brought about only 
by persistent thought and unified effort. A national service of 
heat and power is already necessary. It is ultimately inevitable. 
It will be developed, wisely or unwisely. The public will par- 
ticipate. It is only the degree of its participation that is in doubt. 

That is not to say that the coal problem will be solved in a 
month or a year, or even in several years. 


Guided by facts rather than rumors, by information rather than preju- 
dice, the people will be able to exercise wisely the powers of the Govern- 
ment over this type of private business.’ 


=U. S. Coal Commission, Report on Coal Storage (Mimeographed Re- 
port K), p. 2. 

*See Industrial Coal—Purchase, Delivery and Storage, New York, 1924, 

™U. S. Coal Commission, Final Report, op. cit., p. 4. 
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